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ESSAYS^ 


XXX 

(J^f lUffimrnt of SKaltl) 

There is a \visdom in this beyond the riiws' of jdiysic : a 
ninn’s own observation, what be finds j^ood of, and what 
he finds liurt of, is the best physic to preserve health/ 
But it is a safer conclusion to say, This (7^'reelli not well 
7C'i/h nic^ ihcrrforc 1 7iull Jiot continue it, than this, / find 5 
no ojfence of this, thcnforc / niay use it. For strength of 
nature in youth passeth over many cxcessps which a^'C 
owing a man till his age. Discern of the coming on of 
years, and think not to do the same things still ; for age 
ill not be defied. Beware oj sudden change in any v> 
great point of diet, and if necessity enforce it, fit the rest 

THfere is a wisdomc in this beyonde the rules phisickc ; a 
mans ovvne ol^sc’rvation, vj^hat he findcs good of, and ^v’hat be 
findes hurt of, is the best phisick to preserue healtlic, but it is a 
safer conelusion to say, this agreetli well w*** me, therefore I will 
continue it: I fiadc no offence of this, therefore I may vse it: for 
s,trength of nature in youth passetli over many excesses, w**^ are 
owing a man till his age ; discemc of the comming •i^of yeares, 
and thinke not to doe the same thinges : still , beware of any sud- 
daine chawnge in any greate pointe of diet : and if necessity inforce 
VOL. II, B 


hi to It For it is a secret, both in nature and katc, ^.hat it 
Ip safer to change many things than pne. Examine thy 
^ customs of diet, sleep, exercist;, apparel," and the like" and 
il^$try, in anything thou shalt judge hurtful, to discontinue it 
by little and little; but so as, if thou dost find any incon- 
^ venience by the change, thou come back to it again : for 
^ ^ It IS hard to distinguish that which is generally held good 
and' wholesome, from that which is good particularly, and 
^3^0 fit for thine own body. To be free-minded and cheerfully 
disposed at hours of meat and slee]) and of exercise, is 
one of the best precepts of long lasting. As for the 
passions and studies of the mind, avoid envy, anxious 
fears, anger, fretting inwards, subtle and knotty inqiii- 
95 sitions, joys and exhilarations in excess, sadness not 
communicated. Entertain hopes; mirlli rather than joy ; 
variety of delights rather than surfeit of them ; w'onder 
’" and admiration, and therefore novelties ; studies that fill 
e the mind with splendid and illustrious objects, as hisloi-ies, 
:3o fables, and cont.cmplations of nature. If you ily physic 
in health altogether, it will be too strange for your body 
when you shall need it. If you make it too familiar, it 
will work no extraordinary effect when sickness coincth. 
I, commend rathey some diet for certain seasons, tlian 
35 frequent use of physic, except it be grown into a custom. 
For those diets alter the body more, and trouble it less. 
Despise no new accident in your body, but ask opinion 
of it. In sickness, respect^ hcaltli principally ; and in 
health, action. For those that put their bodies to endure 

it? fit the rest to it : to be freeminded *and cheerfully disposed, at 
howres of moate, and of sleepe, and of exercise,. is the best pre- 
cept of long lasting : if you fly phisicke in healthe altogither, it 
will be to strong for your boddy when you shall neede it : if you 
make it to fapiiliar it will worke no extraordinary effect when sick- 
‘nesse comtth : despise no newe accident in the body, but aske 
opinion of it : in sickness ' pRiicipally respecte healthe, and in 



Essay 30] l^tgitncnt of l^taltf) .5^ 

in health, may in most sicknesses which are not 
sharp, be cured only with diet and tendering. CelsnS); 
could never have spoken^t a*s a physician, had he not , 
been a wise man withal, when he giveth it for one of th6,; 
great precepts of health and lasting, that a man do vary 
and interchange contraries, but with an inclination to the> 
more benign extreme : use fasting and full eating, but ^ 
rather full eating ; watching and sleep, but rather sleep 
sitting and exercise, but rather exercise, and the like. So ■ 
shall nature be cherished and yet taught masteries. ; 
riiysicians are some of them so pleasing and conformable 
to the humour of the patient, as they press not the true, 
cure of the disease ; and some other are so regular in 
proceeding according to art for the disease, as they re- 
spect not sufficiently the condition of the patient. Take;! 
one of a middle temper ; or, if it may not be found, in 
one man, combine two of cither sort, and forget not to 
call as well the best acxiuaintcd with your body, as the 
best reputed of for his faculty. 

healtlie action : for tlioso that put their hoclyes to indure inhealthe, 
may in most .sicknes an* not very sharpe, be cured onely w* 
diet, and good Umding : riusilions, are some of them so pleasing 
to the humors of the patamt, tliat they pres^c not the true cur^of 
the disease, and some others so regular in proceeding according 
to art for the disease, as they respect not sufficiently the condition 
of the patient : take one of a iiii]|le temper, and forget not to 
call aswcll the best acquainted your body as tlie best reputed 
of ‘for his faculty. 
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#f l>U£j}jmon 


Suspicions amongst thoughts are like bats amongst 
bii'ds,— they ever fly by twilight. Certainly they are to 
be repressed, 01*5 at the least, well guarded. For thc}' 
cloud the mind, they lose friends, and they check with 
5 business, whereby business cannot go on currently and 
constantly. They dispose kings to tyranny, husbands to 
jealousy, wise men to irresolution and melancholy. I'hey 
defects, not in* thc heart, but in the brain ; for they 
take place in the stoutest natures : as in the example of 
10 Henry the Seventh of Fmgland. There was not a more 
suspicious man nor a’ mole stout. ^And in such a com- 
position they do small hurt;Vor coinmonly they are not 
admitted but with examination whether they be likely or 
np. But in fearful natures they gain ground too fast. 

IS Thei'e is nothing makes a man suspect much, more 
than to know little ; and, therefore, men should remedy 
, suspicion by procuring to know more, and not to keep 
their susjiigions in smother. What would men have? 
*Do they think those they employ and deal with' are 
zef Saints ? Do they not think they will have their own ends, 
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and Ife truer to themselves than to them? Therefore* 
therQ is no bettei* way to /noderate suspicions, than to 
account upon such suspicions as true, and yet to bridle 
tl^pm as hrlse. For so far a man ought to make use of 
suspicions, as to provide as, if that should be true that 25 
he suspects, yet it may do him no hurt. 

Suspicions that the mind of itself gathers, are but 
buzzes ; but suspicions that are artificially nourished, and 
put into men’s heads by the tales and whisperings of 
others, have stings. Certainly, the best mean to clear 30 
the way in this same wood of suspicions, is frankly to , 
communicate them with the party that he suspects. For 
thereby he sliall be sure to know more of the truth of 
them than he did before ; and withal shall make that 
parly more circumspect, not to give further cause of sus- 35 
picion. but this would not be done to men of base 
natures. For they, if they find themselves once suspected, 
will never be true. 1 'he Italian says, Sospetfo licencia 
fede^ as if Suspicion did give a passport to Faith ; but 
it ought rather to kindle it to discharge itself. 
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(!f)f Dis'roiirs'f 


Some in their discomse desire rather coininendation of 
witj in bcinj^" able to hold ar<;iiniciits, than of jiidginciit, 
in discerning* what is true. As if it were a jiraise to know 
what might be said, and not what should Ijc thought. 
5 Some have certain commonplaces and themes, ndicrein 
they are good, and want ^•ariety : which kind of poverty 
ij for the most pait tedious, and, when it is once perceived, 
ridiculous. 

The honoiirablest part of the talk is to give the orca- 
10 sion ; and again to jnoderate, and pass to soimnvhat else ; 
for then a man leads the ckencc. it is good iji discourse, 
and speech of conversation, to vary, and intenningle 

Some in tlieir discourse desire rather commendation of wit, in 
being' able to holde all arguments, tlii'n of Iiidgmenl in discerning 
what is true ; as if it were a ])raisc to knowc what iniglit be saide, 
and not wliat should be llioughl ; some haue cerlaini; common 
places, and theames, wherein they are good, and want variety; 
W®^ kinde^o^* Poverty is forlh.e most ])arte tedious, and now, and 
then ridiculous : the houorablest parte of lalke is to giuc the occa- 
sion, and againc to moderate, and passe to somewhat else: It is 
-good to vary, and inixe speacho of the present occasion w‘^ argil- 
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speeclj of the present occasion with arguments ; tales 
with reasons ; askiru^ of questions with telling of opinions ;* 
and jest with earnest ; for tt is* a dull thing to tire, and 3 
as we say now, to jade anything too far. As for jest, 
tlTcrc he certain things which ought to be privileged from 
]L ; namely, religion, matters of state, great persons, any* 
man’s j)resenl business of importance, and any case that 
descrvelh pity, ^’et there be some that think their witS'' 
have ]->ecn asleep, except they dart out somewhat that is 
]uquant and to the quick. That is a vein which would 
l.)e bridled : 

Parcc facr ifiimi/is, ef foriius tiicrc loris. 

And generally, men ought to find the difference between 
salmess and bitterness. Certainly, he that hath a satirical 2 
A'cii, as he maketh others afraid of his wit, so he hadjieed 
be afraid of others’ memory. 

lie that (jiicstioneth much shall learn much, and con- 
tent much ; but especially if he ajiply his questions to 
the skill of the ])crsons whom he asketh. For he shall : 
give them occasion to please themselves in speaking, and 
Ihiusclf shall (a)ntinualiy gather knowledge. Tut let his 
questions Jiot l.>e troublesome ; for that is fit for a poser : 
aud let him be sure to leave other tnen their turns*to 
speak. Nay, if there l)e any that would reign and take 
iij) all the time, let him find means to take them off, and 
bring others on ; as imisicians* use to do with those that 
dance too long galliards. 

nicnts ; talcs reasons : asking of questions telling of 
oiauioris ; and Jest \v'’M-arnest ; but some Ihingcs are privilcd|fed’ 
fnan lest, namely, Religion, matters of stale, greate persons, alf 
mens present business of Importauncc, and any case that deserveth 
pitty ; He that questionetli much, shall Icarne much, and content 
much, especially if he apjdy his questions to the sk^ll ot the patty 
of whom he asketh : for he shall giue them occasifti to plea^ 
ihcmsclues in speaking, and himsclfe shall continually gather know; 
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If you dissemble sometimes your knowlecb^e of that 
40 you arc thought to know, you shall be thouglit, another 
time, to know that you kfiowhiot. 

Speech of a man’s self ought to be seldom, and well 
chosen. 1 knew one was wont to say in scorn, I/e must 
nerds be a wise ntan, lie speaks so niueJi of /li nisei/ : and 
45 there is Init one case wherein a man may commeml him- 
self with a good grace ; and that is in commem’ing 
virtue in another, especially if it be such a virtue wliere- 
imto himself pretendeth. 

Speech of touch towards others should be sparingly 
"-'50 used ; for discourse ought to be as a field, without corning 
home to any man. 1 knew two noblemen, of the M’esL 
part of England, whereof the one was given to scoff, ] 3 iU 
kept ever royal cheer in his house ; the other would ask 
of ihtjse that had beem at the other’s table, 7 ’c// //v/g, 
55 was there never a font or dry blow yiven ? 'I'o winch 
the guest would answer, Sneh and sueJi a ihiny fash'd, 
7 'he lord woUkl say, / thonyht he would mar a y<)od 
dinner. 

Discretion of spcecli is more than clociucncc : and to 
ho speak agreeably to him with whom ue deal, is more th;m 
to speak in good words or in good order. 

A good continued speech, without a good speech of 
interlocution, shows slowness ; and a good reply, or 
second spcecli, without a good setded speech, sliowetb 

ledge ; if somctinics you dissemble your knowledge of tbat'" yen 
arc lliouglU to knowe, you shall})e thoug1)l anolher time to knov\e, 
tlfit you kuowv not ; speachc of a mans selfc is not good 
often ; and there is but one thing wherein a man may commend 
himscife w^*' good grace, and that is commending vertue in another ; 
especially if il be such a vertue as vvhcrevnto himsc:lfe preiendcth : 
Discretion of(+ speache is more then eloquence, and to spcalcc 
agreeably to him whome we deale, is more tlicn to sjieake in 
good wordes, or in good order : a good continued speachc, w^''ont 
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slinllowTicss and weakness. As we sec in beasts, that 
those that are weakest in the course, are yet nimblest in 
the turn ; ns it is betwixt thef greyhound and tlie hare. 
I'o use too many circumstances ere one come to the 
matter, is wearisome ; to use none at all, is blunt. 

a Lvood spcau'lic of 1 nUnicKiuutiou sliowctli slownes ; and a good 
^.(•ound s[)c.u.lio \\*‘'out a good set spcadie s])ovv{aI) shallowncs. to 
u> many cirenmstannees en' one come to tlic matter is weari- 
some. and to \ se none at all is idnnt. 



XXXIII 



Plantations arc amon;^^st ancical, primiti\’C, and licroica 
works. When the world was yoiin<(, it l)Cf;at more chil- 
dren ; but now it is okb it begets fewer, f'or I nia\ 
justly account new^ plantations to be the children ol 
■5 former kingdoms. 

I like a plantation in a pure soil, that is, where' peojilc 
are not displantcd to the end to plant in others. Foi 
else it is rathef an extirpation than a plantation. 

Planting of coumrics is like planting of woods. For 
TO you must make account to lose almost twenty years' profit, 
and expect your rcconlpensc in the end. For tlie princi])al 
thing that hath been the destruction of most plantations 
hath been the base and hasty drawing of profit in the 
first years. It is true, speedy profit is not to be neglected, 
15 as far as it may stand witli the good of the plantation, 
but no farther. 

It is a sliamcful and unblessed thing to take the scum 
of pe^pt.c, and wicked condemned men, to be the people 
with whom you plant. And not only so, but it spoileth 
20 the plantation. For they will ever live like rogues, and 
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n«t fall to work, but be lazy, and do mischief, and spend ' 
victuals, and be quickly wear^, and then certify over tcil 
'their country to the discredit of* the plantation. The 
peoi^e wherewith you plant ought to be gardeners, 
ploughmen, labourers, smiths, carpenters, joiners, fisher- 
men, fowlers, with some few apothecaries, surgeons, 
cooks, and bakers. 

In a country of plantation, first look about what kind 
of victual the country yields of itself to hand ; as Chest*? 
nuts, walnuts, pine-apples, olives, dates, plums, cherrieS;^' 
wild honey, and the like ; and make use of them. Theh 
consider wiiat victual or esculent things there are, which 
grow speedily, and within the y^r : as parsnips, carrots, 
turnips, onions, radish, artichokes of Jerusalem, maiie^ 
and the like. For wlieat, barley, and oats, they ask too 
much labour : but with peas and beans you may begin g 
both l.)cc:atisc tlieyask less labour, and because they serve 
for meat as well as for bread. And of rice likewise 
coincth a great increase, and it is a kind of meat. Above 
all, there ought to be brought store of biscuit, oatmeal, 
hour, meal, and the like, in the beginning, till bread may 
l)e had. For beasts or birtls, take chiefly such as are 
least subject to diseases, anel multiply hfstest : as swine/ 
goats, cocks, hens, turkeys, geese, house-doves, and the 
like. 

The A'ictual in platitations t>ught to be expended 
almost as in a besieged towm, that is, with certain allow- 
ance *and let the main part of the ground employ^ed to 
gardens or corn be to a- common stock, and to be laid 
in, and stored up, and then delivered out in proportion ; 
besides some spots of ground that any particular person 
will manure for his own private. 

Consider likewise, what commodities the ^il where 
the plantation is doth naturally yield, that they may some 
way help to defray the charge of the plantation : so it 55 
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be not, as was said, to the untimel}^ prejudice of -the main 
business ; as it hath fared with ,, tobacco in Virginia. 
Wood commonly aboufadefh but too much, and therefore 
timber is tit to be one.. If there be iron ore, and streams 
6o whereupon to set the mills, iron is a brave rommodity 
where wood aboundeth. Making of bay salt, if the 
climate be proper for it, would be ]:)ut in experience. 
Growing silk, likewise, if any be, is a likely commodity. 
Pitch and tar, where store of firs and pines are, will not 
<5 fail. So drugs and sweet woods, where they arc, cannot 
but yield great profit. Soap ashes likewise, and other 
things that may be thought of. Put moil not too much 
under ground. For the hope of mines is very uncertain, 
and useth to make the planters lazy in other things. 

70 For government, let it be in the hands of one, assisted 
with some counsel ; and let them have commission to 
exercise martial laws, with some limitation. And, above 
all, let men make that profit of being in the wilderness, 
as they have God alwxiys and his service before their 
75 eyes. Let not the government of the plantation dcpentl 
upon too many counsellors and undertakers in the country 
that planlcth, but upon a temperate number. And let 
« those be rathe^r noblemen and gentlemen, than mer- 
chants ; for they look ever to the present gain. 

So Let there be freedoms from custom, till the plantation 
be of strength, and no^ only freedom from custom, but 
freedom to ^tiry their fcommodities where they may 
make thei:^^st of them, except there be some special 
cause of Cfmion. 

85 Cram not in people, by sending too fast company 
after company ; but rather hearken how they waste, and 
send supplies proportionably : but so as the number may 
live well^in the plantation, and not by surcharge be in 
peour)^ 

'fe 4 ^ ^ great endangering to the health of some 



Plantations, that they liave built alotig the sea and rivers, 
n rnarish and unwholesome grounds. Therefore, though 
Vou begin there, to avoid carricfge and other like discom- 
hiodities, yet build still rather upwards from the stream 
than along it. It concerneth likewise the health of the gS 
plantation that they have good store of salt with them, 
illiat they may use it in their victuals when it shall be 
necessary. 

if you ]j>lant where savages are, do not only entertain 
Ihem with trifles and gingles, but use them justly and lo 
gTa('iously, with sufiicient guard, nevertheless. And do 
noi win their favour by helping them to invade their 
enemies ; but for their defence, it is not amiss. And 
semi oft of them over to the country that plants, that 
they may see a better condition than their own, and lo 
commend it when they return. 

WJicii the plantation grows to strength, then it is 
time to plant with women as well as with men, that the 
plantation may spread into generations, and not be ever 
pieced from without. It is the sinfullest thing in the no 
^v'orld to forsake or destitute a plantation once in for« 
wardiiess. For, beside the dishonour, it is the guiltiness 
of blood of many commiserable j)crsons. 
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, I CANNOT call riches better than the Baggage of Virtue. 
The Roipan word is better, Impcdimcntih For as the 
* baggage is to an army,* so is riches to Virtue. It caimot 
be spared nor left behind, but it hindcreth the march. 
5 Yea, and the care of it sometimes loseth or disturbeth 
the victoi7. 

Of great riches there is no real use, exce])t it l)e in 
• the distributio» ; the rest is but conceit. So saith Salo- 
mon, Where much is, there are many to consume it; ami 
10 what hath the owier but the sight of it ^mith his eyes ? 
The personal fruition in anyi|.an cannot reach to fed 
great riches : there is a* custody of them, or a power of 
dole, and a donative of them, or a fame of (htnfj but no 
^ solid use to the owner. Do 7011 not see what feigned 
15 prices are set upon little stones and rarities, and what 
works of ostentation are undertaken, because there might 
seem to be some use of great riches ? but then, yod will 
say, th^ may be of use to buy men out of dangers or 
troubles ; as Solomon saith, Fiches are as a stronghold in 
80 the imagination of the rich mam But this is excellently 
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expvessed, that it is in~ lmayinatio7i^ and not always" ijfi 
fact. For certainly, gncat riches have sold more men" 
than they have bought out. ‘ 

Seek not proud riches, but such as thou rnayest get 
justly, use soberly, distribute cheerfully,, an4 leave con- 
tentedly. Yet have no abstract or friarly contempt of 
them ; but distinguish, as Cicero ^^aith well of Rabiritis 
rostliiimus. In studio rci anipUJiL anda^ apparebat^ non 
oi'dritiiO pnrdam^ stui insinnni'iiilitni bonitftii qnr£ri.' 
ileark.cn also to Salomon, and beware of hasty gathering 
of riches : Old jbstinat ad divitias^ non erit insons. The 
poets feign tliat when Idutus (which is riches) is sent 
from Jupiter, he limps, and goes slowly, but when he is 
sent from 1 ‘Into, he runs, and is swift of foot ; rpeaning 
tliat ric hes gotten by good means and just labour pace 
slowl>', but when they come by the death of others (as by, 
the course of inheritance, testaments, and the like), they 
come tuinbiing ui)on a man. 13ut it mought be applied 
likewise to IMuto, taking him for the Devil. For when 
riches come fi om the Devil (as by fraud, and oppression, 
and unjust means) they come upon speed. 

The ways to enrich are many, and most of foul. 
Parsimony is one of the best, and yet it is^rot innocent ; 
foi- it whthholdeth men from works of liberality and 
charity. The improvemejit of the ground is the most ^ 
natural obtaining of rich(?s ; for it »is our great mother’s 
blessing the eartJi's : but it is sloW. And yet, where men 
of greac-< wealth do stoop to husbandry, it multiplieth 
riches exceedingly. 1 knew a nobleman of England that 
had the greatest audits of any man in my time, a great 
grazier, a great sheep-master^ a great timber-man, a great 
collier, a great corn-master, great lead-man, and so of 
iron, and a number of the like points of husban^rj^ ; so 
as the earth seemed a sea to him in respect of the per- 
petual importation. It w-as truly, obspry^d by that 
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himself came very hardly to little riches, and very easily 
to gi'cat riches. For when a man's stock is come to that, 
that he can expect the prime of markets, and overcome 
those bargains which for their greatness are few men’s 
6 o money, and be partner in the industries of younger men, 
he cannot but increase mainly. ‘ ^ 

The gains of ordinary trades and vocations arc 
honest, and furthered by two things chiefly ; by diligence, 
and by a^ood name for good and fair dealing. Hut the 
6 s gains of bargains are of a more doubtful n:\ture, when 
men shall |vait upon others' necessity; broke by servants 
and instruments to draw them on ; put off others cun- 
ningly that would be better chapmen ; and the like 
practices, which are crafty and naughty. As for the 
70 chopping of bargains, when a man buys not to hold, but 
to sell over again ; that commonly grindeth double, botli 
upon the seller and upon the buyer. Sharings do greatly 
enrich, if the hands be well chosen that are trusted. 
Usury is the certainest means of gain, though one of the 
75 worst, as that whereby a man doth eat his bread /// sndorr- 
viiltus alieni and, besides, doth plough upon Sundays. 
But yet, certain though it be, it hath flaws : for that the 
scriveners and brokers do value unsound men, to serve 
their own turn. 

Ho The fortune in being the first in an in\cntion, or in 
a privilege, doth cause sometimes a wonderful oA crgrow-lh 
in riches ; as it was with the first sugar-man in the 
Canaries. Therefore if a man can play the true logician, 
to have as well judgment as invention, he may do great 
‘85 matters ; especially if the times be fit. He that restetli 
upon gains certain, shall hardly grow to great riches ; 
and he that puts all upon adventures, doth oftentimes 
break and come to poverty : it is good, therefore, to 
guard adventures with certainties that may uphold losses, 
po Monopdlies, and coemptipn of wares for resale, where 
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they arc not restrained, are great means to enrich ; es- 
pecially if the party: have intelligence what things are 
like to come into request, and so store himself before- 
hand. 

Kiches gotten by service, though it be of the best rise, 9=; 
yet when tliey are gotten by flattery, feeding humours, 
and other servile conditions, they maybe placed amongst 
the worse. As for fishing for testaments and executor- 
shi])s, (as Tacitus saith of Seneca, I'cstaincnta ct orbns 
lanquam iudai^ine capi^ it is y^et worse, by how much 100 
men submit tliemselves to meaner persons than in service. 

believe not much tliem that seem to despise riches : 
for they despise them that despair of them ; and none 
w'orse, when tliey come to them. Be not ])enny-wi,se ; 
riclK s have wings, and sometimes they fly away of them- 105 
sches, .sometimes they must be set Hying to bring in 
more. 

Men leave their riches either to their kindred, or to the 
public ; and moderate portions prosper best in both. A 
great estate left to an heir, is as a lure to all the birds of no 
prey round about to seize on him, if lie be not the better 
stablishcd in years and judgment. Likewise, glorious 
gifts and foundations are like sacrihees -without salt, and * 
l)ut the ])ainted sepulchres of alms, which soon will putrefy 
.ind corrupt inwardly. Therefore measure not thirne ad- 115 
vancements by quantity, but frame them by measure. 
y\nd defer not charities till ci'eath. For, certainly, if a 
man -^cigh it rightlyq he that doth so is rather liberal 
of another man’s than of»his own. 
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I MEAN not to speak of divine prophecieSj nor of heathen 
oracles, nor of natural predictions ; but only of prophecies 
that have been of certain memory, and from hidden 
causes. Saith the I'ythonissa to Saul, To-wornw thou 
5 and thy sons shall be udtk me, Virgil hath these verses 
from Homer : 

Al (^omus cuncth dominahiiur oris, 

Et noK natorum, cf qul nascent nr ab iliis, 

a prophecy, as it seems, of the Roman empire. Seneca 
the tragedian hath thesp verses : 

Veuient annis 

Scecula scris, (juibus Occanus 
Vincula rerum laxc(, el in^^ens 
Pal eat tellus, 'Tiphysque novos 
Delcatat orhes ; nec sit ierris 
Ultima Thule: 

a prop^eiy of the discovery of America. The daughter 
ro of Poly crates dreamed that Jupiter bathed her father, 
and Apollo anointed him. And it came to pass that he 
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was, cruciried in an open place, where the sun made his 
body run with sweat, apd the rain washed it. Philip of 
Tilacedon dreamed he sealed updiis \vife’s belly ; vvhereby 
he did expound it, that his wife should be barren ; but Ari- 15 
stander the soothsayer told him his wife was with child, be- 
cause men do not use to seal vessels that arc empty, A 
phantasm that appeared to M. llrutus in his tent, said to * 
him, I'hilippis itcniin me videhis. Tiberius said to Galba : 
Ti( (]tioqut\ Calha^ dcgustalns imp^eviiini. In Vespasian’s 20 
time there went a prophecy in the Phist, that those that 
should come forth of Judea should reign over the world ; 
^v]hch, though it may be was meant of our Saviour, yet 
'racilus expounds it of Vespasian. Domitian dreamed, 
the niglu before he was slain, that a golden head was 25 
growing out of the nape of his neck; and, indeed, the 
succession that followed him, for many years, made 
golden times. Henry VI. of Pmgland said of Henry 
Vll. when lie was a lad, and gave him water, This is the 
iad that shall enjoy the C 7 'oivn J'or 'lohieh we strive. When 30 
1 was in France, I heard from one Dr. Pena, that the 
(Kiecn jVl other, who was given to curious arts, caused 
tlie king her husband’s nativity to be calculated under a 
false name, and the astrologer gave a judgment that he 
should Vje killed in ta duel ; at which the queen laughed, 35 
thinking her husband to be above challenges and duels : 
blit he was slain upon a course at ti 4 t, the splinters of the 
staff of Montgomery going in aPhis beaver. The trivial 
prophec‘ 5 ^ which I heard when 1 was a child, and Queen 
Elizabeth was in the flower, of her years, was: 

When hempe is spun^ 

jE7igland' s done : 

whereby it was generally conceived that, after the, princes 
had reigned which had the princijial letters of that* word 
hempe (which were Henry, Edward, Mary, Philip, and 
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Elizvabelh), England should come to utter confusion : 

45 which, thanks be to God, is verified in the change of the 
name ; for that the kingE style is now no more of Eng^ 
land, but of Britain. There was also another prophecy 
before the year of eighty-eight, which I do not well 
understand ; 

There shall be. .u’tv/ upon a day, 

Bcixnecn (he Baugh and I he May, 

The Black fed of Norxoaw 
n hen that that is ccvic and gone, 

Tiigland build homes of lime and done, 

Bor after ^vars shall you have none. 

50 It was generally conceived to l)e meant of tlie Spanish 
fleet that came in ciglUy-cight ; for that the king of 
Spain’s surname, as they say, is Norway. The predic- 
tion of Regiomontanus, 

Odogesinuts odiivus 'nitrahilis annus 

was thought likewise accomplished in the sending oi that 
55 great fleet, being the greatest in strength, though not in 
number, of all that ever swam upon the sea. As for 
Cleon’s dream, 1 think it was a jest. It was, that, he was 
' devoured of a..’ong dragon ; and it was expounded of a 
maker of sausages, that troubled him exceedingly, ’rhere 
6o are, numbers of the like kind, especially if y(.)u include 
dre^ims, and predictions of astrology ; but 1 have set 
down these few only of certain credit, for example. 

My Judgment is, that tliey ought all to be des])ised, 

^ and ought to serve but for \yinter-talk by the fireside. 
65 Though when I say despised, I mean it as for belief : for 
otherwise, the spreading or publishing of them is in no 
sort to be despised. For they have done much mischief, 
and I ^ee many severe laws made to suppress them. 
That that hath given them grace, and some credit, con- 
70 sisteth in three things. First, that men mark when they 
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hit, and never mark when they miss ; as they do, gene- 
rally, also of dreamj^. The second is, that probable 
.conjectures, or obscure traditions, many times turn them- 
selves into prophecies ; while the nature of Man, which 
covcteth divination, thinks it no peril to foretell that 75 
which indeed they do but collect : as that of Seneca^s 
verse. For so much was then subject to demonstration, 
that the globe of the earth had great parts beyond the 
Atlantic, which might be probably conceived not to be 
all sea : and adding thereto the tradition in Platons So 
Tinums and his Ailanticus^ it might encourage one to 
turn it to a prediction. The third and last (which is the 
great one) is, that almost all of them, being infinite in 
number, liavc been impostures, and by idle and crafty 
brains, merely contrived and feigned, after the event 85 
passed. 
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Ambition is like cholcr; which is an liumour that 
inakcth men active, earnest, full of alacrity, and stirriiy^, 
if it be not stopped. Hut if it be stopped, and cannot 
have his way, it bcconietli adust, and thereby niali,;;ii 
and venomous. So ambitious men, if they find the way 
open for their rising, and still get forward, they are 
rather busy than dangerous. But if they be checked in 
their desires,. 'they become secretly discontent, and look 
upon men and imatters with an evil eye, and arc be.st 
pleased when things go backward ; which is the worst 
property in a servait of a prince or State. Therefore, 
it is good for princes, if they use ambitious men, to handle 
it so as they be still progressive and not reflogradc ; 
which, because it cannot be without inconvenience, it is 
t5 good not to use such natures at all. For if they rise not 
with their service, they will take order to make their 
service fall with them. 

But since we have said, it were good not to use men 
of ambitious natures, except it be upon necessity, it is fit 
ao to speak in wha’t cases they arc of necessity. Good com- 
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mandcrs in the wars must be -taken, be they never so 
ambitious ; for the use of their service dispenseth with 
the rest; and to take a soldier without ambition is to 
pull off his spurs. There is also <;reat use of ambitious 
men in being screens to princes in matters of danger 25 
and envy ; for no man will take that part except he be 
like a seeled dove, that mounts and mounts, Ixicause he 
cannot see about him. There is use also of ambitious 
men in pulling down the greatness of any subject that 
ov ertops ; as Tiberius used Macro in the pulling down 30 
of Sejanus. 

Since, therefore, they must be used in such cases, 
there jesteth to speak how they are to be bridled, that 
they may be less dangerous. There is less danger of 
tiiem if they be of mean birth, than if they be noble ; ^5 
and if they be rather liarsh of nature, than gracious and 
popular ; and if they be rather new raised, than growit 
cunning and fortified in their greatness. Jt is counted 
by some a weakness in princes to have kxvourites, but it 
is, of all others, the best remedy against ambitious great 
ones. For when the way of pleasuring and displeasuring 
lieth by the favourite, it is impossible any other should 
be over great. Another means to c,xirb them, is to> 
balance them by others ns proud as they. Hut then 
there must be some middle counsellors to keep things 45 
steady ; for without that ballasi, the ship will roll too 
much. At the least, a prince may animate and inure 
someMneancr persons to be scourges to ambitious men. 

As for the having of thpm obnoxious to ruin, if they be 
of fearful natures it may do well ; but if they be stout 50 
and daring, it may precipitate their designs, and prove 
dangerous. As for the pulling of them down, if the affairs 
recjuire it, and that it may not be done with safety sud- 
denly, the only way is, the interchange continually of 
favours and disgraces, whereby they may not know what S5 
to expect, and be, as it were, in a wood. 
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Of ambitions, it is less harmful, the ambition to 
prevail in great things, than that other, to appear in 
everything ; for that breed, confusion, and mars busi- 
60 ness. But yet it is less danger to have an ambitious 
man stirring in business, than great in dependances. He 
that sceketh to be eminent amongst able men, hath a 
great task, but that is ever good for tlic public. But 
he that plots to be the only figure amongst cyphers, is 
O tlie decay of a whole age. 

Honour hath three things in it ; the vantage ground 
to do good, the approach to kings and princi})al persons, 
and the raiding of a man’s own fortunes. He that hath 
the best of these intentions, when he aspircth, is an 
70 honest man ; and that prince that can discern of tliese 
intentions in another that aspirctli, is a wise prince. 
Generally, let princes and States choose such ministers 
as are more sensible of duty than of rising, and sudi as 
love business rather upon conscience than upon bravery; 
75 and let them discern a busy nature from a willing mind. 
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These tliiii;;s are but toys, to come amongst such serious 
oliservations. But yet, since princes will have such 
things, it is better they should be graced with elegancy 
than daubed with cost. 

Dancing to song is a thing of great state and pleasure. 5 
I understand it that the song be in quir^, placed aloft, 
and accompanied with some broken music, and the ditty 
fitted to the device. .Acting in song, especially in dia- 
logues, hath an extreme ^;ood gna^e— I say acting, not 
dancing (for that is a mean and vulgar thing)— and the 10 
voices d' the dialogue would be strong and manly (a bass 
and a tenor, no treble), and the ditty high and tragic.al, 
not nice or dainty. Several quires placed one over 
against another, and taking the voice by catches, anthem- 
wise, give gre.at pleasure. Turning dances into figure is 15 
a childisli curiosity. And generally let it be noised, that 
those things which 1 here set down, are such fis do 
n.itiira!ly take the sense, and not respect petty won- 
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clermcnts. It is true, the alterations of scenes, so it be 
20 quietly and without noise, arc things of great l)eauty and 
pleasure ; for they feed aad relieve the eye before it be 
full of the same object. Let the scenes abound with 
light, especially coloured and varied ; and lei the 
masquers, or any other that are to come down from the 
2^ scene, have some motions upon the scene itself before 
their coming down ; for it draws the eye strangely, and 
makes it with great jdcasure to desire to see that it cannot 
perfectly discern.^ Let the songs be loud and cheerful, 
and not chirpings or pulings. Let the music likewise be 
JO sharp and loud, and well placed. The colours that show 
best by candlelight are white, carnation, and a kind of 
sea-water green ; and oes, or spangs, as thev' are of no 
great cost, so they are of most glory. As for rich em- 
broidery, it is lost and not discerned. Let the suits ol 
35 the masquers be graceful, and such as become the person 
when the vizards are off, not after examples of known 
attires, Turks, soldiers, mariners, and the like. Let anti- 
mascpies not be long ; they have been commonly of fools. 
sat>rs, baboons, wild men, antiques, beasts, Si)riU's, 
40 witches, yLthiopes, pigmies, tuniuets, nynqdis, rustic.'., 
Cupids, statua’s moving, and the like. As for angels, it 
is not comical enough to put them in anti-masc|ucs ; .nul 
anything that is hideous, as devils, giants, is, on tlie otlier 
side, as unfit. I 5 ut cliiefly, let ,the music of them be re- 
45 creative, and with some strange changes. Some sweet 
odours suddenly coming forth, rvithout any dropf falling, 
are, in such a company, as there is steam and heat, things 
of great pleasure and refreshment. Double masques, 
one of men, another of ladies, addeth state and variety. 
50 But all is nothing, exce]>t the room be kept clear and 
neat. 

« 

Fbr justs, itnd tourneys, and barriers ; the glories of 
them are chiefiy in the chariots, wherein the challengers 
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inake their entry, especially if they be drawn with strange 
beasts, as lions, bears, camels, and the like ; or, in the 
devices of their entrance, or •'in Bravery of their liveries, 
or in the goodly furniture of. their horses and armour. 
lUit enough of these toys. 
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Nature is often hidden, sometimes overcome, seldom 
extinguished. Force mnketh nature more violent in the 
return ; doctrine and discourse maketh nature less impor- 
tune ; but custom only doth alter and subdue nature. 

5 He that seeketh victory over his nature, let him not 
' set himself too g;cat nor too small tasks ; for the lirst will 
make him dejected by often failing, and the second will 
make him a small pi'occeder, though by often prevailings. 
And, at the f;rst, let him i)ractise with helps, as swimmers 
10 do with bladders or rushes ; but after a time, let him 
practise with disadvantages, as dancers do with ‘thick 
shoes ; for it breeds great perfection if the practice be 
harder than the use. 

Where nature is mighty, and therefore the victory 
15 hard, the degrees h.ad need be, lirst to stay and arrest 
nature in dme (like to him that would say over the four- 
and-twenty letters when he was angry) ; then to go less 
in ouantitv (as if one should, in feirbearin? wine come 
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from drinkin^^ healths to a draiif^ht at a meal) ; and, lastly, 
to discontinue aUo^cl:her. But if a man have the forti- 20 
tilde and resolution to enfraiichi'ie himself at once, that 
is the best ; 

Opiimus illc animi vindcx, hvdc7itia pectus 
I/ducu/a qui ruplt, dcdoluitque scnid. 

Neither is the ancient rule amiss, to bend nature as a 
wand, to a contrary extreme, whereby to set it rij^ht ; 
understanding it where the contrary extreme is no vice. 25 

l.ct not a man force a habit upon himself with a per- 
pctn:d continuance ; but with some intermission. ^ For 
both the pause reinforceth the new onset ; and if a man 
that is not perfect be ever in practice, he shall as well 
})ractise hi.s errors as his abilities, and induce one habit ju 
of both : and there is no means to help this but by season- 
able intermission. 

But let not a man trust his victory over his nature too 
far ; for nature will lay buried a great time, and yet revive 
upon the occasion or temptation. Like as it was with 35 
/Lsop’s dairisel, turned from a cat to a woman, who sat 
very demurely at tlic board’s end till a mouse ran before 
her. Therefore, let a man either avoid the occasion 
altogether, or put himself often to it, that he may be little 
moved with it. 

A man’s nature is best perceived in privateness ; for 
there is no affectation: in passion; for that putteth a man 
out of •his precepts : and in a new case or experiment ; 
for there custom leaveth Jiim. 

They are happy men whose natures sort with their 45 
vocations ; otherwise they may say, Midtiim incola fuit 
aiiima inca, when they converse in those things they do 
not affect. In studies, whatsoever a man coi;:}mandeth 
upon himself, let him set hours for it ; but wlnftsoever 
is agreeable to his nature, let him take no care for any 50 
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set times : for his thoiiglits will fly to it of themselves, so 
as the spaces of other business or studies will suffice, 

A man’s nature runs 'either to herbs or weeds ; there- 
fore let him seasonably water the one, and destroy the 
55 other. 
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M kn’S ihoiigliis are nmch according to their inclination ; 
tlicir discourse and speeches according to their learning 
and infused opinions ; but their deeds arc after as they 
have been accustomed. And, therefore, as Machiavel 
well noteth (though in an evil-favoured instance), there 5 
is no trusting to the force of nature, nor to the bravery 
of words, except it be corrolwrate by custom. }]\s 
instance is, tliat for the achieving of a dbsperale con* 
spiracy, a man should not rest upon the fierceness of 
any manhs nature, or his resolute undertakings, but take ^ ^ 
such a one as hath had *his hands formerly in blood, 
but Machiavel knew not of a friar Clement, .nor a 
Kavailla^ nor a Jauregiiy, nor a Ikiltazar Gerard. Yet 
his rule holdetli still, tliaf nature, nor the engagement 
ol words, are not so forcible as custom. Only siipersti- us 
tion is now so well advanced, that men of the first blood 
are as firm as butchers by occupation ; and votary 
resolution is made equipollent to custom, eteq in 
finatter of blood. In other things, the predominancy 
Sof custom is everywhere visible, insomuch as a man 
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would wonder to hear jnen profess, protest, engage, 
give great words, and then do just as they have done 
before, as if they were dead images and engines, moved 
only by tlie wheels of custom. 

25 We see also the reign or tyranny of custom, what it 
is. The Indians (I mean the sect of their wise men) 
lay themselves quietly upon a stack of wmod, and so 
sacrifice themselves by hrc. Nay, the wives strive to 
be burned with the corpse of their husbands. The lads 
30 of Sparta, of ancient time, were wont to lie scourged 
upon the altar of Diana, without so much as queching. 
I remember, in the beginning of Oueen Elizabeth’s time 
of England, an Irish rebel condemned, pul up a iictition 
to the deputy that he might be hanged in a withe, and 
33 not in a halter, because it had been so used with foniK'r 
iircbels. There be monks in Russia, for penance, that 
will sit a whole night in a vessel of water, till they be 
engaged with hard ice. 

Tvlany examples may be put of the force of custom, 
40 both upon mind and body: therefore since custom is 
the principal magistrate of man’s life, let men liy all 
means endeavour to obtain good customs. Certainly 
custom is most perfect when it begin ncth in young 
years. This we call education ; which is, in effect, Init 
45 an early custom. So we see in languages, the tone is 
more pliant to all expressions* and sounds, the joints are 
more supple to all feats of activity and motions in youlli 
than afterwards. For it is true that late learners cannot 
so well take the ply ; except, it be in some minds, that 
50 have not suffered themselves to fix, but have kept them- 
selves open and prepared to receive continual amend- 
ment, wEich is exceeding rare. 

Buf* if the force of custom, simple and separate, be 
great, the force of custom, copulate and conjoined, and 
55 collegiate, is far greater. For there example teach eth, 
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company comforteth, emulation quickeneth, glory raiseth \ 
•so as in such places the force of custom is in his exalta- 
tion. Certainly, the great multiplication of virtues upon 
human nature resteth upon societies well ordained and 
disciplined ; for commonwealths and good governments 
do nourish virtue grown, but do not much mend the 
seeds. But the misery is, that the most effectual means 
are now applied to the ends least to be desired. 
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It cannot be denied but outward accidents conduce 
much to fortune ; favour, opportunity, death of others, 
occasion fitting virtue. But chiefly, the mould of a man s 
fortune is in his own hand. Fakr quisqiic fortume si/ci\ 
5 saith the Poet. And the most frequent of external causes 
is, that the folly of one man is the fortune of another. 
For no man prospers so suddenly as by others’ errors. 
( Serpens nisi serpentem cornederit non Jit draco. 

Overt and apparent virtues bring forth praise ; but 
10 there be secret and hidden virtues that bring forth fortune, 
certain deliveries of a man’s self, which have no name. 
The Spanish name discmboltura partly expresseth them, 
when there be not stonds nor restivencss in a man’s 
nature, but that the wheels of his mind -keep way with 
15 the wheels of his fortune. For so Livy (after he had 
described Cato Major in these words, in illo idro^ iantuni 
robur corporis et animi fuit^ ut quocunqne loco natus 
esset^fortunam sibi facturus videretur) falleth upon that, 
20 that he'^ had versatile inj;cnium. Therefore, if a man 
look sharply and attentively, he shall sec fortune ; for, 
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though she be blind, yet she is not invisible. The way 
t)f fortune is like the milkcn way in the sky ; which is a 
meeting, or knot, of a nun\j3er .of small stars not seen 
asunder, but giving light together. So are there a 
number of little and scarce discerned virtues, or rather 25 
faculties and customs, that make men fortunate. The 
Italians note some of them, such as a man would little 
think. When they speak of one that cannot do amiss, 
they will throw in into his other conditions, that he hath 
Poco di matto. And, certainly, there be not two more 30 
fortunate properties than to have a little of the fool, and 
not loo much of tlie honest. Therefore extreme lovers 
of their country, or masters, were never fortunate ; 
neither can they be. For when a man placeth his 
thoughts without liimsclf, he goeth not his own way. 35 

A hasty fortune inaketh an enterpriser and remover 
(the French liatli it better, CHtreprenant, or rcinunHt) ; 
l:)Ut the exercised fortune maketh the able man. Fortune 
is to be honoured and respected, and it be but for her 
daughters, Confidence and Reputation. T'or those two 40 
felicity breedetb ; tlic first within a man’s self, the latter 
in others towards him. 

All wise men, to decline the envy of their own virtues,* 
use to ascribe them to Providence and Fortune. For 
so they may the better assume them ; and besides, it is 45 
greatness in a man to l^e the car^ of the higher powers. 

So CcX'sar said to the pilot in the tempest, Ccesarem 
porta^ et fortunatn cjiis. So Sylla chose the name of 
f li.r, and not of piagnits. And it hath been noted, 
that those vdio ascribe* openly too much to their own 50 
wisdom and policy, end infortunate. It is written that 
Timotheus the Athenian, after he had, in the account he 
gave to the state of his government, often inte^'laccd this 
speech, A nd in this fortune had no part, never pftispered 
in anything he undertook afterwards. ss 
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. Certainly there be whose fortunes are like Homer^s 
verses, that have a slide and an easiness more than the 
verses of other poets; .as Plutarch ' saith of Timoleon’s 
fortune, in respect of that of Agesilaus, or Epaminondas. 

60 And that this should be, no doubt, it is much in a men’s 
self. 
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Many have made witty invectives against Usury. They 
say, that it is a pity the devil should have God's part, 
which is the tithe : that the usurer is the greatest 
Sabbath-breaker, because his plough goeth every Sunday : 5 
that the usurer is the drone that Virgil speaketh of : 

Ignavum fucos pecus a p7(jcscpibusarcent, 

that the usurer breaketh the first law that was made for 
mankind after the fall, which was, In sudor e vultus tui 
cornedes panein tuum] not In si^iore vtdtus alicni : that 
usurers should have orange-tawny bonnets, because they 
do jifdaize ; that it is against nature for money to beget 10 
money ; and the like. • 1 say this only, that usury is 2^ 
co?iccssum propter duritiem cordis : for since there must 
be borrowing and lending, and men are so hard of heart 
as they will not lend freely, usury must be permitted. 
Some others have made suspicious and cunnki^proposi- 15^ 
lions of banks, discovery of men’s estates, and other 
inventions. But few have spoken of usury usefully. It 
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, is good to set before us the incommodities and com- 
modities of usur}', that the good may be either weighed 
20 out or culled out ; and warily to provide, that, while we 
make forth to that which is better, we meet not with that 
which is worse. 

The discommodities of usury are, first, that it makes 
fewer merchants. For were it not for this lazy trade of 
25 usur}", money would not lie still, but it would in great 
part be employed upon merchandising, which is the 
porta of wealth in a State. The second, that it makes 
poor merchants. For, as a farmer cannot husband his 
ground so well if' he sit at a great rent, so tlie merchant 
30 cannot drive his trade so w^ell if he sit at great usury. 
The third is incident to the other two ; and that is, the 
decay of customs of kings, or estates, which ebb or fiow 
with merchandising. The fourth, that it bringeth the 
treasure of a realm or State into a few hands. For the 
35 usurer being at certainties, and the other at uncertainties, 
at the end of the game most of the money wall be in tlie 
box ; and ever a State tlourisheth when wealth is more 
equally spread. The fifth, that it beats down the ])rice 
of land. , For the employment of money is chiefly either 
40 merchandising, or purchasing ; and usury waylays both. 
The sixth, that it doth dull and damp all industries, im- 
provements, and new inventions, wherein money would 
be stirring, if it were nof for this slug. The last, that it 
is the canker and ruin of many mcn^s estates ; whirh in 
45 process of time breeds a public poverty. 

• On the other side, the commodities of usury are, first, 
that howsoever usury in some respects hindercth mer- 
chandising, yet in some other it advanceth it. For it is 
certain that the greatest part of trade is driven by young 
.r, merchants ’upon borrowing at interest. So as, if the 
usurer either call in or keep back his money, there will 
ensue presently a great stand of trade. The second is, 
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.that, were it rot for this easy borrowing upon interest, 
men’s necessities wpuld draw upon them a most sudden 
undoing, in that they would 'be fbrced to sell their means 55 
(]:)4^ it lands or goods) far under foot ; and sc, whereas 
usury doth but gnaw upon them, bad markets would 
swallow them quite up. As for mortgaging, or pawning, 
it will little mend the matter, for either men will not take 
[jawns without use, or if they do, they will look ]}recise]y 
for the forfeiture. I remember a cruel monied man in 
the country, that would say, The devil take this usury ^ it 
keeps us from forfeit ui'C of mortgages and bonds. The 
third and last is, that it is a vanity to conceive that there 
would be ordinary borrowing without profit, and it is im- 65 
possible to conceive the number of inconveniences that 
will ensue, if borrowing be cramped. Therefore to speak 
of the abolishing of usury is idle ; all states have ever 
had it in one kind or rate, or other. So as that opinion 
must be sent to Utopia. 7^ 

To speak now of the reformation and reiglement of 
usury, how the discommodities of it maybe best avoided, 
and the commodities retained. It appears by the balance 
of commodities and discommodities of usury, two things 
are to be reconciled ; the one that tha tooth of ‘usury h% 75 
grinded, that it bile not too much ; the other that 
there be left open a means to invite monied men to lend 
to the merchants, foi* the continuing and quickening of 
trade. This cannot be done, except you introduce two 
sev?ral sorts of usury, a less and a greater. For if you 80 
{, reduce usury to one low rate, it will ease the coinmon 
borrower, but the merchant will be to seek for monef 
And it is to be noted, that the trade of merchandise being 
the most lucrative, may bear usury at a good rate ; other 
■ contracts not so. % 85 

To serve both intentions, the way would •be briefly 
thus : that there be two rates of usuiy, the one free and 
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general for all, the other under licence only to certain 
persons, and in certain places of merchandising. First, 
90 therefore, let usuty in general be reduced to five in the 
hundred, and let that rate be proclaimed to be free a^d 
current, and let the State shut itself out to take any 
penalty for the same. This will preserve borrowing from 
any general stop or dryness. This will “ease infinite 
95 borrowers in the country. This will, in good part, raise 
the price of land, because land purchased at sixteen years’ 
purchase will yield six in the hundred, and somewhat 
more, whereas this rate of interest yields but five. This, 

. by like reason, will encourage and edge industrious and 
100 profitable improvements, because many will rather ven- 
ture in that kind, than take five in the hundred, especially 
having been used to greater profit. Secondly, let there 
be certain persons licensed to lend to known merchants 
upon usury, at a high rate, and let it be with the cautions 
i®3 following. Let the rate be, even with the merchant him- 
self, somewhat more easy than that he used formerly to 
, pay ; for by that means all borrowers shall have some 
ease by this reformation, be he merchant or whosoever. 

‘ Let it be no bank, or common stock, but every man be 
I to piaster of his own money. Not that I altogether mislike 
banks ; but they will hardly be brooked, in regard of 
certain suspicions. Let the State be answered some 
small matter for the licence, and the rest left to the 
lender ; for if the abatement be but small, it will no wliit 
115 discourage the lender. For he, for example, that took be- 
fore ten or nine in the hundred, will sooner descend to eight 
ih the hundred, than give over this trade of usury, and go 
from certain gains to gains of hazard. Let these licensed 
lenders be in number indefinite, but restrained to certain 
principal cities and towns of merchandise. For then 
they will be hardly able to colour other men’s monies in 
the country, so as the licence of nine will not suck away 
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the. current rate of five* For no man will lend his monies 
far off, nor put them iirto unknown Jiands. • 

If it be objected that this doth in a sort authorise 
usiiry^ which before was in some places but permissive ; 
the answer is, that it is better to mitigate usury by de- 
' claration than to suffer it to rage by connivance. 
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A MAN that is young in years may be old in hours, if he 
have lost no time. But that happencth rarely. Gene- 
rally, youth is like the first cogitations, not so wise as 
the second, for there is a youth in thoughts as well as in 
5 ages. And yet the invention of young men is more 
lively than that of old, and imaginations stream into 
their minds better, and, as it wci'e, more divinely. 

Natures that have much heat, and great and violent 
desires and perturbations, are not ripe for action till they 
lo have passed the meridian of their years ; as it was with 
Julius Cmsar and wSeptimius Severus, of the latter of 
whom it is said, Juveiitutcm egit error i b us ^ ii\\o furori- 
bus,plenani\ and yet he was^ the ablest emperor almost 
of all the list. But reposed natures may do well in 
15 youth, as it is seen in Augustus Caesar, Cosmus Duke of 
Florence, Gaston de Fois, and others. 

On the other side, heat and vivacity in age is an 
excellent composition for business. Young men are 
fitter to invent than to judge, fitter for execution than 
20 for counsel, and fitter for new projects than for settled 
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business ; for the experience of age, in things that fall 
within the compass of it, directeih them, but in new 
things abuseth them. 

The errors of young men are the ruin of business ; 
but the errors of aged men amount but to this — that 25 
more might have been done, or sooner. Young men, 
in the conduct and manage of actions, embrace more 
than they can hold ; stir more than they can quiet ; 
fiy to the end, without consideration of the means and 
degrees ; pursue some few principles which they hav^e jo 
c'lianrcJ upon absurdly; care not to innovate, which 
draws unknown inconveniences ; use extreme remedies 
at first ; and (that which doubleth all errors) will not 
arlmowledgc or retract them ; like an unready horse 
that w’ill neither slop nor turn. 3S 

IMen of age object too much, consult too long, adven- 
ture too little, repent too soon, and seldom drive business 
home to the full period, but content themselves with a 
mediocrity of success. 

Certainly it is good to compound employments of 40 
both. For that will be good for the present, because 
the virtues of either age may correct the defects of both 
and good for succession, that young men may be learners, 
while men in age arc actors ; and, lastly, good for extern 
accidents, because auih(2rity followeth old men, and 45 
favour and popularity youth. 

But, J'or the moral part, perhaps, youth will have the 
pre-eminence, as age hath for the politic. A certain 
Rabbin, upon the text, Yotir yoitfig' Jtten shall see I’lsionSy 
and yotir old mni shall di'eam droams, inferreth that 50 
young men are admitted nearer to God than old, because 
vision is a clearer revelation than a dream. And, cer- 
tain!}, the more a man drinketli of the world, the cnore 
it intoxicateth ; and age doth profit rather in the powers 
jof understanding, than in the virtues of the will and 55 
[affections. 
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There be some have an over-early ripeness in their 
years, which fadeth betirnes. These are, first, such as 
have brittle wits, the edge whereof is soon turned ; such 
60 as was Hemiogenes the rhetorician, whose books are 
exceeding subtle, who afterwards waxed stupid. A 
second sort is of those that have some natural dis])ositions 
which have better grace in youth than in age ; such as 
is a fluent and luxurious speech, which becomes youth 
65 well, but not age. So Tully “saith of Hortensius, Idem 
manebat, neque idem decebat. The third is of such as 
take too high a strain at the first, and are magnanimous 
more than tract of years can uphold. As was Scipio 
Africanus, of whom Livy saith in effect, Ultima primis 
70 cedebanL 
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Virtue is like a rich stone, best plain set ; and surely 
virtue is best in a body that is comely, though not of 
delicate features, and that hath rather dignity of presence 
than beauty of aspect. Neither is it almost seen that 
very beautiful persons are otherwise of great virtue ; as 5 
if nature were rather busy not to err, than in labour to 
produce excellency. And therefore they prove accom- 
})lished, but not of great spirit ; and study rather be- 
haviour than virtue. But this holds not always ; for 
Augustus Cmsar, Titus Vespasianus, Philip le Bel of i© 
France, Edward IV, of EiighTnd, Ai^ibiades of Athens, 
Ismael the Sophy of Persia, were all high and great 
spirits, gnd yet the most beautiful men of their times. 

In beauty, that of favour is more than that of colour, 
and that of decent and gracious motion more than that 15 
of favour. That is the best part of beauty which a 
picture cannot express, no, nor the first sight of the life. 
There is no excellent beauty that hath not some j^trange- 

f ess in the proportion. A man cannot tell wlether 
^pellcs or Albert Durer were the more trifler ; whereof 20 
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the one would make a personage by geometrical propor- 
tions, the other by taking the best parts out of i 
faces to make one excellent. Suth personages I thmk, 
would please nobody but the painter that made them. 
.5 Not bu^ I think a painter may make a better face, ha 
ever was, but he must do it by a kind of .felicity (as a 
musician that maketh an excellent air in music), and 

"rule. A man shall see faces that, if you e.xam,ne 

them part by part, you shall find never a goo( , an. ) 

,„ iogLrdo well. If it be true that the F-J 

' of beauty is in decent motion, certainly it is no marvel 
though persons in years seem many times more amiabl . 
Pulchrorum autiimims pulchcr. _ lor no yout i can le 
comely but by pardon, and considering tlie b ° 
r make up the comeliness. Beauty is as siimnici-frii b, 
' which are easy to corrupt, and cannot last ; and foi he 
most part, it makes a dissolute youth and an age .a hu 
out of countenance ; but yet certainly again, if it light 
well, it maketh virtue shine, and vices blush. 
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Deformed persons are commonly even with nature, 
r or as nature hath done ill by them, so do 'they by 
nature ; bcin;^ for the most part (as the Scripture saith) 
of naiural affccfioiL And so they have their revenge 
of nature. Certainly lliere is a consent between the 5 
body and tlie mind, and where nature erreth in the one 
she ventureth in the other. Uoi feccat in iino, peri^ 
chfaiiir in aUcro, But because there is in man an 
election toiicliing the frame of his mind, ai!d a necessity 
in tlie frame of his body, the stars of natural inclination k 
are sometimes obscured by the sun of discipline and 
virtue. Therefore it is good to cofisfder of deformity, 
not as a sign (which is more deceivable) but as a cause 
which selclom faileth of the effect. 

Whosoever hath anything fixed in his person that ^ 
doth induce contempt, hath also a perpetual spur in 
himself to rescue and deliver himself from scorn. 

I herefore, all deformed persons are extreme bold, first, 
in their own defence, as being exposed to scoiii|'but 
in process of time by a general habit. Also, it stirreth 20 
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in them industry, and especially of this kind, to watch 
and observe the weakness of others, that they may ‘have 
somewhat to repay. , Aj^ain, in their superiors, it quench- 
eth jealousy towards them, as persons that they think 
25 they may at pleasure despise ; and it layeth the)r com- 
petitors and emulators asleep, as never believing they 
should be in possibility of advancement, till they see 
them in possession. So that upon the matter, in a great 
wit, deformity is an advantage to rising. 

30 Kings in ancient times (and at this present, in some 
countries) were wont to put great trust in eunuchs, 
because they that are envious towards all are obnoxious 
and officious towards one. But yet their trust towards 
them hath rather been as to good spials and good 
35 whisperers than good magistrates and officers. And 
much like is the reason of deformed persons. Still the 
ground is, they will, if they be of spirit, seek to free 
themselves from scorn ; which must be cither by virtue 
or malice. And therefore, let it not be marvelled, if 
40 sometimes they prove excellent ^rcrsons ; as was Age- 
silaus, Zanger the son of Solyman, yEsop, Gasca, presi- 
dent of Peru ; and Socrates may go likewise amongst 
them ; with others. 
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Houses are built to live inland not to look on ; therefore 
let use be preferred before uniformity, except where both 
may be had. Leave the goodly fabrics of houses, for 
beauty only, to the enchanted palaces of the poets, who 
build them with small cost. He that builds a fair house 5 
upon an ill seat, committeth himself to prison. Neither 
do 1 reckon it an ill seat only where the air is unwhole- 
some, but likewise where the air is uneqiiali As you shall 
see many fine seats set upon a knap of ground, environed 
with higher hills round about it ; whereby the heat of 10 
the sun is pent in, and ihh wind gatih^'eth as in troughs : 
so as you shall have, and that suddenly, as great diversity 
of heat# and cold^* as if you dwelt in several places. 
Neither is it ill air only that maketh an ill seat, but ill 
ways, ill markets, and, if you consult with Momus, ill 15 
neighbours. I speak not of many more ; want of water, 
want of wood, shade, and shelter, want of fruitfulness, 
and mixture of grounds of several natures, want^of^ pro- 
spect, want of level grounds, want of places at some near 
distance ior $ports of hunting, hawking, and races ; too ao 
VOL. IL 
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near the sea, too remote ; having the commodity of navig- 
able rivers, or the discommodity of their overflowing ; too 
far off from great cities, which mhy hinder business, or 
too near them, which lurcheth all provisions, and makcth 
25 everything dear; where a man hath a great livings laid 
together, and where he is scanted : all which, as it is 
impossible perhaps to find t^pgelhcr, so it is good to know 
them, and think of them, that a man may take* as many 
as he can ; and, if he have several dwellings, that he sort 
30 them so, that what he wanteth in the one he may find in 
the other. Liicullus answered Pompey well, who, when 
he saw his stately galleries and rooms so large and light- 
some in one of his houses, said, Surely^ an excc'lirnt 
place for suninu'j% but how do yoic in winter f Luciilhis 
35 answered, U^hy, do you not think me as wise as some 
fowls are, that ever change their abode \t02uards the 
whiter ? 

To pass from the scat to the house itself, we will do 
as Cicero doth in the orator’s art, who writes books l)c 
40 Oraiorc, and a book he entitles Orator ; whereof the 
former delivers the precepts of the art, and the latter the 
perfection. We will therefore describe a princely palace, 
making a brief xnodel thereof ; for it is stnange to see, 
now in Europe, sucli huge buildings as tlie Vatican and 
45 Escurial and some others be, and yet scarce a very fair 
room in them. 

First therefore, i say, you cannot have a perfect 
palace, except you have two several sides ; a sid^ for the 
banquet, a,s is spoken of in the book of Hester, and a 
50 side for the household ; the orie for feasts and triumphs, 
and the other jfor dwelling. I understand both these 
sides to be not only returns, but parts of the front ; and 
to be uniform without, though severally partitioned within; 
and to be on both sides of a great and stately tower in 
55 the midst of the front, that as it were joijieth them to- 
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gether on either hand. I would have, on the side of the 
bdnquet in front, one only goodly room above stairs, of 
some forty feet high ; “and under il> a room for a dressing, 
or pre])aring place, at times of triumphs. CXix the other 
side,* which is the household side, I wish it divided at 
the first into a hall and a chapel (with a partition between) 
both of good state and bigness ; and those not to go all 
the length, but t6 have at the further end a winter aud a 
summer parlour, both fair. And under these rooms a 
fair and large cellar sunk under ground ; and likewise t 
some jJiivy kitchens, with butteries and pantries, and the 
like. As for the tower, I would have it two stories, of 
eighteen foot high a-piecc above the two wings ; and a 
goodly leads upon the top, railed with statua's interposed ; 
and the same tower to be divided into rooms, as shall be 7 
thought fit. The stairs likewise to the upper rooms, let 
tlicm be upon a fair and open newel, and finely railed in 
with images of wood cast into a brass colour, and a very 
fair landing-place at the top. But this to be, if you do 
not point any of the lower rooms for a dining place of 7; 
servants. For otherwise you shall have the servants’ 
dinner iifter your owm ; for the steam of it will come up 
as in a tunnel. And so much for the (ront. Only, I 
understand the height of the first stairs to be sixteen feet, 
which is the height of the low'cr i*oom. Sc 

Beyond this front is there to be a |air court, but three 
sides of it of a far lower building tlian the front ; and in 
all the jpur corners of that court fair staircases, cast into 
tun ets on the outside, and not within the rows of build- 
ings themselves. But those towers are not to be of the 85 
height of the front, but rather proportionable to the lower 
building. Let the court not be paved, for that striketh 
up a great heat in summer, and much cold in winter, but 
only some side alleys with a cross, and tlie quarters to 
graze, being kept shorn, but not too near shorn. The row 90 
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of return on the banquet side, let it be all stately galleries ; 
in which galleries let there l>e three or five fine cupolas 
in the length of it, placed at eqtial distance, and fine 
coloured windows of several works. On the household 
ys sidcj chambers of presence and ordinary entertainn.ents 
with some bed-chambers ; and let all three sides be a 
double house, without thorough lights on the sides, that 
you may have rooms from the sun, both for forenoon and 
afternoon. Cast it also that you may have rooms both 
too for summer and winter ; shady for summer and warm for 
winter. You shall have sometimes fair houses so full of 
glass, that one cannot tell where to become to be out of 
the sun or cold. For embowed windows, I hold them of 
good use (in cities, indeed, upright do better, in respect 
JOS of the uniformity towards the street) for they be pretty 
retiring places for conference, and, besides, they keep 
both the wind and sun off. For that which would strike 
almost through the room, doth scarce pass the window. 
But let them be but few, four in the court, on the sides 
no only. 

Beyond this court let there be an inward court, of the 
same square and height, -which is to be environed with 
» the garden onfall sides ; and in the inside, cloistered on 
all sides upon decent and beautiful arches, as high as the 
us first story. On the under story, towards the garden, let 
it be turned to a grotto, or plaqe of shade, or estivation ; 
and only have opening and windows towards the garden; 
and be level upon the flpor, no whit sunk under ground, 
to avoid all dampishness. And let there* be a ioimtain, 
*120 or some fair work of statua’sin the midst of the court, 
and to be paved as the other court was. These buildings 
to be for privy lodgings on both sides, and the end for 
privy galleries. Whereof you must foresee that one of 
them*- be .‘for an infirmary, if the prince or any special 
Z 9 S person should be sick, with chambers, bed-chamber, 
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aiitccamcra and recmuera joining to it. This upon the 
second story. Upon the ground stpry, a fair gallery, open, 
upon pillars. And upon the third story likewise an open 
gall<ii-y upon pillars, to take the prospect and freshness of 
the garden. At both corners of the further side, by way 130 
of return, let there be two delicate or rich cabinets, 
daintily paved, richly hanged, glazed with crystalline 
glass, and a rich cupola in the midst, and all other 
elegancy that may be thought upon. In the upper gallery, 
too, I wish that there may be, if the place will yield it, 135 
some fountains running in divers places from the wall, 
with some fine avoidances. And thus much for the model 
of the ])alace ; save that you must have, before you come 
U) tlie front, three courts— a green court, plain, with a 
wall about it ; a second court of this same, but more 140 
garnished with little turrets, or' rather embellishments, 
upon the wall ; and a third court, to make a square witji 
the front, but not to be built, nor yet enclosed with a 
naked wall, but enclosed with terraces leaded aloft, and 
fairly garnished, on the thrCc sides, and cloistered on the 14s 
inside ^\’ith pillars, and not with arches below. As for 
offices, let them stand at distance, with some low galleries 
to pass from them to the palace itself. 
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God Almighty first planted a garden. And, indeed, it 
is the purest of Iniman pleasures. It is the grc.itcst re- 
freshment to the spirits of man, without which kiilding 
and palaces arc but gross handyworks : and a man shall 
5 ever see, that when ages grow to civility and elegancy, 
men conre to build stately, sooner than to garden finely ; 
as if gardenin^f were the greater perfection. I do hold it, 
in the royal ordering of gardens, there ought to be gar- 
dens for all the months in the year, in which, severally, 
,0 things of beauty may be then in season. For December 
and January', and tW' latter part' of November, you must 
take such things as are green all winter ; holly, ivy, bays, 
juniper, cypress-trees, yew, pjnes, fir-trees, rS’semary, 

' lavender ; periwinkle, the white, the purple, and the blue; 
,5 germander, flag, orange-trees, lemon-trees, and myrtles, 
if they be stoved ; and sweet marjoram, warm set. There 
followeth, for the latter part of January and February, 
the mezerion-kee, which then blossoms ; crocus vernus, 
both the yellow and the grey ; primroses, anemones, the 
,ic early tulip, hyacinthus oricntalis, chamai'ris, frettcllaria. 
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For March, there" come violets, especially the single blue, 
w*liich are the earliest ; the early daffodil, the daisy, the 
almond-tree in blossom, the peac?h-tree in blossom, the 
cornelian-tree in blossom, sweetbrian In April, follow 
the double white violet, the wall-flower, the stock-gilii- 5 
flower, the cowslip, flowcr-dc-luces, and lilies of all 
jiatures, rosemary flowers, the tulip, the double peony, 
the pale daffodil, the French honeysuckle, the cherry-tree 
in blossom, the damascene, and plufn-trees in blossoirf, 

‘ the white thorn in leaf, the lilac-tree. In May and June 30 
come pinks of all sorts, especially the blush pink ; roses 
ot all kinds, except the musk, which comes later ; honey- 
siirkles, strawberries, bugloss, columbine, the French 
marigold, flos Africanus, cherry-tree in fruit, ribes, figs 
in fruit, rasps, vine flowers, Ihvender in flowers, the sweet y, 
satyrian, with the white flower, herba miiscaria, lilium 
convallium, the apple-tree in blossom. In July come 
gilJiflowers of all varieties, musk roses, the lime-tree in 
blossom, early pears, and plums in fruit, ginnitings, quad- 
lins. In August come plum.s of all sorts in fruit, pears, y 
apricocks, barl^errics, fllberds. musk melons, monks- 
hoods of all colours. In September come grapes, apples, 
poppies of all colours, peaches, melocotcgies, nectarines, 
cornelians, wardens, quinces. In October and the be- 
ginning of November come services, medlars, buHaccs, 45 
roses cut or removed tcT come lal>e,*hollyoaks, and Such 
like. These particulars are for the climate of London ; 
but my meaning is perceived, that you may have ver 
perpetuuin^ ns the place%ffords. 

And because the breath of flowers is far sweeter in the 50 
air (where it comes and goes, like the warbling of music) 
than in the hand, therefore nothing is more fit for that 
delight than to know what be the flowers and plants that 
do best perfume the air. Roses, damask and red, are fast 
flowers of their smell ; so that you may walk by a whole 5.5' 
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row of them, and find nothing of their sweetness, yea, 
though it be in a morning’s dew. Bays likewise yield ho 
smell as they grow, rosemary little, nor sweet marjoram. 
That which, above all others, yields the sweetest smell in tlie 
air, is the violet ; especially the white double violet, which 
comes twice a-ycar, about the middle of April and about 
Bartholomew-tide. ‘Next to that is the musk rose. Then 
the strawberry leaves dying, with a most excellent cordial 
smell. Then tlic flower of the vines ; it is a little dust like 
5 the dust of a bent, which grows upon the cluster in the first 
coming forth. Then sweetbriar. Then wall-floivers, which 
are very delightful to be set under a parlour or lower 
chamber window. Then pinks and gilliflowcrs, especially 
the matted pink and clove gilliflowcrs. Then the flowers 
o of the lime-tree. Then the honeysuckles, so they be 
somewhat afar off. Of bcan-fl©wers I speak not, be- 
cause they are field flowers. But those which perfume 
the air most delightfully, not passed by as the rest, but 
being trodden upon and crushed, are three, that is, bur- 
75 nef wild thyme, and water-mints. Therefore, you are 
to set whole alleys of them, to have the pleasure \vhe]'» 
you walk or tread. .:!'' V 

For gardeirs (speaking of ihose M^feich are, indeed, 
prince-like, as we have done of buildings), the contents 
80 ought not well to be under thirty acres of^j ground, and 
to divided into three parts ; ’a green in the entrance, 
a heath or desert in the going forth, and the main garden 
in the midst, besides alleys on both sides. And I like 
well that four acres of ground assigned to the green, 
8 s six to the heath, four and four to either side, and twelve 
to the main gdrden. The green hath two pleasures ; the 
one, because nothing is more pleasant to the eye than 
green^rass kept finely shorn ; the olher^ because it will 
.. give you a fair alley in the midst, by which you may go 
go in front upon a stately hedge, which is to fnclose the 




g^irdcn. ' ]kit, because the alley will be long, and in great 
heat of the year oi: day, you ought not to buy the shade 
in the garden, by going in the sun through the green, 
therefore you arc, of either side the green, to plant a 
covert alley, upon carpenters^ work, about twelve feet in 95 
.height, by which you may go in shade into the garden. 

As for the making of knots or figures, with divers- 
coloured earths, that they may lie under the windows 
of the house on that side on which the garden stands, 
they be but toys ; you may see as good sights many ico 
times in tarts. The garden is best to be square, encom- 
passed on all the four sides with a stately arched hedge*. 
II1C arches to be upon pillars of carpenters’ work, of 
some ten feet high, and six feet broad ; and the spaces 
l.)etwecn, of the same dimensions with the breadth of 105 
the arch. Over the arthes let there be an entire hedge 
of some four foot high, framed also upon carpenters’ 
woik ; and upon the upper hedge, over every arch, a 
little turret with a belly enough to receive a cage of birds : 
a.nd over every space between the arches, some other no 
little figure, with broad plates of round coloured glass 
gilt, for the sun 4.0 play upon. Bu: this hedge I in- 
tend to be raised upon a bank, not steep, but gently 
.slope, of some six foot, set all with flowers. Also, I 
understand l^liat this sc^uare of the garden should not ns 
be the whole breadth of the grouitd, but to leave on 
either side ground enough for diversity of side alleys, 
unto wl'Sich the two cot ert alleys of the green may deliver 
>’ou. But there must be.no alleys with hedges at either 
end of this great enclosure — not at the hither end, for 120 
letting your prospect upon this fair hedge from the green, 
nor at the further end, for letting your prospect from the 
hedge through the arches upon the heath. ^ , 

For the ordering of the ground within the great 
hedge, I leave it to variety of device ; advising, never- 125 
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theless, that whatsoever form you cast it into, first it be 
not too busy, or full of work. Wherein I, for my part, 
do not like images cilt out in juniper or other garden 
stuff : they be for children. Little low hedges, rpiind 
130 like welts, with some pi*etty pyramids, I like well ; and 
in some places fair columns, upon frames of carpenters^ 
■work, I would also have the alleys spacious and fair. 
You may have closer alleys upon the side grounds, Init 
none in the main garden. 1 wish also, in the very 
135 middle, a fair mount, with three ascents and alleys, 
enough for four to walk abreast ; which I would have 
to be perfect circles, without any bulwarks or emboss- 
ments : and the whole mount to be thirty foot high, and 
some fine banqueting-house, with some chimneys neatly 
140 cast, and without too much glass. 

For fountains, the>' are a great beauty and refresh- 
ment ; but pools mar all, and make the garden unwhole- 
some, and full of flies and frogs. Fountains I intend to 
be of two natures, the one that sprinkleth or spout cih 
145 water ; the other a fair receipt of water, of some thirty 
or fort}" foot scpiare, but without any fish, or slime, or 
mud. For the first, the ornaments of images, gilt or of 
marble, which «ire in use, do well : but the main matter 
is so to convey the water as it never stay, either in the 
ISO bowls or in the cistern ; that the water be |iever by rest 
discoloured, green oc red, or the like, or gathei- any mossi- 
ness or putrefaction. Besides that, it is to be cleansed 
every day by the hand. Also some steps up to‘ it, and 
^ some fine pavement about it, do well. As for the other 
155 kind of fountain, which we may call a bathing-pool, it 
may admit much curiosity and beauty, wherewith we 
will not trouble ourselves : as, that the bottom be finely 
paved^ alid wuth images ; the sides likewise ; and withal 
embellished with coloured glass, and such things of 
160 lustre, encompassed also with fine rails of low statua’s. 
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Byt the main point is the same which ’ we mentioned in 
the former kind of fountain, which is, that the water be 
in perpetual motion, fed by a watef higher than the pool, 
and delivered into it by fair spouts, and then discharged 
away under ground, by some equality of bores, that it ■it.s 
stay little. And for tine devices, of arching water with- 
out spilling, and making it rise in several forms (of 
feathers, drinking glasses, canopies, and the like), they 
lie pretty things to look on, but nothing to health and 
sweetness. 170 

For the heath, which was the third part of our plot, I 
wislicd it to be framed, as much as may be, to a natural 
wildness. Trees I would have none in it, but some 
thickets made only of sweetbriar and honeysuckle, and 
some wild vines amongst, and the ground set with violets, 175 
Strawberries, and primroses ; for these are sweet, and 
prosper in tlic shade, and these are to be in the heath 
here and there, not in any order. 1 like also little heaps, 
in the nature of mole-hills (such as are in wild heaths), 
to be set, some with wild thyme, some with pinks, some iBo 
with germander, that gives a good llowcr to the eye ; 
some with periwinkle, some with violets, some with 
strawberries, some with cowslips, sonifi with daisies, 
some with red roses, some with lilium convallium, some 
with sweet-\villiams red, some with beaFs-foot, and the i8r 
like low flowers, being Vithal sw^et and sightly. Part 
of which heaps to be with standards of little bushes 
prickeff upon their top, and part without. The standards 
to be roses, juniper, holly, (berberries but here and there, 
because of the smell of their blossom), red currants, 190 
gooseberries, rosemary, bays, sweetbriar, and such like. 

But these standards to be kept with cutting, that they 
grow not out of course. v 

For the side grounds, you are to fill them with Variety 
of alleys private, to give a full shade, some of them,'K^5 
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wheresoever the sun be. You arc to frame some of them 
likewise for shelter, that, when the wind blows sharp, 
you may walk as in a galleiyj And those alleys must 
be likewise hedged at both ends to keep out the \t^ind ; 
?oo and these closer alleys must be ever finely gravelled, and 
no grass, because of going wet. In many of these alleys, 
likewise, you are to set fruit-trees of all sorts, as well 
upon the walls as in ranges. And this should be gene- 
rally observed, that the borders wherein you plant your 
-■■■'3 fruit-trees be fair, and large, and low, and not steep, and 
set with fine flowers ; but thin and sparingly, lest they 
deceive the trees. At the end of both, the side grounds 
I would have a mount of some pretty height, leaving the 
wall of the enclosure breast-high, to look abroad into the 
210 fields. 

For the main garden, I do not deny but there should 
be some fair alleys .ranged on both sides with fruit-trees ; 
and some pretty tufts of fruit-trees and arbours witli 
scats, set in some decent order ; but these to be by no 
215 means set too thiek, but to leave the main garden, so 
as it be not close, but the air open and fi ee. For as for 
shade, 1 would have you rest upon the alleys of the side- 
grounds, thereto walk, if you feel disposed, in the heat 
of the year or day ; but to make account, that the main 
garden is for the more temperate parts of the year, and, 
in the heat of summCiy for the inorning and the evening, 
or overcast days. 

For aviaries, I like them not, except they be of that 
j largeness, as they may be turfed, and have living plants 
325 and bushes set in them, that the birds, may have more 
scope and natural nestling, and that no foulness appear 
on the floor of the aviary. . 

So r^have made a platfonn of a princely garden, 
partly by precept, partly by drawing ; not a model, ])ut 
*30 some geneml lines of it : and in this I have spared for 
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IK) cost But it -is nothing for great princes, that, for the 
mtist part, taking advice with workmen, with no less 
cost set their things together, and ^metimes add statua’s, 
and such things, for state and magnificence, but nothing 
to th% true pleasure of a garden. 
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(0f ^cgotiatins 

It is generally better to deal by speech than by letter, 
and by the mediation of a third than by a man’s self. 
Letters are ‘ good,, wnen a man would draw an answer by 
letter back again ; or when it may serve for a man’s jiisti- 
5 fication afterwards to produce his own letter ; or \N'hcre 
it may be danger to be interrupted, or heard by pieces. 
To deal in person is good, wlien a man’s face breed eth 
regard, as commonly with inferiors ; or in tender cases, 
where a mait’s eye upon the countenance of liim with 
lo whom he speakeih may give him a direction how far to 
go ; and generally, where a man will reserve to himscll 
liberty, either to disavow or to expound. 

In choice of instruments, it is better to choose mcr 
of a plainer sort, that arc like to do that that is cdinmittct 

It is better generally tw deale by siieeche, then by letters, and b 
the mediation of a third, then by ones selfe : fires are good, whtm 
man would drawe an a u us were by letter backe againe, or wlu'n 
may scrue for a mans lustihcation afterwardes to produce his own 
ire ; fo deale in person is good, where a mans face breedes reganli 
as commonly w^’‘ inferiours : in ehoise of Instruments it Is better t 
choose men of a plainer sorte, that arc likely to doc that w^'^ 
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to thorn,, and to report back again faithfully the success, 15 
thcfn those that are cunning to contrive out of other men’s 
business somewhat to grace theniieelvcs, and will help 
the matter in report, for satisfaction sake. Use also such 
pcrsofis as affect tlie business wherein they are employed 
(for tliat quicl^ncth much), and such as arc fit for the r ^ 
jnatter ; as, bold men for expostulation, fair-spoken men 
fur ])crsuasion, crafty men for inquiry and observation, 
froward and absurd men for business that doth not well 
bear out itself. Use also such as have been lucky, and 
])rcvailed before in things wherein you ha\e employed 
them. For that breeds confidence, and they will strive 
tc) maintain their prescri])tion. 

It is better to sound a person with whom one deals, 
afar off, tlian to fall upon the point at first, except you 
mean to surprise him by some short question. It is 
better dealing with men in appetite, than with those that 
are vvliere they would be. if a man deal with another 
upon conditions, the start or first pciformance is all ; 
Avliic.h a man cannot rcasonal>ly demand, except either 
the nature of the thing be suclr which must go before ; 
or else a man can persuade the other party that he shall 
still need him in some other thing ; or el^e that he be 
counted the honcstcr man. 

coiiiiniltod vnlo them, and to roj^ort back agalne faithfully the suc- 
eesse ; then they that are cunning to eonniifc tmt of other mens 
tuisinc's .sornewliat to grace thciasolues, and will liclpc the nt;U.ter in 
roportc fcafcsatisfactiuiis sake: It i.s better to souude a person w‘‘^ 
w home one dealeth far of, then to fall vjion the pointe at fiisl, 
e.xeept you ineatie to surprize him by .some short question : It is 
better dealing w^*^' men of ajjpetite, then tho.so who are where 
they would be : if a man dcale \v''‘ another vpoii conditions, the 
start, or first performaunce is all, a man cannot reasonably de- 
maiindc, except either the nature of the thing be such, W^**^mubt 
C'C before, or else a man can perswade tlio other party that he 
shall noede him in some other thing, or else that he be counted the- 
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All practice is to discover, or to work. Men discover 
40 themselves in trust, in passion, at unawares, and' of 
necessity— when they would have somewhat done, and 
cannot find an apt pretext If you would work any man, 
you must cither know his nature or fashions, and so lead 
him ; or, his ends, and so persuade him ; or his w’eakness 
45 and disadvantages, and so aw'e him ; or those tliat have 
interest in him, and so govern him. In dealing with 
cunning persons, w’e must ever consider their ends to 
interpret their speeches ; and it is good to say little to 
them, and that wdiich they least look for. In all negotia- 
50 tions of difficulty, a man may not look to sow and reap 
at once, but must prepare business, and so ripen it by 
. degrees. 

honester man : all practise is to discover, or to make men discover 
Ihemseliies in trust, in passion, at vna, wares, and of nccc'ssiiy, 
where they would haue somewhat donne, and cannot fmde an a])t 
pretext ; If you would worke any man, you must either knowe his 
nature, and fashions, iind so leadehim: or his endes, and so wi?i 
him ; or his weaknesses, or disadvauntages, and so awe lum, rir 
those that haue interest in him, and so govern him : In dealing w'^ 
cunning persons, we must ever consider llieir end(>s, to interfmU 
their speaches, and it is good to say litle vnto them, and th;it w"' 
they least looke.for. 
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Costly followers arc not to bo liked ; lest, while a man 
maketh his train longer, he make his wings shorter. I 
reckon to be costly, not them alone which charge the 
jiurse, but wliich arc wearisome and importune in suits. 
Ordinary followers ought to challenge no higher condi- 5 
tions than countenance, recommendation, and protection 
from wrongs. Factious followers arc worse to be liked, ^ 
which follow not upon affection to liim with whom they 
range themselves, but upon discontentment conceived 
against some other ; whereupon commonly ensueth that lo 
ill intelligence that we many times see between great 
persojages. Likewise glorious followers, who make 

Costly followers are not lo liked, least while a nian maketh his ^ 
traine longer, he maketh his wing(‘S shorter : I reckon to be costly 
not them alone w“^’ charge the purse, but w*^** are wearisome, and 
importunate in suites : ordinary followers ought to challenge no 
higher conditions, then countenaunce, recommendation^ and pro- 
tection from wrong : factious followers are worse to be Med w*^*' 
toll(AV(! not ypon affection to him w‘^ whome they raunge them 
st'liu's, but vpon some discontentment received against some others 

VOL. 11. V 
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themselv^es as trumpets of the commendation of those 
they follow, are full of inconveniences. For they taint 
'5 business through want of secrecy ; and they export 
honour from a man, and make him a return in envy. 
There is a kind of follow’crs, likewise, which arc dangerous, 
being indeed espials ; which inquire the secrets of the 
house, and bear tales of them to others. Yet such men 
20 many times are in great favour ; for they are officious, 
and commonly exchange tales. The following by certain 
estates of men, answerable to that which a great man 
himself professeth (as of soldiers to him that hath been 
employed in the wars, and the like), hath ever been a 
25 thing civil, and well taken even in monarchies ; so it be 
without too much pomp or popularity. Tut the most 
honourable kind of following is to be followed as one that 
apprehendeth to advance virtue and desert in all sorts of 
persons. And yet, where there is no eminent odds in 
30 sufficiency, it is better to take with the more passable 
than with the more able. And, besides, to speak truth, 
in base times active men arc of more use than virtuous. 
It is true, that in government it is good to use men of 
one rank equally ; for to countenance some extraordi- 
*35 narily is to make them insolent, and the rest discontent, 

whercvj')on comraonly insucth that ill imelligence, that many tinu's 
’we see belweeiKi greale personages : the following of cert, line stall's 
awn.swerablc to that w*"'’ a greate personage Ihmselfe la-fjfesscth ; as 
of soLildicrs to him that hath bin irnploiecl in the warres, and llic like, 
hath ever bin a thing civill, and well taken eiien in Monartrnies, so 
it be w^''out too much pompe, or popularity : but the most hoiuir- 
able kinde of following is to be followed, as one that intendetli to 
advannee vertue, and desert in all sortes of persons: and yet win- re 
there is no imminent ods in sufficiency, it is better to take w*"^ 
the more passable, then w**^ the more able ; in government of 
charge 1^ good to vse men of one ranke equally ; for to coiinten- 
aunce some extraordinarily is to make them insolent and the rest 
discontent, because they may claime a due : but in favours to \ .se 
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because they may claim a due. But contrariwise in 
hivour, to use men with much difference and election, is 
^ood ; for it makeththe persons preferred more thankful, 
aiK^ the rest more officious ; because all is of favour. It 
is good discretion not to make too much of any man at 4^^ 
the first, because one cannot hold out that proportion. 
I'o l^e governed (as we call it) by one, is not safe, for it 
shows softness, and gives a freedom to scandal and dis- 
reputation ; for those that v'ould not censure or speak ill 
of a man immediately, will talk more boldly of those 45 
tlial are so great with them, and thereby wound their 
honour Vet to be distracted with many, is worse ; for 
it makes men to be of the last impression, and full of 
change. To take advice of some few friends, is ever 
lionourablc ; for lookers-on many times see more than 
gamesters ; and the vale best discovereth the hill. There 
is little friendship in the world, and least of all between 
equals, which was wont to be magnified. That that is, 
is between superior and inferior, wliose fortunes may 
comprehend the one the other. 5; 

mrn w"' imich didi^nnice, and rV'ction is good, for it maketh the 
]M'rsons I'trefcrn/d more lhaiikfnil, and the rest affections, tx^cansc 
all is of favour : it is good not to make to nwich of any man at 
hrst, because one cannot hokh; out fiiat proportion, to be governed 
by one is not good, and to b(‘ distracted by many is worse ; l)ul to 
advise of freindcs is* ever hoiHjral>Jt' ; for lookers on many 
tinifs see more then gamstcTs, and the vale best discoverihli the 
hii!. jihere is little fr<‘indeship in the worlde, and least of all 
beUvcenc equalls, that is, is betwecMie sui)eriour and inferiour, 
wliose fortunes may comiireLiende tlie one the other. 
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Maxv ill matters and jn’ojccts arc undertaken ; and pri- 
vate suits do putrefy the public j^'ood. .Many ;yu()d 
matters arc undertaken with l)ad minds : 1 mean not 
only corrupt minds, but crafty minds, that intend not 
5 performance. Some embrace suits whicli ncr er mean to 
deal effectually in them ; Init if they see thcie may be 
life in the matter, by .some other mean, they will be con- 
tent to win a thank, or take a second reward, or. at least, 
to make use in ^le meantime of the suitor's hopes. Some 
10 take hold of suits only for an occasion to cross some 
pther, or to make an information, whereof they could not 
otherwise lia\'e a[)t prete.vf, wiihfilit care what become of 

the suit when the turn is served ; or, genertdiy, to make 

^ ' 

Many ill maitor.s arc vndtTtakcn, and many good matters w*’' ill 
mindes : some embrace suites ntw mcane to dcalo effectually 
in them, but if they see there may be life in tlie matter by some 
other meanc, they will content to win n thanki', or take a second 
rewarde : some t<lie holdtj of suites onely for an occasion to crosse 
some others, or to make an information, whercfd they could not 
otherwise, liaue ajtt pretext, w* out care of what become of the 
suite, when that turne is served : nay some vndertake suites a 
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other men’s business a kind of entertain ment to brine; in 
their own. Nay, some undertake suits with a full purpose ’'S 
to let them kill, to the end to gratify the adverse party or 
con^pctilor. 

Surely there is in some sort a right in cvee y suit : 
vithcr a right of erjuity, if it lie a suit of controversy, or a 
riglit of desert, if it be a suit of ])ctition. If ah'ection lead 2^-’ 
a man to favour the wrong side in justice, let him rather 
use his countenance to conpmund the matter tlian to 
carry it. If affection lead a man to favour the less worthy 
in desert, let him do it without depraving or disabling 
tlio better dcserver. In suits wliich a man doth not well 
under ^land, it is good to refer them to some friend of 
mist and judgmerit, that ma\' re])ort wlicthcr he may deal 
in t'ncm witli lumour ; but let him choose well his refci- 
e ndaries, for else he may l,)c led by the nose. 

Suitors arc so distasted witlt delays and abuses, that 
plain dealing in denying to (had in suits at first, and re- 
porting the success barely, and in challenging no more 
thanks than oneliath deserved, is grown not only honour- 
able, but also gracious. In suits of favour, the first 
c oming ought to lake little place. So far forth considcra- 33 


till! jiurpose to let them falltc") the oiidc' to gratify lh(‘ adverse party, 
or competitor. Smvly there is in sorU' a right in every sute, either 
a right of ecjiiiiy, if it be a s«t(' of conirovfj'sy, or a riglit of desert, 
if it l-ie a sute of jutitioii : if atTi'etiou leade a man to favour tire 
wrong side, in lustiee rather let him vse his coimtenanncc to eom- 
])oimd th(‘ matter tlunj to earry it : if aft'ec-tion leade a man to 
favour the Irsse vvoithy in dc-^'rt, let him doe vv^'orit fJe]ira.ving, or 
di-^abliug the oetltT descrv'cr ; in suites w''* a, man doth not vnder- 
st ancle, it is good to refer them to some freindc of his, of trust, and 
ludgunnent, tliat may report whither he may dealc in them w'" 
honour : Suters are so distasted w*‘* dclaies, and abuses, ^hal plaine 
dealing in denying to cleaile in snitf's at first, and ngiorting^he suc- 
(■'•siH' barely, and in challenging no more thankes them one hath 
(U'Served is growne not onely honorable, but also gratious. in 
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tion may be had of his trust, that, if intellig-ence of the 
matter could not otherwise have been had but by him, 
advantage be not taken of the note, but the party left to 
his other means, and in some sort recompensed fo/ his 
40 discovery. To be ignorant of the value of a suit is sim- 
plicity, as well as to be ignorant of the right thereof is 
want of conscience. 

Secrecy in suits is a great mean of obtaining ; for 
voicing them to be in forwardness may discourage some 
4S kind of suitors, but doth quicken and awake others. But 
timing of the suit is the principal. Timing, I say, not 
-only in respect of the person who should grant it, but in 
respect of those which are like to cross it. Let a man, 
in the choice of his mean, rather choose the fittest mean 
50 than the greatest mean ; and rather them that deal in 
certain things, than those that are general. The repara- 
tion of a denial is. sometimes equal to the first grant, if a 
man show himself neither dejected nor discontented. 
Iniquunt petas^ ut erquHtn /eras is a good rule where a 
55 man hath strength of favour ; but otherwise, a man were 
belter rise in his suit : for he that would have ventured 
at first to have lost the suitor, will not, in the conclusion, 
lose both the suitor and his own former favour. 

Nothing is thought so easy a request to a great per- 
vk. son, as his letter ; and yet, if it be not in a good cause, 

sutes of favour the first comining ought to take but litle place, so 
farfoorth consideration may he had of his trust, that if^bitclli- 
gonce of the matter could not otherwise haue beene had but by 
him, advauntage be not taken of the «otc : to be ignoraunt of th.te 
value of a suite, is sim|)]icitic, aswell as to be ignoraunt of the 
right thereof is want of conscience : secrecy in suites is a greate 
meane of obtaining : for voycing them to be in forwardnes, may 
discourage some kinde of suiters, but doth cjuicken, and awake 
others : ^but timing of suites is the principal! : timing, I say, not 
onely in respect of the person that should graunt it, but in respect 
of those, w'*’ are like to crossc it ; nothing is thought so easie a 
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it is so much out of his reputation. There are no worse 
instruments than these general contrivers of suits ; for 
they arc but a kind of poison and infection to public 
proceedings. 

request to a greate man as his tre, and yet not in an ill cause, it is 
so much out of his reputation. 
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SirniKS serve for (]elii;ht, for ornanicnt, nnd for nbility. 
Their chief use for delii^ht, is in privaicness and retiring' ; 
for ornament, is in discourse; and for abilit}, is in the 
jiid|.nncnt and disi)\)dlioji of business. For expert, men 
5 can execute, and perhaj)s jiidee of particulars, one by 
one; l)iit the pcncral c(iimsels. and the ])lots and mar- 
shallintj of affairs, come best iroin those that arc learned. 
To s])end too much time in studies, is sloth ; to use them 
too much for orivament, is affectation ; to make jLidp;meyt 
wholly by their rules, is the humour of a scholar. Hicyv 
perfect natiu'e, and are perfected by experience, for 
natural abilities arc like natural plants, that need proyiiiii't 
by study ; and studies themselves do ^ivc forth direc- 

i ‘ 

Studies seme for jxistimes. for oraurK'iils, for ahililie.?: llicir 
eheife vse for pastiiries is iu nn'vnteuess aiul ivtiriug ; for onta- 
nvmls, in discourse; and for ability in ludiuiK'nt and disposal of 
hu.sini'ss; Fr expert men can (JX'ecute, Iml learned are men more 
fit to ludee, and censure : to .spoiule to much lime in tlimn is slOth : 
to vse the^idio muoli for ornanumt is affeetalion : to make huF'e- 
inent wliolely hy tln'ir rules is the Imnior of a scliulkT : they perfect 
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tions too much at large, except they be bounded in by 
ex])criencc. Crafty men contemn studies ; simple men 
admire tlicin ; and wise men use them. For they teach 
not ^heir (uvn use ; but that is a wisdom without them, 
and alcove them, Avon by observation. 

Read not to contradict and confute, nor to believe 
and take for granted, nor to lind talk and discourse, but 
It) weigh and consider. Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed, and some few to be chewed a.nd 
dig'jstcd. That is, some books are to be read only in 
jjarls ; t)lhcrs to l.)C read, l)ut not curiously ; and some 
tv '.v to 1)0 read wholly, and with diligence and attention. 
t)ome l,)ooks also maybe read by deputy, and extracts 
m.-ivie of them by others; but that would be only in tl;^> 
ic imjxn tanl arguments, and the meaner sort of IBooks : 
ebc distilled books are, like common distilled waters, 
ll.),'hy things. Reading makctli a full man; conference 
.1 iXMcly man ; and writing an cxiu't man. And, there- 
fore, if a man write little, he had need have a gieat me- 
mor}' ; if lie confer little, he had need have a present 
wit ; and if he read little, he had need have much cunning, 
to seem to know that he doth not. 


nature, rrnd are tbeinselues perfected by experience : .crafty men 
c onteiiiin.' them, wise men \.se tliem, men admire tliem. for 

tlx’y teadie not their ownc vse, but that th(*rc is a wisdome 
them, and uboue them wouue by observation; Reacic not to con- 
tradiet^nor to beleeiie, but to weigh, and con.sidcr. Some 1)Ooke'j 
are to Ije taslrrl, others to be swallowed, and .some hove to be 
elwwed, and digesU'd; tliat is! some are to be reade oncly in partes, 
others to be rcadc but curiously, nud some fewe is be reade wholely 
vv'*' diligence, and attention. Reading maketh a full man, con- 
ference, a ready, and writing an exact man: therefore it a man 
write Title he liad neede of a grente nteniijry ; it he eonfj,a' Title, lie 
liad neede of a present A^it, and if he rcadc lille, he haft neede 
iuiue much cunning to seeme to knowe that he doth not knowe : 
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Histories make men wise ; poets witty ; the mathe- 
matics subtle; natural philosophy deep ; moral, grave; 
logic and rhetoric, able to contend. Akunt stadia in 
viorcs. Nay, there is no stood or impediment in the wit, 
40 but may be wrought out by fit studies, like as diseases of 
the body may have appropriate exercise : bowling is good 
for the stone and reins, shooting for the lungs and 
breast, gentle walking for the stomach, riding for the 
head, and the like. So, if a man’s wits be wandering, 
45 let him study the mathematics ; for in demonstrations, 
if his wit be called away never so little, he must begin 
again. If his wit be not apt to distinguisli or find ditfer- 
ences, let him study the schoolmen, for they are cymini 
s^ctores. If he be not apt to beat over matters, and to 
50 call upon one thing to prove and illustrate another, 
let him study the lawyers cases. So every defect of the 
mind may have a special receipt. 

Histories make men wise : Poets witty : the Mathernatiques subtile ; 
Natural! Philosoj'Iiie deepe ; IVloral graue : Logiqiie, and Ketho- 
rique able to contende. 



LI 


fartion 


Many have an opinion not wise, that for a prince to 
[govern his estate, or for a great person to govern his 
])rocce(lings according to the respect to factions, is a 
principal part of policy. Whereas, contrariwise, the 
chiefest wisdom is, either in ordering those things which 5 
are general, and wherein men of several factions do 
nevertheless agree, or in dealing with correspondence to 
particular persons one by one. But 1 say not that the 
consideration of Actions is to be neglected. Mean men, 
in their rising, must adhere ; but great men, that have 10 
strength in themselves, were better* to maintain them- 


Many hauc a newt* wisdomc, otherwise called a fond opinion, 
that for a Prince to governe, his estate, on for a greate person to 
govenie his proceedings according to the respect of tactions is the 
])rincipall parte of pollicie : whereas contrariwise the chiefest 
wisdome is either in ordering those thinges w*^'' are gencrall, and 
wlumin men of scverull factions doe nevertheles agree; or in 
dealing w^t’ corrispondent persons one by one; but I saj^ |iot that 
the considt!ration of factions is to be neglected : mcane men must 
adhearc,* but greate men that hauc strength in thernselues were 
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selves indifferent and neutral. Yet even in be;:,dnners, to 
adhere su moderately, as he be a man of the one faction, 
which is most passable with the other, commonly givelh 
best way. The lower and weaker faction is the hridci- in 
conjunction; and it is often seen, that a fewtlmt arc stiff, 
do tire out a greater number titat are nu're moderate. 

\Vhen one (>f the factions is extinguished, the remain- 
ing SLibdividclh ; as the fac tion between Lucullus and tlic 
rest of the noldes of the Senate (wjiic h they ('ailed 
c/f/Zaaif/t's) held out awliile against the fiction of I'oinjicv 
and Caesar; but when the Senate's authority was pulled 
down, Ca:sar and Pompey soon after biake. 'I’hc faction 
or party of Anlmiius and <)cta.viiis Cia-sar ae.ainst ilrutir'^ 
and Cassiu-.. held out likeni'-e for a tinu.' ; but wlicn 
JJrntus and Caseins were overthrown, then, soon aflei-, 
futtoniiis and (Jctaviiis ])rake, and subdivided, 'fhese 
exam])Ics are of war.->, fail l!ic same hAdelh in priwttc' 
factions, And, therefore, those tiiat are seconds in 
factions, do man}' times, when the faction suhdi\'idclh, 
prove jirincipals. Put many times also tluyv prove 
(’yphers and cashiered ; for many a man's strcngtli is In 
o])j)ositiors, and, when that faileth, he groweth out of u>c. 

It is commonly se<m, that men once placed, lake in 
with the conti’ary faction to that l.>y which they enter : 
thinking, belike, tha.t they have their lirst sure, and now 
are read}' for a new purcirase. The traitor in faction 
lightly gocth away A\'ith it ; for when rnattei's have stuck 

OettiT to muintnine tlicnisi'lnv?, indirfeg-nt nml noutrail : yrtanm in 
beginners to adbeare so niodi.'r;!i<>ly as ho be a man of tla.' one 
faction, AV-’’ is passa blest llie oila-r commonly giveth bnst wat c ; 
the lowfT, and weaker faction is tlie firnuir in eondition : wlaai one 
of f:ii'ti(ms is ex^i^gn^‘^Iled, the remaining snfjdividcth, Av'-'-' i^ 
good for second: it is commonly simmic that men once fdat'cd 
take in V/’*’ Ih'* contrniy facti(m to that bv they enter: tlic 
traitor in factions lightly goeth away w"' it. tt)r when matters haue 
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long in balancing, the winning of some one man casteth 
tlicin, and he getleth all ilie thanks. The even carriage 40 
between’ two factions proceedcth n«t always of modera- 
tion, ^iit of a tniencss to a man's self, with end to make 
use of both. Certainly, in Italy, they hold it a little sus- 
pect in po])cs, when they Jiavc often in their mouth, 

coniumnc', and take it to be a sign of one that 4S 
meaneth to refer all to the greatness of his own hourc. 

Kings had need beware how tliey side themselves,’ 
and make them^eb’es as of a faction or party ; for leagaies 
williin the State are e\er ja'rnicious to monarchies : for 
llie\' raise an obligation paramount to obligation of 50 
.sovereignt}', and make tlie king ianquani nuns t’x nohis ; 
as was to be seen in the league of Fra.ncc. When 
f,t( lions are carried too high and too A'iolcntl}', it is a sign 
of weakness in princes, and much to the prejudice bo|h 
of their authority and business. The motions of factions 55 
imdcr kings ought to he like the motions gas the astro- 
nomers speak) of the inferior orbs, wTich may have their 
projjor motions, but yet still are cpiietly carried by the 
higher motion of pyimuni mobile, 

stuck long in bulluK'ing tlic winning of sonic one man caslclli 
tlicin, and lie gcUclli a!! tlie thaiikcs. 



LII 


(!F)f Cntmonifsi niib 


He that is on]y real had need have excccdinj^^ parts 
of virtue, as the stone had need to be rich tliat is set 
without foil. But if a man mark it well, it is in praise 
and commendation of men as it is in i,^ettin^L;'s and ^ains. 

5 For the proverb is true, Tliaf vid'c lu'uvy 

/fursiW) for lij^ht gains come thick, whereas great come 
but now and then ; so it is true, that small matters win 
great cominerdation, because they arc continually in use 
and in note, whereas the occasion of any great virtue 
Cometh but (jn festivals. Thert'forc it doth much add 
to a man’s reputation, and is (as (^ucen Isabella said) like 
perpetual letters commendatory, to have gof)(i forms. 

To attain them, it almost sufliceth not to despise them ; 


He that is onely real!, noedeth exceeding greate ]):irtcs of vertuc, 
as the stone had iiecdc to bee exc(‘rding riche tlnit is set w’*'out 
foyle ; but commonly it is in praise, as it is in gaine : lor as the 
proverb is true, that light gain(‘sniakc heavic purses, because tlaw 
come diicke ; whereas the greate come but now, and then : so it is 
as true tliat small matters win greate commendation, because thi'V are 
continually in vse, and in noate, whertas the occasion of any giasate 
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for so shall a man observe them in others, and let him 
trust himself with the rest. For if he labour too much 15 
to express them, he shall lose their grace, which is to be 
natural and unaffected. Some men’s behaviour is like a 
verse, wherein every syllable is measured. How can a 
man comprehcnfl great matters, that breaketh his mind 
too much to small observations? Not to use ceremonies 20 
at all, is to teach others not to use them again, and so 
diminish respect to himself (especially they arc not to be 
omitted to strangers and formal natures) ; but the dwelling 
u]) )!! them, and exalting them above the nioon, is not 
only tedious, but doth diminish the faith and credit of him 25 
that speaks. And certainly, tlicre is a kind of conveying 
of erfeetual and imjjrintingpassagcs amongst compliments, 
which is t)f singular use, if a man can hit upon it. 

Amongst a man’s ])eers a man shall be sure of fami- 
liarity, and therefore it is good a little to keep state. 30 • 
Amongst a man's inferiors one shall be sure of reverence, 
and therefore it is good a little to be familiar. He that 
is too much in any thing, so that he giveth another oc- 
casion of satiety, maketh himself cheap. To apply one’s 

vertuo coinmclh but on hollidaios : to attainegood^ornics it sufficelli 
not dcspi-sc llicm, for so shall a iiian obserue them in others, and 
It't liirn trust himseilij w*'' the rest : for if he care to expresse them 
he shall loose their grace, to be natural), and vuatfected : 

some men’s behaviour is like a verse, wfiereiii every sillal;1e is 
Uit'astn^d : liow can a man o))serne greate matters, tliat breaketli 
Jiis mmdc to much iu small oltservatioiis ? Not to vse ceremonies at 
all, is to teache utlKU's not to vse them againe, and so diminish his 
respect : csfieciall}’ they are not to be omitted to straungers, and 
■straunge natures : among a mans equalls a man shallbe sure of 
familiarity, and therefore it is good a litlc to keepe state : among a 
mans inferiours a -man shallbe sure of reverence, and therefore it 
is good a litlc to be familiar : he th.at is to much in any*tl|iug, so 
tiuU he giveth another occasion of satiety, maketh himselfe cheapo ; 
to apply ones selfc to others is good, so it be w*'* demonstration 
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35 self to others is j^ood ; so it be with dcinon.sinition that a 
man duth it upon rcifard and not upon facility. It is a 
good precept gencndly in seconding anotlior, yet to add 
somewhat of one’s own ; as, if you will grant his o[)inion, 
let it be with some distinction ; if you will allow his 
4^' motion, let it be with comiition ; if you allow liis coiinselj 
let it be with alleging further r^*ason. 

Men had need beware how lliey be too ])e!fect in 
compliments : foi- be they never so sufticient otiua'wisc, 
their enviers will be sure to give tlicm that attribute, to 
45 the disadvantage of their greater virtues. It is loss also 
in business to be too full nf rcs].)ects, or to lie too curious 
in observing limes aiul opportunities, Solomon saith, 
He that const (it'} ciJi the ■:oin</ sha// not mco, aJul ho that 
h'okcth to the cloluis shat! not ;vv//e wise man will 
50 make more opportunities than he linds. .Men's behaviour 
should be like their apparel, not too strait or point dC’ 
vicC; but free for exercise or motion. 

that a man duth it vjxm rtgarde, and not vjusn facilitv : it is a 
L;ood prrce[)t generally in seeoJiding another, yet to adde sonieu li.it 
of his uwne : if you grannt his opinion let it ho w*-'* some, distim - 
lion ; if you will follow e his motion let it he w'** condition : if you 
aliowe his cuunsJle, let it be aliedging farther rcasun. 



LIII. 


^praisie 

I’RAISE is the reflection of virtue. But it is as the glass 
or body which giveth the reflection. If it be from the 
common people, it is commoiily false and naught, and • 
rather followcth vain persons than virtuous : for the 
common people understand not many ex(!ellent virtues. 5 
jThe lowest virtues dijm praise from them, the middle 
.virtues work in them astonishment or admiration; but 
of the highest virtues they have no 'sense or perceiving 
-at all. But shows, and specus virtutibus similes sen^e 
pest with them. Certainly, fame is like a river, that 10 
ibeareth up things light and swollen, and drowns things 
weighty and solid. But if persons of quality and judg- 
■lent concur, then it is (as the Scripture saith) Nomen 
mnunrinstar nnguenti fragrantis. It filleth alj round 
pout, and rvill not easily away; for the odours o?oint- 15 
|ents are more durable than those of flowers. 

There be so many false points of praise, that a man 
VOL. IL ' G 
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may justly hold it a suspect. Some praises proceed 
merely of flattery : and if it be an ordinary flatterer, he 
20 will have certain common attributes, which may serve 
every man ; if he be a cunning flatterer, he will follow 
the arch-flatterer, which is a man's self, and wherein a 
man thinketh best of himself, therein the fldtterer will 
uphold him most : but if he be an impudent flatterer, 
25 look wherein a man is conscious to himself that he is 
most defective, and is most out of countenance in him- 
self, that will the flatterer entitle him to, perforce, spreta 
conscientia. Some praises come of good wishes and 
respects, which is a form due in civility to kings and 
30 great persons, laiidando prcpcipcre ; when hy telling men 
what they are, they represent to them what they should 
be. Some men arc praised maliciously to their hurt, 
thereby to stir envy and jealousy towards them ; pi-ssf- 
mum genus tjnuueof'um Lmdaniium ; insomuch as it 
35 was a proverb amongst the Grecians, that he that nuas 
praised to his hurt, should nave a push rise upon his nose; 
as we say, that A blister unit rise upon ends tongue that 
tells a lie. Certainly, moderate praise, used with oppor- 
tunity, and not vulgar, is that which doeth the good. 
40 Salomon saith, He that praiseth his f fiend aloud, rising 
early, it Shall be 710 better to hbn tliafi a curse. Too much 
magnifying of man or matter doth irritate contradiction, 
and procure envy and scorn. 

To praise a man's self, cannot be decent, exxcpt it be 
45 in rare cases ; but to praise a man's office or professioxT, 
he may do it with good grace, and with a kind of magna- 
nimity. The cardinals of Rome, which are theologues, 
and friars, and schoolmen, have a phrase of notable con- 
tempt and scorn towards civil business : for they call all 
-o temporal business of wars, embassages, judicature, and 
other employments, sbh'ixric, which is under-sheriffrles , 
as if they were buf matters for under-sheriffs and catch- 
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poles ; though many times those under-sheriffries do 
mote good than their high speculations. St. Paul, when 
he leasts of himself, doth oft interlace, I speak like a fool; 
but peaking of his calling, he saith, Magiiificabo aposto- 
laium 7netmt. 


55 



LIV 



It was prettily devised of Tlisop— the fly sat upon the 
axle-tree of the chariot wheel, and said, What a dust do I 
raise ! So are there some vain persons, that, what^evcr 
goeth alone, or moveth upon greater means, if they have 
5 never so little hand in it, they think it is they that carry it. 
They that r-re glorious must needs be factious ; for all 
bravery stands upon comparisons. They must needs be 
violent, to make good their own vaunts. Neither can they 
be secret ; and therefore not effectual : but, according to 
10 the French proverb, bmicoup dc bruit, pen de fruit : ' 
much bridt, little fruit Yet, certainly, there is isre vf .l.i.s 
quality in civil aft’airs. Where there is an opinion and 
fame to be created, either of virtue or greatness, these men 
are good trumpeters. Again, as Titus Livius noteth in 
15 the case of Antiochus and the /Fltolians, there are some- 
tirn?i) great effects of cross lies ; as, if a man that negoci- 
ate? between two princes, to draw them to join in a war 
a. third, doth extol the forces of either of them 
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abc^e measure, the one to the other. And sometimes he 
that ^eals between man and man raiseth his own credit 20 
with iioth, by pretending greater interest than he hath 
in either. And in these, and the like kinds, it often 
fills out, that somewhat is produced of nothing ; for 
lies are sufficient to breed opinion, and opinion brings 
on substance. 25 

In military commanders and soldiers, vain glory is an 
essential point ; for as iron sharpens iron, so by glory one 
courage sharpeneth another. In cases of great enterprise 
upon charge and adventure a composition of glorious 
natures doth put life into business ; and those that are of 30 
solid and sober natures, have more of the ballast than of 
the sail. In fame of learning, the flight will be slow with- 
out some feathers of ostentation. Qui dc contemiienda 
gloria libras saribi/nly nomcn suum iiiscribiDit. Socrates, 
Aristotle, Clalcn, were men full of ostentation. Certainly 35 
vain glory helpeth to perpetuate a man’s memory ; and 
\'irtuc was never so beholden to human nature, as it re- 
ceived his due at the second hand. Neither had the 
fame of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Sccundus, borne her age 
so well, if it had not been joined with some vanity in 40 
themselves ; like unto varnish, that makes seelings not only 
shine, but last. 

But all this while, when I sjicak of yain glory, I mean 
not of that property that Tacitus doth attribute to Muci- 

^mniinii^ gtia^ dixerat fcceratqtte^ arte qaadam 45 
ostenlntor. For that proceeds not of vanity, but of 
natural magnanimity and discretion ; and in some persons 
it is not only comely but gracious. For excusations, 
cessions, modesty itself well governed, are but arts of os- 
tentation. And amongst those arts there is none .better 50 
than that which Plinius Secundus speaketh of, which^s to 
be liberal of praise and commendation to others, m that 
wherein a man’s self hath any perfection. 
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Pliny, very wittingly, In commending another^ you do 
it yourself right ; for lie that you commetid is either superior 
to you in that you commend, or inferior ; if he be inferior, 
if he he to be commended, you much more; if he be su- 
perior, if he be not to be commended, yojc much less. 

Glorious men are the scorn of wise men, the admiration 
60 of fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their own 
vaunts. 



LV 


M ionour anJj lleputatiou 

The winning of honour is but the revealing of a man’s 
virtue and wortli without disadvantage. For some in 
their actions do woo and affect honour and reputation ; 
which sort of men are commonly much talked of, but in- 
wardly little admired. And some, contrariwise, darken 5 
their virtue in the show of it, so as they be undervalued 
in opinion. 

If a man perform that which hath no^ ken attempted 
before, or attempted and given over, or hath been 
achieved but not with so good circumstance, he shall 
purchase more honour than by effecting a matter of 
greater difficulty or virtue, wherein he is but a follower. 

The winning of Honour, is but the revealing of a mans vertue, 
and worth w^^out disadvauntage : for some in their actions doe affect 
honour, and reputation, sorte of men are much talked of, but 
inwardly litle admired : and some darken their vertue in the shewe 
of it, ‘SO that lliey be undervalued, in opinion : If a man performe 
that w'^^ hath not beene attempted before, or attempted, and giu'n 
over, or hath beene atcheived, but not so good circumstaunce ; 
Ik' shall purchase more honour, then by effecting a matter of 
greater difficulty wherein he is but a follower : if a man so temper 
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If a man so temper his actions, as in some one of ihei i 
he doth content every faction or combination of peoj^e, 
; the music will be the fuller. A man is an ill husband 
of his honour that entereth into any action, the failing 
wherein may disgrace him more than the carrying of it 
through can honour -him. Honour that is gained and 
broken upon another hath the quickest reflection, like 
' diamonds cut with facets ; and, therefore, let a man 
contend to excel any competitors of his honour in out- 
shooting them, if he can, in their own bow. Discreet 
followers and servants help much to reputation ; Ofufiis 
fama a doinesticis cmanat. Envy, which is the canker of 
; honour, is best extinguished by declaring a man’s self, in 
his ends rather to seek merit than fame ; and by attribut- 
ing a man’s successes rather to divine Providence and 
felicity, than to his own virtue or policy. 

The true marshalling of the degrees of sovereign 
> honour are these. In the first place are coidilori's im- 
perioriim^ founders of States and commonwealths ; such 
as were Romulus, Cyrus, Ctesar, Ottoman, Ismael. In 
the second place arc Icgislaiorcs^ lawgivers ; which are 
also called second founders, or perpetai pfinapes, be- 
i cause they govern by their ordinances after they are gone ; 

his actions, as in some of them he doe content every faction, tlie 
musicke willbe the fuller A man is an ill husband of his honour, 
tliat entereth into any action, the failing wherein may disgrace him 
more then the carying it through can honour him: discreet'^** 
lowers heipe much to reputation ; Envy is the canker of honour 
is best extingxiished by declaring a mans selfe in his endcs, rather 
to sccke merrit then fame, and by attributing a mans successe 
rather to providence, and foelicity, then to his owno vertue, and 
policie. The true marshalling of the degrees of soveraigne honour 
are these ; in the first place, CONDITORES, founders of state. In 
the 2** ‘place are LEGISLATORES, Lawgivers, are* also 
called seconde founders : or PERPETVI PRIN^IPES, be- 
cause they goveme by their ordinaunces after they are gonne. In 
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suA were Lycurgus, Solon, Justinian, Ead gar, Alphonsus 
of Cli^istilc the Wise, that made thq partidas. In 

the itird place are iibcratot cs, or salvatores ; such as 
compound the long miseries of civil wars or deliver their 
countries from servitude of strangers or tyrants ; as 40 
Augustus C;csar, Vespasianus, Aurelianus, Theodoricus, 
King Henry the Seventh of England, King Henry the 
Fourth of France. In the fourth place are p 7 'opagatoreSy 
or prop It gnat ores iinperii ; such as in honourable wars 
enlarge tlieir territories, or make noble defence against 45 
invaders. And in the last place arc patres patrta', \\^\ch 
reign justly, and make the times good wherein they live, 
lloth Avliich last kinds need no examples, they are in such 
number. 

1 )egrces of honour in subjects are, first, participcs 50 
curaruni, those upon whom princes do discharge the 
greatest weight of their affairs ; their right hands as we 
may call them. The next arc duces hellzy great leaders ; 
such as are princes' lieutenants, and do them notable 
services in the wars. The third gratlosiy favourites ; 55 
such as exceed not this scantling, to be solace to the 

sovereign, and harmless to the people. And the fourth, 

• 

th(' 3'' place are LIBERATORES, .such as compounde the long 
miseries of civiil warres, or deliver tlieir countrie from the servitude 
of straungers, or I'irauntes. *In the 4^*^ pj^ce are PROPAFA- 
rOKES. or PROPVGNATORES IMPERII, such as in honor- 
V inlarge their territories, or make noble defence against 

tile Invadors : and in the last place are PATKLF PATREIS, 
raigne lustly and make the times good wherein they liue. Degrees 
of Honour in subjects are, first, I'ARTICIPES CVRARVM, 
those vpon whom Princes doe discliarge the greatest waight of 
thtur affaires, their right bandes as we call them : the next are 
DVTES ‘belli, greate Leaders, such as are Princes^ Leiue- 
tenaunteS, and doe them notable service in the wars ; the ^ are 
GKA'I IOSI, FAVORITES, such as exceede not this scantling 
to be solace to their soveraigne, anddiarmelesse to the ixjople. And 
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ne^otiis pares ; such as have great places under prind;s, 
and execute their places with sufficiency. There isf an 
^ honour, likewise, which may be ranked amongst*’ the 
greatest, which happeneth rarely ; that is, of such as 
sacrifice themselves to death or danger for the good of 
their country ; as was M. Regulus, and the two Decii. 

the 4"' are called NEGOTIIS PARES, such as haue , create 
places vnder Princes, and execute their places w'*' suftidencye. 


LVI 

(!B>f SiOjuaturt 

Judges ought to remember that their office is jtis dicere^ . 
and not jus dare ; to interpret law, and not to make law, 
or give law. Else will it be like the authority claimed by 
the church of Rome, which, under pretext of exposition 
of Scripture, doth not stick to add and alter, and to pro- 5 
nounce that which they do not find, and by show of an- 
tiquity to introduce novelty. Judges ought to be more 
learned than witty, more reverend than plausible, and 
more advised than con§dent. Above all things, integrity 
is their portion, and proper virtue. Ctirscd (saith the *0 
he that removeth the landmark. The mislayer of 
a mere-stone is to blame. But it is the unjust judge that 
is the capital remover of landmarks, when he defineth 
amiss of land and property. One foul sentence doth 
more hurt than many foul examples. For these do but 
corrupt the stream, the other corrupteth the fountain. So 
saith Salomon, Forts turbatus ct vena corrupta e^ Justus 
cadens in causa sua coram adversaria. 

The office of judges may have a reference unto the 
parties that sue, unto the advocates that plead, unto 
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clerks and ministers of justice underneath them, and 
the sovereig-n or state r^bove them. 

First, for the causes of parties that sue. Therd be 
(saith the Scripture) that turn judgment into imr7)iwood ; 
25 and surely there be also that turn it into vinegar ; for in- 
justice niaketh it bitter, and delays make it sour. The 
principal duty of a judge is to suppress force and fraud, 
whereof force is the more pernicious when it is open, and 
fraud when it is close and disguised. Add thereto con- 
tentious suits, which ought to be spewed out as the sur- 
feit of courts. A judge ought to prepare his way to a 
just sentence as God useth to prepare his way, by raising 
valleys and taking down hills. So, when there appeareth 
on either side a high hand, violent persecution, cunning 
35 advantages taken, combination, power, great counsel, 
then is the virtue of a judge seen to make inequality 
■ equal ; that he ma 5 ' plant his judgment as upon even 
ground. Qiti fortiter emungit, elicit sa}igHi}iem ; and 
where the wine-press is hard wrought, it yields a harsh 
40 wine, that tastes of the grape-stone. Judges must beware 
of hard constructions and strained inferences ; for there 
is no w'orse torture than the torture of law’^s. Specially in 
case of laws pfcnal, they ought to have care, that that 
which was meant for terror be not turned into rigour : 
45 and that they bring not upon people that shower w'hereof 
the Scripture speaketh, Pluct super eos laqueos. P'or 
penal laws pressed, are a shower of snares upoiijjip 
people. Therefore let penal laws, if they have been 
sleepers of long, or if they be grown unfit for the present 
50 time, be by wise judges confined in the execution : 


Judicis ojicium est, ut res, ita tempora reruin, hfc. 

In causes of life and death, judges ought (as far as the 
law permitteth) in justice to remember mercy, and to cast 
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a Revere eye upon the example, but a merciful eye upon 
tlw person. 

Secondly, for the advocates afid counsel that plead. 55 
Patrence and gravity of hearing is an essential part of 
justice ; and an over-speaking judge is no well-tuned 
cymbal. It is no grace to a judge first to find that which 
he might have heard in due time from the bar, or t6 
show quickness of conceit in cutting off evidence orcoun- 60 
sel too short, or to prevent information by questions, 
though pertinent. The parts of a judge in hearing are 
four : to direct the evidence ; to moderate length, repe- 
tition, or impertincncy of speech ; to recapitulate, select, 
and collate the material points of that which hath been 65 
said ; and to give the rule or sentence. Whatsoever is above 
these is loo much, and proceedeth either of glory and 
willingness to speak, or of impatience to hear, or of short- 
ness of memory, or of want of a staid and equal attention. . 
It is a strange thing to sec that the boldness of advocates 70 
should prevail with judges ; whereas they sliould imitate 
(lod, in whose seat they sit, who represseth the pre- 
sumptuous, and giveth grace to the modest. But it is 
more strange that judges should have noted favourites ; 
which cannot but cause multiplication of fees and sus- 75 
picion of by-ways. There is due from the judge to the 
advocate some commendation and gracing, where causes 
are well-handled and fair pleaded, especially towards the 
side which obtaincth not ; for that upholds in the client 
"Ti.fFftputation of his counsel, and beats down in him the 80 
conceit of his cause. There is likewise due to the Public 
a civil reprehension of advocates, where there appeareth 
cunning counsel, gross neglect, slight information, indis- 
creet pressing, or an over-bold defence. And let not the 
counsel at the bar chop with the judge, nor wind Jiimself 85 
into the handling of the cause anew, after the judge hath 
declared his sentence : but, on the other side, let not the 
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• judge meet the cause half-way, nor give occasion to ti e ‘ 
party to say his counsel or proofs were not heard. ^ 

90* Thirdly, for that that concerns . clerks and minist jrs. 
The place of justice is a hallowed* place ; and thereiore 
not only the bench, but the footpace and precincts and 
purprise thereof ought to be preserved without scandal 
and corruption. For, certainly, Grapes (as the Scripture 
95 saith) will not be gathered of thor?ts or thistles ; neither 
can justice yield her fruit with sweetness amongst the 
briars and brambles of catching and polling clerks and 
ministers. The attendance of courts is subject to four 
bad instruments. First, certain persons that are sowers 
JO., of suits, which make the court swell, and the country pine. 
The second sort is of those that engage courts in quarrels 
of jurisdiction, and are not truly amici cnrice, but para- 
siii curiae^ in puffing a court up beyond her bounds for 
their own scraps and advantages. The third sort is of 
j!' 5 those that may be accounted the left hands of courts : 
persons that are full of nimble and sinister tricks and 
shifts, whereby they pervert the plain and direct courses 
of courts, and bring justice into oblique lines and laby- 
rinths. And the fourth is the poller and exacter of fees ; 
which justifies the common resemblance of the courts of 
justice to the bush, whereunto while the sheep flies for 
defence in weather, he is sure to lose part of the fleece. 
On the other side, an ancient clerk, skilful in precedents, 
wary in proceedings, and understanding in the business 
of the court, is an excellent finger of a court, and^SfcTih 
many times point the way to the judge himself. 

Fourthly, for that which may concern the sovereign 
and estate. Judges ought, above all, to remember the 
conclusion of the Roman twelve tables, Saliis fopuli 
sufrema lex ; and to know that laws, except they be in 
order to that end, are but things captious, and oracles not 
well inspired. Therefore it is a happy thing in a state. 
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\vh|n kings and states do often consult with judges : and 
aga\n, when judges do often consult with the king and 
StatA; the one, where there is matter of law intervenient m 
in l3usiness of state ; the other when there is sorne con- 
sideration of State intervenient in matter of law. For 
many times the things deduced to judgment may ht meum 
and when tlie reason and consequence thereof may 
trench to point of estate. I call matter of estate, not 130 
only the parts of sovereignty, but whatsoever introduceth 
any great alteration or dangerous precedent, or con- 
cerncth manifestly any great portion of people. And let 
no man weakly conceive that just laws, and true policy, 
have any antipathy ; for they are like the spirits and 
sinews, that one moves with the other. Let judges also 
remember, that Salomon’s throne was supported by lion« 
on both sides : let them be lions, but yet lions under the 
throne, being circumspect they do not check or oppose 
any points of sovereignty. Let not judges also be so 140 
ignorant of their owm right as to think there is not left 
them, as a principal part of their office, a wise use and 
application of laws. F or they may remember what the 
Apostle saith of a greater law than theirs, Noi scimus 
quia It'x bona est^ niodo quis ca utatur legitme, 145 





To seek to extinguish Anger utterly is but a bravery of 
the Stoics. We have better oracles ; AV hut sin 
not; lei not the sun doivn upon your any or. Anger 
must be limited and confined, both in race and in time. 
5 We will first speak how the natural inclination and habit 
to be angry ^ may be attempered and calmed ; secondly, 
how the particular motions of anger may bt^ repressed, or, 
at least, refrained from doing mischief; thirdly, how to 
raise anger, or appease anger in another. 

10 For the first; there is no other way but to meditate 
and ruminate well upon the effects of anger, how it 
'troubles Man’s life. And the best time to do this, is to 
look back upon anger when the fit is thoroughl^ivcr. 
Seneca saith well, that Anger is like rain^ ^vliioli breaks 

15 itself upon that it falls. The Scripture cxhorieth ns 
to possess our souls in patience. Whosoever is out (^f 
patience, is out of possession of his soul. Men must not 
turn bees : 

» animasque in vtdncrc f on unU 

Anger is certainly a kind of baseness ; as it appears well 
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in? the weakness of those subjects in whom it reigns, 20 
clikUdrcn, women, old folks, sick folks. Only men must 
bcv^are that they carry their anger*rather with scorn than 
witli fear, so that they may seem rather to be above the 
injury than below it ; which is a thing easily done, if a 
man will give law to himself in it. 25 

For the second point ; the causes and motives of 
anger are chiefly three. First, to be too sensible of hurt; 
for no man is angry that feels not himself hurt ; and, 
tliereforc, tender and delicate persons must needs be oft 
ango y, they have so many things to trouble them which 30 
more robust natures have little sense of. The next is, the 
apprehension and construction of the injury offered, to 
1)0, in the circumstances thereof, full of contein})!. For 
contempt is that which putteth an edge upon anger, as 
much or more tlian the hurl itself. And therefore, when 35 
jnen are ingenious in picking out circumstances of con- 
tempt, they do kindle their anger much. Lastly, opinion 
of the touch of a man's reputation doth multiply and 
sharpen anger, wherein the remedy is, that a man should 
have, as (lonsalvo was wont to say, ielinn hotioris crassi- 40 
orcni. But in all retrainings of anger, it is the best 
remedy to win time and to make a man’s sfilf believe that 
the opportunity of his revenge is not yet come, but that 
lie foresees a time for it, and so to still himself in the 
mean time and reserve it! • 45 

To contain anger from mischief, though it take hold 
of a "man, there be two things whereof you must have 
special caution. The one, of extreme bitterness of words, 
especially if they be aculeate and proper (for conimuiiia 
jualcdicta are nothing so much) ; and again, that in anger 50 
a man reveal no secrets : for that makes him not fit for 
society. The other, that you do not peremptorily break 
off in any business in a fit of anger : but howsoever you 
show bitterness, do not act anything that is not revocable. 

VOL. II. H 
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^5 For raising and appeasing anger in another, it is done 
chiefly by choosing of times when men are frowardest aiid 
worst disposed, to incense them. Again, by gathering (as 
was touched before) all that you can find out to aggravate 
the contempt. And the two remedies are by the con- 
trarics. The former to take good times, when first to re- 
late to a man an angry business ; for the first impression 
■ is much. And the other is, to sever, as much as may be, 
the construction of the injury from the point of contempt; 
imputing it to misunderstanding, fear, passion, or what 
you will. 



LVIII 


(!Pf of C&mffs 

Salomon saith. Then is no new thing upon the earth. 

So ihnt as Plato had an ii'iiajj[inalion that All knowledge 
was hut remembrance^ so Salomon ,i,d;eth his sentence, 
that All novelty is hut oblivion, Wherel.)y you may see 
tliat the river of Lethe runneth as well above ground as 5 
l)clo\v. Tliere is an abstruse astrologer that saith : Ij it 
were not for two things that are constant {the one is, that 
the fixed stars cwr stand at tike distance one from 
another, and never come nearer together, iwr go ferther 
asunder; the other, that the. diurnal motion perpetually 10 
keepeth time), no individual would last one moment. 
Certain it is that the Matter is in a perpetual Ilux, and 
never at a stay. The great winding-sheets that bury all 
things in oblivion are two; deluges and earthquakes. As 
for conflagrations and great droughts, they do not merely 15 
dispeople or destroy. Phaetoirs car went but a clay; and 
the three years’ drought, in the time of Elias, was but 
particultir, and left people alive. As for the great burn- 
ings by lightnings, which are often in the West Indies, 
they are but narrow. But in tlic other two destructions, 20 

H 2 
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by deluge and earthquake, it is further to be noted, that 
the remnant of people which hap to be reserved, arc com- 
monly ignorant and mountainous people, that- can give 
no account of the time past; so that the oblivion is all 
as one, as if none had been left. If you consider well of the 
people of the West Indies, it is very probable that they 
arc a newer or a younger people than tlie })co])le of tlic 
old world. And it is much more likely, that the de- 
struction that luith heretofore been there, was not Ijv 
30 earthquakes (as the Egyptian ])riest told Solon, concern- 
ing the island of Atlantis, that it ■ivas s'-uuiIlo7>.u'ti by an 
aart/ignali ), but rather, that it was desolated by a ])iir- 
ticular deluge. For earthquakes are seldom in those 
parts. But, on the other side, they have sfich pouring 
35 rivers, as the rivers of Asia and Africk find* Europff fire 
but brooks to them. Their Andes likewise, or mountains, 
are far higher than those witii us. Whereby it seems, 
that the remnants of generations of men were in such a 
particular deluge saved. As for the observfition thfit 
Machifivel hath, that the jealousy of sects doth nuK'h 
extinguish the memory of things; ticaducing (ireg(u*y the 
Great, that he did wiiat in Iiim lay to c.xtinguisli fill 
heathen antiquities — I do not find that those zeals do finy 
great effects, nor last long; as it ;ip])eared in the succcs- 
45 sion of Sabinian, who did revive the former fintiquilies. 

The vicissitudes or mutations, in the superior globe, 
are no fit matter for this present argument. It may be, 
Plato’s great year, if the world should last so long, r, ould 
have some effect, not in renewing the state of like indi- 
50 viduals (for that is the fume of tho.se that conceive the 
celestial bodies have more accurate influences upon these 
things below, than indeed they have), but in gross. 
Comets, out of question, have likewise power and effect 
over the gross and mass of things; but they arc rather 
55 gazed upon, and waited upon in their journey, than wisely 
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observed in their effects, especially in their respective 
effects; that is, what kind of comet, for ina^mitude, colour, 
version of the beams, placing in tlie region of heaven or 
lasting, prodiiceth what kind of effects. 

dlierc is a toy, which 1 have heard, and I would not 60 
have it given over, but waited upon a little. They say it 
is observed in the Low Countries (I know not in vLat 
part), that every five and thirty years the same kind and 
suit of years and weathers comes about again ; as, great 
hosts, great wet, great droughts, warm winters, summers 65 
with little heat, and the like; and they call it the prime. 

It is a thing I do the rather mention, becaii.se, computing 
backwards, 1 have found some concurrence. 

liiit to leave these points of nature, and to come to 
men. The greatest vicissitude of things amongst men is 70 
the vicissitude of sects and religions. For these orbs 
rule in men’s minds most. The true religion is built upon 
the rock ; the rest are tossed upon the waves of time. 

To speak therefore of the causes of new sects, and to 
give some counsel concerning them — as far as the weak- 75 
ness of human judgment can give slay to so great 
revolutions. 

When the religion formerly received is retit by discords, 
and when the holiness of the professors of religion is de- 
cayed and full of scandal,, and withal tlie times be stupid, so 
ignorant, and barbarous, )'ou may doifbt the springing up 
of a new sect; if then also there should arise any extra- 
vagant and strange spirit to make himself author thereof. 
All which ]K.)ints held when Mahomet published his law. 

If a new sect have not two properties, fear it not ; for it 85 
will not spread. The one is the supplanting, or the 
opposing of authority established; for nothing is more 
popular than that. The other is the giving liceiace to 
pleasures and a voluptuous life. For as for speculative 
heresies (such ns were in ancient times the Arians, and 90 
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now the Arminians), though they work mightily upon 
men’s wits, they do not produce any great alteration in 
states, except it be by the help of civil occasions. There 
be three manner of plantations of new sects. By the 
< 5 pou'cr of signs and miracles; by the eloquence and 
wisdom of speech and persuasion ; and by the sword. I'or 
martyrdoms, I reckon them amongst miracles, because 
they seem to exceed the strength of human nature ; and 
1 may do the like of superlative and admirable holiness 
joo of life. Surely there is no better way to sto]) the rising 
of new sects and schisms than to reform abuses; to 
compound the smaller differences; to proceed mildly, and 
not with sanguinary persecutions; and rather to t^ike off 
the principal authors, by winning and advancing them, 
105 than to enrage them by violence and bitterness. 

The changes and vicissitudes in wars arc many, but 
chiefly in three things; in the seats or stages of the war, 
in the weapons, and in the manner of the conduct. Wars, 
in ancient time, seemed more to move from East to West ; 
!io for the Persians, Assyrians, Arabians, Tartars (which were 
the invaders), were all eastern people. It is true the 
(iauls w'cix; western; but we read but of two incursions 
of theirs, the, -one to Gallo-Graicia, the other to Rome. 
But East and West have no certain points of heaven ; 
1.3 and no more have the wars, either from the luist or West, 
any certainty of observation. But North and South are 
ti-xed ; and it hath seldom or never l)cen seen tliat the far 
Southern people have invaded the Northern, but coiTtfari- 
wise. Whereby it is manifest that the Northern track of 
120 the world is in nature the more martial region : be it in 
respect of the stars of that hemisphere ; or of the great 
continents that are upon the north (whereas the South 
part, for aught that is known, is almost all sea) ; or (which 
is most apparent) of the cold of the Northern parts, which 
IZ5 is that which, without aid of discipline, doth make the 
bodies hardest, and the courage warmest. 
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Upon the brcakinj^ and shivering of a great State and 
empire, you may be sure to have wars. For great em- 
])ires, while they stand, do enervate and destroy the forces 
t)f the natives which they have subdued, resting upon 130 
their own protecting forces ; and then when they fail also, 
all goes to ruin, and they become a prey. So it was in 
the decay of the Roman empire, and likewise in the em- 
pire of Almaigne, after Charles the Great, every bird 
taking a feather ; and were not unlike to befall to Spain, 135 
if it should break. The great accessions and unions of 
kingdoms do likewise stir up wars. For when a State 
grows to an over power, it is like a great flood, that will 

sure to overflow, as it hath been seen in the States of 
Rome, 'Turkey, Spain, and others. Look when the world ^40 
hath fewest barbarous people, but such as commonly will 
not marry, or generate, except they know means to live (as 
it is alim)St everywhere at this day, except Tartary), there 
is no danger of inundations of people. But when there 
be great shoals of people, which go on to populate, with- 145 
out foreseeing means of life and sustentation, it is of 
necessity that once in an age or two they discharge a 
portion of their people upon other nations ; which the 
ancient northern people were wont to do^by lot ; casting 
lots what part should stay at home, and what should seek 15a 
their fortunes. \Vhen a warlike State grows soft and 
effemintUc, they may be’ sure of a ;var. For commonly 
such States are growm rich in the time of their degenera- 
ting ; and so the prey inviteth, and their decay in valour 
encourageth a war. is; 

As for the weapons, it hardly falleth under rule and 
observation ; yet we see even they have returns and 
vicissitudes. F or certain it is, that ordnance was known 
in the city of the Oxidrakes in India, and was that which 
the Macedonians called thunder and lightning, and magic. 16 
And it is well known that the use of ordnance hath been 
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in China above two thousand years. The conditions of 
* weapons and their improvements are, first, the fctchin;^ 
afar off; for that outruns the danger, as it is seen in ord- 
165 nance and muskets. Secondly, the strength of the per- 
cussion, wherein likewise ordnance do exceed all arieta- 
tions and ancient inventions. The third is, the commo- 
dious use of them, as, that they may serve in all weathers, 
that the carriage may be light and manageable, and the 
170 like. 

For the conduct of the war : at the first, men rested 
extremely upon number ; they did put the wars likewise 
upon main force and valour, pointing days for pitched 
fields, and so trying it out upon an even match ; and they 
175 were more ignorant in ranging and arra)'ing their battles. 
After, they grew to rest upon number rather competent 
than vast ; they grew to advantages of place, cunning 
diversions, and the l.ike ; and they grew more skilful in the 
ordering of their battles. 

In the youth of a state, arms do flourish ; in the 
middle age of a state, learning ; and then both of them 
together for a time ; in the declining age of a state, 
mechanical arts and merchandise. Learning hath his 
infancy, when U is but beginning, and almost childish ; 
1^5 then his youth when it is luxuriant and juvenile ; then 
his strength of years, when it is solid and reduced ; and, 
lastly, his old age, wfien it waxeth dry and exhaust. Ihit 
it is not good to look too long upon these turning wheels 
of vicissitude, lest we become giddy. As for the philofogy 
■90 of them, that is but a circle of talcs, and therefore not tit 
for this writing. 
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The ])oets make Fame a monster. They describe licr in 
pall tiiu'ly and elegantly, and in part gravely and sen- 
tent iously. I'hey say, look how many feathers she hath, 
so many eyes she hath imclerneath ; so many tongues ; 
s(j many voices ; she pricks up so many ears. 

This is a flourish ; there follow excellent parables ; 
as that she gathcreth strength in going; that she goetli 
upon the ground, and yet hideth her head in the clouds ; 
tliat in the day-time she sitteth in a watch-tower, and 
flicth most by night ; that she minglcth things done with to 
things not done ; and that she is a terror to great cities. 
])Ut that which passeth all the rest is, thdy do recount 
that the earth, mother of the giants that made war against 
Jupiter and were by him .destroyed, thereupon in anger 
brought forth Fame. For certain it is that rebels (figured 15 
by the giants) and seditious fames and libels, are but 
brothers and sisters, masculine and feminine. Hut now 
if a man can tame this monster, and bring her to feed at • 
tlie hand, and govern her, and with her f y other ravening 
fowl and kill them, it is somewhat worth. But we are in- 20 
fected with the style of the poets. To speak now in a 
sad and serious'manner, there is not in all the politics a 
place less handled, and more worthy to be handled, than 
this of fame. We will therefore speak of these points ; 
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25 what are false fames, and what arc true fames, and how 
they may be best discerned ; how fames may be sown 
and raised ; how lh 6 y may be spread and multiplied ; 
and how they may be checked and laid dead ; and other 
thint^s concerning the nature of fame. 

Fame is of that force, as there is scarcely any great 
action wherein it hath not a great part, especially in tlie 
war. IMiicinnus undid Vitellius by a f.une that he scat- 
tered, that Adteliius had in i)urpose to move the legions 
of Syria into (lermany, and the legions of (.Icnnany into 
35 Syria; whereupon the legions of Syria were inlinitely in- 
flamed. Julius Cmsar tO(^k Poinpey unprovided, and laid 
asleep his industry and preparations by a fame thai he 
cunningly gave out, how Ca-sar’s own soldiers loved him 
not, and, being wearied with the wars, and laden with the 
spoils of (hull, would forsake him as soon as he came into 
Italy. Livia settled all things for the succession of her 
son Tiberius, by continually giving out that her luisb.ind 
Augustus was upon recovery and amendment. And it is a 
usual thing with the bashaws to conceal the death of the 
45 (b'cat Turk from the Janizaries and men of war, to save 
the sacking of Constantinople, and other towns, as tlieir 
manner is. I'liemistocles made Xerxes, King of l^ersia, 
post apace out of Cdrecia, by giving out that the Crecians 
had a purpose to break his bridge of ships, which he laid 
5u made athwart the Tfellcspont. There be a thousand such 
like examples ; and the more they arc, tlie less they need 
to be re})eatcd, because a man meetetb with them c\ la y- 
where. Therefore let all wise governors have as great a 
watch and care over fames, as they have of the actions 
55 and designs themselves, 

r The frst 7vas not finished?^ 
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111'' Artilhcta * bearing on this Essay arc as follows 
KNOWLEDGE, CONTEMPLATION. 


AGAINST. 

I. Coniomplaiion is a specious 
sloth. 


EOK. 

1. No pleasures are in accord- 

ance with nature s.ive those 
that never breed satiety. 

2. No prospiTt is so fair as the 

sight of wanderers far below. 

3. I low blessed it istoliavethc 

orb of the mind concentric 
with the orl) of the Universe. 

4. All ]ierverted jxissions arc hut 

so many false notions : good- 
ness and knowledge are 
identical. 


2. Good thoughts are little better 

than good dreams. 

3. God cares foj- the world : your 

care should be your country. 

4. 'riic statesman also finds time 

to s«w the seed of contem- 
plation. 


Eor the conflict in Bacon’s mind between the claims of Philo- 
sophy and Politics, see Introduction, pp. xxvi, xxvii. 

'Pruth, in this Essay, is used in two senses, ist of philosophic 
truth or/?c/.y, 2nd, of the 'truth of civil business, ’ or truth of actions, 
which we should call truthfulness. 


f The Antithcta, in their Latin form, are found towards the end of the 
SlxtlpBook of the De Aupnentts, Works, i. 689-696; and they are trans- 
lated in Works, iv. 473-491. 
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[Truth has been despised by some sects of philosophers (as by jeslin.q; 
Pilate) and men nalurally prefer some mixture of a lie, fur its own sake, as 
well as for the variety of it, 1-34. V"et truth is in human nature wiiat Uj;ht 
is in the world— the scwcreiKti good. 'I'he prospect of errors Irom the bill of 
truth is full of pleasure, and to turn on the poles of truth is 1 he true heavenly 
motion, 35-60. As for truth in -iictiun, or truthfulness, it may he iiu;i>nvf- 
nierit but it is nohle : falschodd is impious as well as liasc, and calls lor 
divine vengeance, 61-Si.J 

Page i. [i] W Uaf I.**, See Introduction, p. xx. Whether 
Pilate was really or not is not to the point, Christ a]>pcars 

to Bacon typical of the Truth, and Pilate the ty[)C of the sce| >tical 
cynical questioning of ‘that idiilosophy wdiich i.s now in vogue, the 
*puri)ose of which is to persuade men that nothing difticnlt, nothing 
by which nature cun be commanded and subdiK'd, can be e\]x‘cted 
from art or human labour,’ ITorfs, iv. 249 : s('(‘ als(.> Introduction, 
p. xxxviii. Bacon often uses the languagcof Scripture illustruf 
rather than logically, as below, 1 , 81. Comjxire li'orf.-,, iii. 4R7, 
where he says that the literal sense of the Scrifaures ‘ is ns it were 
the main stream or river: but the moral sense chietly, and sennetimes 
the allegorical or typical, are they whereof the clmrch hath most me.' 

[ 2] CiliflflioeuM : Lat, ‘ cogiialionum i.e. ‘inave/;// /, 

or constant change, of thought,’ [3] AflVcfinj;- ; here, as mostly 
in Eli/.abcthan English, d<’sir:n<^; so Lat. ‘affecto,’ ‘1 aim at.' Hut 
sometimes used as in modern English : see Lciir, ii. 2. 102. 
[5] : the Sceptic.s, Pyrrho was the first that received or 

adopted that name. He taught in Athens (n.c. 300). Many of his 
views were adopted by the New Academy. ‘'Phe doctrine that ab- 
solute knowledge is impossible was the one Academic tenet against 
which all the other schools were combined.' — Reid’s Introd- to 
Cicero’s Acadcjn/ca, p, xvi. Arcesilaus (born about n.c. 316) and 
Carncades (born about B.c. 214) rcf)r<*sent what are called the Mid- 
dle and New Academy, Compare IVorfs, iv. 69 : ‘ The New Aca- 
demy made a dogma of it' (i.e. of acatalepsia or nescif'nce) ‘and 
held it as a tenet. And though theirs is a fairer seeming way than 
arbitrary decisions, since they say that they by no means destroy all 
investigation like Pyrrho and his Refrainers, but allow of some things 
to be followed as probable, though of none to be maintained as true, 
yet still, when the human mind has once despaired of finding truth, 
its interest in all things grows fainter.’ Pyrrho also afiected free 

‘ The Sophist Gorgias anticipated all the later sceptics in denying the 
po.ssibility of knowledge. He maintained ‘that nothing is; that, if any- 
thing is, It is unknowable ; and that, if anything can be known, it is incom- 
municable,’ Sext. Empir. adv . Alaih. 65 ; Arist. de Xenopkane, c. 5. 
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will in acting, ' admitting no fixed and consistent nature of good and 
evil.’ l4''oryl;s, v. 9. In the middle of the third century of the 
Christian mra arose a school of later sceptics denying the possibility 
of science and substituting for it emynneisra. i^mong modern scep- 
lics is reckoned Montaigne (who died in 1592) ; but it can hardly 
be lh.1l Bacon refers to him in the ’ discoursing wits.’ In his Essays 
(i. 54 : see also ii. 12, i. 31) Montaigne says he 'sits between the two 
stools of the Christianity of uller ignorance and the Christianity of 
])erfcei knowledge. But he does not ' affect ’ scepticism. ‘Asn.ach 
as lieth in me I do withdraw myself into the first and natural si'at 
whence I never as.sayed to depart.' ^ [6] JTIiMcourMin^- : Lat ‘ ven- 

tos'i ei d/si ursaniia,' ' w'mdy, discursive OX raml!li?ig.’ Wits; 

' iulelh'cis, ’ the derivation of the word being ivHan to ‘know’ or 
‘ n iKler stiuid.’ 'Fhe Adj. ‘ knowing’ has been narrowed in a somc- 
^\fff^simiia^ manner. [7] A vinn : 'the word vein used first of the 
body, tbence* applied to mines, came to mean a rich latent streak of 
inelal ; thence, applied to the mind, a rich latent streak of native 
facnlly. So Horn ce, ‘ ingeni bcaiigna T'ev/^r.’ Here the third mean- 
ing is (..ombined with the first or literal meaning ; ‘ Intellects of the 
saineimmtal disiiosition though iuh'rior in vigour.’ [10] JnspoM^tli: 
the Latin lias ‘nor the cajitiviiy that is imposed upon men’s 
th.oughts as the result of the discovery c>f truth.’ Hence 'it im- 
poseth ’ a]-) pears to me.an ‘it iinyioses tr yo^e.' The word is regu- 
larly used with ‘task,’ ‘burden,’ &c. (eom])aro ‘imposition’) so that 
some such object as ' yoke ’ may readily be understood. The 
meaning then is that ‘ tlic truth takes the thoughts of men captive 
and imposes it.s yoke upon them.’ [11] In : for ‘into,’ as often in 
Elizabethan Isnglish. [12] of, &c. : probably Lucian, who 

{/diilop.seudes, cliap. i.) introduces a character saying, ' Can you tell 
me what in the world it is tfiat makes most men love lying? .. . 

I am speaking of such as, without any enforcement, greatly prefer 
lying to truth /hr ihe lies ozvn sake, taking a positive pleasure in it.’ 
[17] OTliiw MUIIIO trutli, &c. : Eat. ‘ ista vertas ‘ *\haXsame triiih 
of which you make so much, has, nevertheless, disadvantages.' 
Toll : ‘ I cannot tell how it is ’ ; so the Latin. [19] TriwmpUw : 
triumphal processions, as in Latin. See .£.M^VXXxvii. [20] Candle 
li^'lttH : see Essay xxxvii. 30, ‘The colours that show best by can- 
dle light are . . . and oes or spangs, as they are of no great cost, so 

‘ For the popular view of Montaigne as the author representing social 
or active life {Locke representing the contemplative life), see Pope, isatireSf 
iii. 26. 
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they (ire of the viostgiof^y. As for rich embroidery it is lost or not dis- 
cerned.' [24] : Blit the instances Bacon proceeds to 

givearenot ‘lies.' The yain ‘opinions' and ‘hopes' although not 
based on truth, are believed by the liojier to be based on truth, and 
only give him pleasure so far as he bcliev'es this. Bacon himsidf had 
an unbounded faculty for self-deception (see Introduction, p. Ivii. 
and but it was an ‘ imagination as he woukl,’ not a lie. 
Prometheus declares that he bestowed a blessing on mortals m 
giving them ‘blind hopes,' Prometheus V. 250. 

P. 2. [26] Am 0114 * WOUI4I ; ‘ imagining things as one would 
zoill ox like \hQin to be.' [29] jrii4liM|>4Miri4»ii : Lat. ‘languor,’ 

‘ indisi)osition for action of any kind.' It is similarly u.stul in 7'ijnou, 
ii. 2. T39. [30] 0114 * 4r.f, &c. : Augustine sjH'aks of some lines of 

the Eufiuchus, alluding to J upiter and Danilc. as ‘ ves.sels’ containing 
the ‘wine of error.' — Cou/essious, i. r6. 26, ]erome also 
calls the works of ])oets ‘the food of demons.' Islscwliere B.icon 
say>. ( U‘'orhs, v. 26) ' Did not one of the fathers in great indignation 
call poe.sy “ tlie wane of demons" because itengendens temptations, 
desires, and vain opinions ?' Here the metaphor is diffnent ; a.s 
the wine of the Evil One fills the cup but with the mere semblano; of 
wine, so ])oetry fills the imagination but with a lie*, or ratber with 
nothing so real as a lie, for poetry is but th<‘ shq4.iow of a li(‘.- 
[3}] ^ii4'li iiM : There should be a stop before ' such ’ ; ‘ it i.s tlu^ 
lie tliat settleth in the mind that doth the hurt — .such a he as w <; 
spakt* of before.' [36] X'rutli * here put for ‘ the truth wIk-u at- 
tained by the human mind,' and therefore equivalent to right reason. 
The Irutli-seeking faculty is the sole judge of truth, [38J 1..4»v4*- 
in»kjiiK‘ 4>r 'W4H>iii^ ; this is a familiar image with Ikicqn to 
c-xpress that intei-course between the mind of man nncl the Univer.se, 
by which ‘belief is generated. He speaks of it as ‘ the ha/'/>y 
match between the mind of man and the nature of things ; ' and 
again, ‘ vve have prepan^d and adorned the P.ride-ehamber of tbe 
Mind and the Universe.' So Wordsworth : — 

The diseerninc infelhicf of man 
When wedded to this goodly Universe. 

See Introduction, p. Ixv. [39] Il4*li<^C : Bacon seems to distinguish 

' ^ W. indicates a reference to Mr. \V. Aldis Wright's cditiiai oi Bacon’s 

Pssays, Macmillan & Co., i868. 

“*'B’or a similar view of poetry cf. Plato ’.s Ref>uhtie, ii. 377, T). jy. Tu'r 
the lie that ‘ sinketh in the heart,’ tb. 382, B, C. And for poetry and truth see 
the whole discussion, ib. x. 595-608. 
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Ix'twocn ‘knowle<1gc’ anti ‘btliof,’ asihougb ‘belief’ were the more 
active. In the Latin, ' knowledge ' is ‘ reception ern^ cum assensu,’ 
i.e. ‘receiving with (it may be, otiose) assent:' but ‘belief’ is 
‘fruitio atque arnplexns,’ i.e, ‘the enjoyment and emljracing of 
trutli.’^ [41J CJrc*atur** : Created //ihig. See Essay vii, 1. j 6, 
wlicre ‘ creatures,’ as being woj'I^s, are distinguished from ‘ children.’ 
The nll-irnportance of Truth is illustrated by the all-importance of 
Light. “ Tlic work of creation began with light, the object of thd 
sense of sight ; it ended with that higher light called Reason ; and 
God’s snbbath-work ever since has been the diffusion of that spiritual 
light vhich ‘ lighleth every man that comclh into the world.' ” The 
thre(' hinds of Light seem intended to correspond to the three recep- 
tions of Truth above, inquiry, knowledge, and belief.'-’ [45] TIk*) 
111 it tK'-r : As ‘ the land,’ ‘ the sea ’ — matter being regarded as a dc- 
J • jii<r"*T nvnt [46] Still : In Elizabethan English, still generally 
’means ' always.’ Here it means ‘ always, ever since that time,’ Lat. 
‘nscpie semper.’ [47] Tlie i>o4>tt : Lucretius (wlio beautified or 
was the ornament of the Epicurean sect), Dc Rcmim Naiiira, li. i. 
ro, pfiraplirased. [49] : i.e. .spile of his belonging to that 

inferior sect. In U 'arhs, iv. 321, Epicurus is included by Ihacon in 
‘the lighter kind of philoso[)hers,’ and is called ‘profane’ as well 
as ' foolisli,’ and ‘more fond of enjoying tlie sweets of thought than 
patient of the truth ; ’ lie is there said to have ‘ subjected his natural 
to life moral philosophy.’ Bacon did not object to his natural philo- 
soidiy, at least not to the atomic theory. See Essay xvi. 1 . 15. [54] 
<'<»iitin»ii«l«'cl ; ‘A hill where one looks down, Init is surejiot to be 
looked down on by others.’ But tlie Latin has ‘inaccessibilcm,’ 
‘inaccessible,’ not to be aiijiroached by others. 

3 - [59] See. : This seems to be an illustration from 

the supjioscd Privium Mobile {Essay xv. 1 . 52). Heaven was sup- 
posed to be moved by Prtmum Mobile, to be c[uicsccnt in Space, 
and to revolve round the Poles. Thus, the meaning is, ‘ the mo- 
tions of heaven arc ti-ansfcrred to earth, when a man’s heart has 
charity for his Primum Mobile, providence for .Space, tiaith for his 
Poles.' ' Rest ’ may be explained by IVorhs, v. 478, where Bacon 

‘ Hume has the same notion of belief as something active. In his tech- 
nical language, it ‘ is a idea produced by a relation to a present im- 

pression,' or, as he expresses it further on, a believed idea i-s onft' ‘ which has 
s 7 jpcrior ftn-ce or vivacity, or solidity, or jdiy/iuess.’ Treatise of Human 
Nature, part ili. sect. 

Compare the similar language in the Prayer at the end of the Distri- 
butio Ojfcris, Works, i. 145. 
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— ■ ■ ^r^:,r X"./'.-; '1 "to .,; .o.! derived. 

base metal a.s..nll..vvv,l by l.uv ^ , 

,™r\3r.‘w .tr’MPlvnarch;/.y^^^^ I-. 374. Nort,i,-Xl, 
"eZ “ uoU. forlb very shatnefully when be stdtb 

lietA. -untnesM thjt he contemtu/h (,a!. a,n! tIuuM !//,/al,e!l) 

=““r »ss;: 

ro^i • Rut in *S/. x\ui. o, liUln 

txrrmeai trust tn God than • the truth of civti busittess,' 
i.e. truthfulness.^ — 

II 

Beat!) 

The following arc the AniitheUi : 

LIFE. 

FOR AGAINST. 

I It is absurd to"prefcr the a,)- t. While philosophers make so 
peudages of life to life itself. much^ demh"all 

the more fearful. 

’ Bacon^s accoun^of ‘ 

that of IJenlham {.Jud. hi .y 9 )> rpmember tVian to invent ; (n-) li'c 

(i.) the physical sanct.™ : u ^ „ ,„m of rc- 

^^aduTiiLllile reilgious Auction : lying has always been regarded as 
offensive to God. 
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2. 'Whatever be our goal, yea 

though it be virtue, a long 
coiirsc is better than a short 
one. 

3. Without a fair length of life, 

one finds no time to do, nor 
to learn, nor to repent. 


it. Men fear death because they 
know it not ; as boys fear 
the dark. 

3. No human passion is so weak 

but, if roused a little, it can 
master the fear of death. 

4. 'A man would die, though he 

were neither valiant, nor 
miserable [nor prudent], only 
U])on a weariness to do the 
same thing so oft over and 
over.’^ 


Edition of 1612 does not contain, 11. 28-30, ‘ ont of ... . 
followcr.s ; ’ 11. 32-35; 11. 55-59. 

Macon's 'Conference of Pleasure’ (Longmans. 1870) recently 
cditi'd by Mr. Spedding, contains a ‘Praise of Fortitude,’ which 
well illustrates this Essay. 

[ The fear of death as a mere pain, is .a cliildish fear, increased hy the trap- 
jnngs and accom])aninieiits of death, 1-19 ; this fear can be mastered 1)3' 
any passion, c^o-45 ; but is best kept down, not by the preparations of 
the ^toics, but by the earnest punsuii .and attainment of w'orlhj' objects, 
and by the hope of fame, 46-85. J 

P. 4 [r] Iturk : Hamlet regards death as a sleej>, and busies 
liiinself with fancying ' vvliat dreams may come’ in it ; P>acon appa- 
rently regards it as a mere dark ' passage’ from one room to another. 
P»y llte word ‘tales’ (Latin ‘fabulosis tcrriculamejitis,’ ‘fabulous 
bugbears ') Paeon has been Ihouglit to allude to such notions as are 
di.’scribcd in A/i:asutr for Measure, iii. r. 120. Put he may mean no 
more than ‘the friar's books’ in 1. 8 below, W€»ak : not ‘faint,’ 
but ivibcciJe ; Lat. ‘ infirma et inanis.’ [7] * You sliull retail : ’ 
Like our ‘you will find.’ For this use of shall see Shakespearian 
Grammar, Par. 315-318, [8J Iflortil'icatioii : On the expe- 

diency of morfifying the flesh in this world (so as to avoid punish- 
ment in the next) sec Essay iii. 52. Yet in the De Angmeniis, 
lEarks, iv, 3S7. Bacon speaks of ' outward Euthanasia,’ i.e. painless 
death, as* a legitimate object too much neglected by physicians. [15] 

' With the exception of the bracketed words, this translation is given by 
Bacon himself, 11 . 32-45. 

VOL. II. 
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mail : Guided by nothing but 7 iature. Compare Life, 
vol. 5. p. 80, ‘ it is truly noted l-)y onc*that vvriteth as a natural man/ 
i.e. Lucretius. Cf. I 'Cor. ii. 14. [16] Ponipa, &c. : ‘It is the 

trapjungs of death that 'scare us more than death itself.' Freely 
quoted from Seneca {Lf iii. 3. 14), ‘ Tolle istain poinpam sub qua 
kites et stultos territas: Mors cs, quern nuper servus mens, qucni 
ancilla contempsit.' The original is rather more closely quoted by 
Montaigne at the end of his Essay on Death : ‘The outcries of 
mothers ; the wailing of women and children ; the visitation of dis- 
maid and swouning friends ; the assistance of a number of pale 
hooking, distracted and whining servants ; adarkc cliamber ; taj>ers 
burning round about : our couch beset round with Phisitians ; and 
to conclude, nothing but horror and astonishment on every side of 
vr, : are. we not alreadie dead and buried ? The vi'ry children a.ri^ 
rdVaid of their friends, when tlu-y see them maske.d, and so itnhn, 
The inaskc must as well be taken from ////ygr as from wen; which 
being removed, w'e shall find nothing hid vnder it but the verie same 
death, that a seely varlet, or a simple rnaid-scrvant did' lately suffer 
without amazement or feare.’ This extract is a good illustration of 
the difference between bacon’s ter,'.ene>s and klontaignc's diffust'- 
ness. Bacon seems carefully to avoid using the language or 
('xainplcs of Montaigne, when writing on the same suhiject. The 
extract is from Florio’s translation, j). 39. [98] JIlackM, &c. : 

the garb of mourning ; compare Talefi. 2. a 22, ‘As 

false as o’er-dyed blacks.' Obsc.jiuci, first, folkaoin::^ in a funeral 
train ; then, funeral rites of any kind, Hamlet V, i. 249. [ 20] 

HVortU.y (of),- Compare 2 JJenry IT. iii. i. 278, ‘ the deed is 
worthy (of) doing.* Abridged forms are especially natural with 
])hrases in common us<*, and therefore in phrases relating to ^vort/ty, 
firice, measure, &c. [^21] M a f «-*.•» :' Lit. ‘ sia]X'fies,' hence ‘ over- 

power.s.' Dr. Morris gives from the Kni^/ite s Tale, maat, dejected ; 
Fr. 7 nat, quelled ; Sp. matar, to kill ; tier. 7 nat, feeble. 

P. 5. [24] Ol' lilm : i.c. 'front death. [25] <wri«f’ ilieflt 

to it : After this sentence the edition of 1612 h.as, ‘ I 7 elivery from 
ignominy cboo.seth it,’ and these words are also found in the Latin 
translation, ' Metus'ignominiae digit.' But they were perhaf)s omitted 
by Bacon as being included in the following, ‘ fear preoccupateth it/ 
i.e. ‘anticipates it (by suicide),’ [28] •TIm* t<*itcler<‘;Mt : i.c. not 
* the most loving,’ but ‘ the most delicate and frail.’ It comes nearly 

' Cf. the similar view in Aristotle, Eth. N., iii. 9. 4. ; ix. 8. 9. 
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host in the climax, as being ti^hest proof that the weakest passion 
can ‘mate the fear of death.’ Gf^. Thuc. iii. 45.' [30] JViec'iieHijt : 
fas/idionsncss. From 'nescins,’ meaning, first, ‘ignorant;’ tb.on, 
‘foolish;’ then, ‘-foolishly hard to jilease ; ’ then, ‘judiciously hard 
to f>]ease ; ' then, ‘refined,’ ‘agreeable.’'* [31] ,, &c. ; ‘Be- 

think you how long you have been doing the same tilings ; the de- 
sire to die may well be felt not only by the brave, or the miserable, 
but even by p.ny one of a nice and fastidious nature.' The original 
(Seneca, Epist. x. 1.6) is, ‘ Cogita ciuamdiu iam idem facias : cibus, 
somnus, libido: jrer liunc eirculum curritur. Mori vellenon lantum 
jirudcns aut fortis aut miser ; etiam fastidio.sus jiotesL.’ [34] T« 
<lo ; ' cy doing, or doing;’ see Sh. Grammar, Par. 356. [36] 

i.e. ‘ good and noble Compare ‘high and 

^j^ee^yspirits,' Essay xliii. 1 . 12. [38] Uvis»: ‘Farewell, 1 ,ivia ; 

an(*I forget not our marrieil life.' Suet. Au^. cliap, 99. [40] Jaiii, 

dxc. : ‘ Tiberius was now fast losing his vigour, and even his vitality, 
but not his power of dissimulation.’ Tacit, Ann. vi. 50 (the 
original has 'Jam,' not ‘ct’). [42] lit, &c. ; ‘As I suppose, I am 

i,>n the point of becoming a god.' Suet. Vespasian, chap. 23. (The 
original has, ‘ Vre, puto,' 'Alas, I suppiose.’) [43] iFei-i, &o. : 

‘ .Strike, if it Ijc for the good of Rome.’ Tacit. Hist. i. 41, ‘ Agerent 
ac feiirent, si ita e republica vidcretur.’ [44] iStc. ; ‘ Be 

rfcady, in case anything remains for me to do.’ [46] : Bacon 

{J)e Aug., ll'orks, i. 726) bases this attack upon a rhetorical exaggo 
latiou of Cicero ('Tusc. Dlsp. i. 30) who misquotes I’lato. The 
objt'ct of the Stoics was ‘ to release and septxrate the mind from the 
body ’ by a ]iure and philosojihic life ; not to prepare the philo- 
.sofiiicr for death. ^ [48] H.ni,&c. : ‘Who accounts the close of life 

as one of nature’s blessings.' Jlacon here puts into juveuars mouth 
an extract from the poet's description of tke legitimate objects of 
luayer. Sal. x. 358. (In the original ‘ spatium ' is used for 
‘finem.’) [51] PiirHuic : Latin, 'in pursuing some great object 
of desire ; ' the word is, of course, metaphorically used. 

P. 6. [59] JBxtiiK'tuM, &c. : ' Let him die, and you’ll love him 
to-rnorrow.' Hor. Episi. ii. i. 14. Cf. also Hor. Odes, iii. 24-31. 
So Pope of Atossa, ‘ But die and she’ll adore you.* AI. E. ii. 139. 

‘ The Stoics clxssed life among- things indifl'erent, neither good in them- 
selves nor bad in thctnselves ; hence their doctrine that suicide is permis.sible 
(Cic. De Fin. iii. 60). The more orthodox Stoics believed in immortality, but 
Paiic'ctlus apparently did not. The prayer that Bacon approves of in 1. 48 
is purely Stoic. 

1 2 
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©f in ISth'gton 

The title in the Edition of 1612 A.D, was ' Of Ri^ligion ; ' and 
the thesis*of it was that 'thcliondsof religious unity ai'c so to he 
strengthened as’ (i.e. on condition that) ‘ tlic bonds of Inimnne so- 
ciety be not dissolved.’ It referred principally to the hostile attitude 
of the Roman Church towards Protestant states. The corresj-iond- 
ing Essay of 1625 A.D. deals more with the internal controversies 
dividing the Church of Englaml. Hence the title is alteretju^h-oin 
' Of Religion ’ to 'Of Unity in Rodigion,’ and additions are insiTtivt 
from Racon’s Adveriisement touching the Controversies of the Chunh 
of England. Tlic Essay of 1612 A.D. was as follows : — 

‘ Tltc quarrcils, and diuisions for Religion, were euils vnknownc 
to the Hc-athen : and no maruell ; for it is the true Uod that is the 
ii’alous Ood ; and the gods of the PI eatlicn were good fellowes. Put 
yet the bonds of religious vnity, arc so to be strengthened, as the 
]^ond.s of humane society be not dissolued. Lucreiins the IVx't, 
when hee beheld the act oi Agamemnon, induring and as.sisting at 
the .sacrifice of his daughter, concludes with this verse : 

Tantu relligio suaderr maloruni. 

Rut what could hoe liauc done, if he had known the massacre of 
France, or the ])Owdcr treason of England^ Certainly he wottld 
haue bivme seuen times more Epictjre and Atheist than he was. 
Nay, lice wwild rather haue chosen to be one of the Madmen of 
j\lunsier, then to haue beene a partaker of those Counsels. P"or it is 
better that Religion should deface mens vnderstanding, then their 
piety and chariiie ; retaining reason onely but as an Engine and 
Charriot driuer of cruelty, and malice. It was a great blasphernie, 
when the Idiucll said : 1 7 vill ascend and be like the highest : bntit 
is a great blasphomie, if they make God to say, I xvill descend and 
bee like the Eri fj ce of Da rkn esse and it is no better, when they make 
the cause of Religion descend, to the execrable acciotis of murther- 
ing of Princes, butchery of yieojde, and firing of .States. Neither is 
there such a sinne against the person of the Holy Ghost (if one 
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lake it literally) as in stead of the likencs of a Done, to bring 
liim clownc in the likenesse of a V'ultiirc ox Rauen \ nor such a 
scatulall to their Church, as out of the Hp.rke of Saint Peter, to set 
forth the tlagge of a Barge ^ of Pirais Assassins. Therefore 
since these thinges are the common enemies of human society ; 
J’rinecs by tlieir i)ower ; Churches by their idecrees ; and all learn- 
ing, t.'hristian Morall, of what soeucr sect, or opinion, by their 
Mercuric rod ; ought to ioyne in tlie damning to Hell for oner, 
IIk'sc fiicts and their supports ; and in all Counsels concerning 
Religion, that Counsell of the Apostle would be jireflxed Ira 
honitnis non imp Jet iustiiiam Dei.' 

l’\,ir liucon’s Bcclesiastical Policy, sec Introduction, pp. ci.-exv. 

[Religlmis discord is necessarily peculiar to those who worship a jealous 
T' ^ 1-14. 'I'he Fruits of Uiuiy are, externally, freedom from scandal ; 
iiilenially, peuice, 14-5?. d'he Hounds of Unity should be defined, not 
alter the fasliion of Jehu, nor after the fashion of the I, aodicerms, but 
modi l ately anti impartially, 5:4-73. Needless controversies are sometimes . 
<\t. ised on petty ])oiurs, or on great points pettily discussed, 74j- ioi ; and 
hnllovv peaces tire made, based 011 ignonincc or on the ignoring of cuti- 
tfarieties, ioi~io8. As to the means of Unity, men must beware of 
Islahuniei's sword ; i.c. of religious wars and persecutions, 109-15S.J 

r. 7. [t] : Bond ; cf. As You Like It, v. 4. 135, 'to 

join in Hymen's bands.' The meaning is, if the bond itself is not 
continuous, it cannot contain. Contained here has its Latin* sense 
of hold I Opel her. 

]'. 8. [28] Outward lac*<% &c. : The 'conventicles'' corre- 

spond to the desert um ; the 'outward face of a Church* to the, 
penetralia. Compare 'Men had need continually’ have sounding 
in their ears this same Nolitc cxire : Co not out. I80 ready are they 
b' (le[)art from the Churcli on every voice.’ Adveriise'ment, &c,. 
Life, vol. i. p. 80. [30] Iturtur ; Teacher^ The reference is to 

St. Paul's First Epistle to the Corinthians, xiv. 23. [31] l*r«- 

pi'M't.r : ‘ Peculiar nature.’ [39] Vouched : (Lat. vocare, \ocall) 
catted forward as a witness. [40] A. luaMter of itcolKiifr ; 
Kalx'lais. These words have been boiTOwed by a modern statesman 
in tlie phrase ‘ a master of flouts and jibes.’ [42] IfKorrii* dauce ; 

corruption of Morisco, Moris^, i.e. Moorish dance, supposed to 
have been introduced into England from Spain by Edward III. 
when John of Gaunt returned thence.) It might be used here as 

) Su in the original. In the copy in the Cambridge University Library 
it corrected in MS. to ‘ Barke.' (W.) 
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a mere specimen of a low, vulgar dance, as in Henry V. ii. 4. 25 ; 
but the epithet ‘ diverse’ j^robably indicates that Bacon has in his 
mind the ‘ diversity ' of the different characters — Maid ^^arion, 
the Hobby-horse, Friar Tuck, the May-pole, the Bavian or fool, 
and some six others — thus producing a coarse incon enmity . [45] 

: Here, as often, / cf. heretic. [48] It; i.c. 
‘peace’ (not ‘fruit’). The Lat. makes the meaning clearer by 
inserting ‘for.’ [52] OTr*"!! tiw<^«» : I'he original lias treaiies, wlu'cli, 
liowever, I have not found used for 1 realises. Ivlr. Speckling reads 
i realises, rcrl caps -the; original was intended for a plural, 
as sense, verse, balance, <S:c. See Shakspearian Graniniar, Bar. 471. 
[55 J ^Coliiiit &c. ; A hybrid form of ‘Zealot,’ with Greek root 
and Latin termination. Q.{, pcdajitios: paiJagoyayif. The mean- 
ing is ' Peace is not Ihe mailer (at i.ssue)- i.o. the qne.stion-— with 
tliesc^ zealots, hut their object is to gain followers.’ , 

P. g. [_6o] ; 'Phis W'ord (the affcctc'd use (>f 

which is ridiculed by ShakspeaiT, 2 Hen. IV, iii, 278, and Ben 
Jenson, lis'cry Man in His Humour, i. 4) is elscwbc'.re used by 
I'lacon in the sense of ‘arranging differences.' Sec Tajc, vol. iv. p. 
372 : ‘ Wherein I meet. with the objections of impositions ; but yet 
1 conceive it maybe aecommodalc.' [65] ; Lat. 

‘in ciausulis illis qiux; prime intuitu inter se opponi videntur,' 

‘ those clauses winch at first .sight a.p}7car to be contradictory.' [68] 
: This is less definite than tfu* Advcrlisc- 
ment, &c., jniblished in 15B9 A.D. ‘ But we contend about c»'re- 
rnonics and things indifferent : about the extern policy and govern- 
inc'iit of tlie Chi/rch. In which kind, if wo would but rcnneniber 
that the ancient and true bonds of unity arc, one Faith, one Baptism, 
and not one Gcremony, one Policy ; if we would observe the 
League amongst Christians that i.s jxinned by our Saviour, He that 
is 7 iat against us is with us . . . our controversic.s of themseivcis 
would close ii}> and grow together.’ Fi/c’, vol. i.'p. 75. So also 
in Certain considerations touching the better Facijicaiiofi and 
Edijicaiion of the Church of England, jmblishcdin 1603 A.D., ‘ one 
Faith, one Baptism ; and notone Hierarchy, one Discipline.’ [70] 

: Altogether, quite: frd*m Lat. ‘ mcrus,’ t/n mixed: licnce 
' all of one sort ; ’ hence, in modern Lnglish, ‘ nothing but of a 
certain sort.' See also Essay Iviii. 1 . 15, p. 99. The meaning is 
‘ not exactly, of faith.’ The Latin has ‘not of faith, but of jiro- 
bable opinion, or holy intention, sanctioned for the due order and 
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administration of the Church.’ [72] Trivial: Common-place. See 
Essay xii. 1 . [73] Martially; Lat. ' with less party- feeling,' 

more impartially. [75] IfTortel : A small flan, from Lat. ‘modulus ;* 
some'^Tiing to show the manner oS. the thing. 

t ' ‘When we menn to hiiild 

We first survey the plot, then draw the model * 

2 Henry IV. i. 3. 42. 

[80I Owe of tlio TatUrrw : St. Rcrnarcl, P’d. Paris, 983-4 (W.) 
[81] ¥>iv«‘rs roloiirm : The reference is to Psalm xlv. 14, where 
the Vulgate, instead of * in raiment of needlework,' has 'circum- 
amicta varietatihus,’ i.e. ‘clothed in various colours.’ [89-93] 
Our tiling, &c. ; The same tiling, The Lat. has ‘and if this 
taki'S jilace in Die case of such very trifling difference of judgment 
as exist between man and man.' The .second ‘not’ in 1, 93, 
•^Tiich arises from forgetting the ‘not’ in 1. 92, must be omitted, as 
it is in the T^aliri. 

P. 10. [97] Itrvitw : i Thn.y'i. 20, from the Vulgate. [loi] 
<>f4»vrrnrtli : ( 'omparc Nov. Or<f. Apb. lix., ‘Men believe that 
tlii'ir reason govorn.s words ; but it is also true tlint words react 
on the understanding.’ Bacon gives as in.stanccs. Fortune, Prime 
Mover, Klement of Fire. We might add, Nature, Law of Nature, 
and perhaji-s Church. [103] Hiuitlirit : ‘ Upon (nothing) but 
au cnfan^^lcd ignorance.’ C.'ompare Milton, P.L. vii, 323, 'the 
bush with frizzlcfl hair implicit.' [iioj IflunitiuB: : fortifying, 
from Latin vuoiio. [ndj Tu ike. : The con.strnc- 

tion seems to be, ‘ We may not take up, much less nourish, sedi- 
tion.’ For Die insertion oi *U),' sno. Shaksfeariav. Grammar, Par. 
416. ‘'T'o propagate’ may possibly depend on ‘may’ ; but, more 

]irobably, it follows ‘is,' and the words ‘that is . . . state’ arc in a 
parcnthe.si.s. In 1606 A.D. Bacon does not appear to have been 
averse to a Holy War. He suggests [Works, voL vii. p. 4.) that 
the Spanish match may be recommended as ‘ a beginning and 
seed of a Holy War against the Turk.' And the lawfulness of 
a Holy War is discussed (but not settled) in the fragment written 
1622 A.D. [Works, vol. vii. p. 12), Adroertisement touchbig a 
Holy War. I'hat Bacon would have approved of such a war, 
rather, as against Turks than as against Infidels, seems pro- 

‘ The modem meaning, mortkless, k e.asily derivable from the notion of 
vulgarity. The word originally meant ‘that which savours of the streets,’ 
I.at. triviuvi, ‘ a place where three roads meet.' 
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l)able from the following passage {Life, vol. vii. p. 475) ; ' In 
rlclibcralioiis of war against the Turk, it hath been often with great 
judgment maintained that Christian princes and states 'have rdways 
a sufficient ground of invasive war against the enemy ; not for 
cause of religion, but upon a just fear.’ ^ Though Bacon disapproves 
of sanguinary persecutions, he approves of the laws against 
Recusants. tiec Introduction, p. cxii.-cxiii. [123] Tlic 

&c. : Bacon admits the divine origin of other go- 
vernments beside monarchies : ‘ All civil governments arc re- 

strained from Cod unto the general grounds of justice and manners, 
but the policies and forms of them are left free. So tliat mon- 
archies and kingdoms, senates and scignorics, popular states or 
commonalties, are all lawful, and, where they are planted, ought 
to be maintained inviolate,' Life, iii. 107. [124] Tli« : 

'Fhat is, to make the first table of the Decalogue, one’s duty uIlfW!!; i ’ 
God, antagonistic to the second table of the Decalogue, one’s duty 
toward man. [127] Vltut : After Proper Nouns, that generally 
im})lies ‘ the man that,’ ‘such a one that,’ — something more than 
the mere relative. 

P. ri. [128] * VantMiH,’ &c. : ‘Alas ! Religion, how powerfully 
couldst thou prompt to evil.’ De Rerum Naturafi, [130] Iflax*- 
Mac‘r€% &c. : At this time Bacon was eleven years old ; see Introduc- 
tion, p. ix. For his opinion of the Gunpowder Plot, sec Introduc- 
tion, p.xvii. [131] JEi»ic.ur« ; Epicurean.’^ ‘The opinion of Socrates 
is much upheld by the general consent even of the Epicures them- 
selves.' CJ. Adv. of Learnh/g, [135] : After 

their defeat in SpiJony, the remnant of the Anabaptists seized the 
town of Munster and overthrew the magistrates, and established a 
society upon their own principles, but eventually were put dowii 
witli great slaughter (1534). Hence in the Edition of 1612 a.d. 
they ai*e called ‘ the madmen of Munster.* In the Advertisement 
touching an Holy War, Worhs, vii. 33, Zebedoeus, a Roman 
Catholic Zelant, is made to say, ‘ I say the like of the Anabaptists of 
Munster; and this, although they had not been rebels to the 
empire, and put case likewise that they had done no mischief 

‘ Cf. Homilies, ed. 1852, p. 321. ‘Above thirty years past, the great 
Turk had tyverrun, conquered, and brought into his dominion and subjection, 
twenty Christian kingdoms .... and now is even at hand .... greedily 
gaping to devour us.° 

* Cf. ‘fancy’ and ‘phantasy* as instances of two meanings from one 
original form. 
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at tLially, yet if there shall be a congrcRation and consent of people 
lliat siiall liold all tilings to be lawful, not nceording to any ctirtain 
jaws or 'rules, but according to the secret and variable motions and 
instincts of the sj)irit, this is indeed no nation, no people, no 
sigiiory that God doth knows any nation that is civil and jiolliced 
may (if they will not be reduced) cut them off from th(! face of the 
enrlia’ [13d] llriniy;- liiiii in: i.c, ‘upon the stage:' to 
/H'nonatv means to ‘give a stage-part to.' Gf. Life, vii. 178. 

‘ ^'e are to represent the people, ye are not to fe.rsonufc theau ; ’ i e. 
not to give them a character that does not belong to them. [140] 
IV lint: seems used for ‘in wta,' 'how.' For Gvhat’ used as 
‘why,’ see Lvammar, Par. 253. [149] Iflc‘rc‘iir.v rod: 
'fhe Ladiicais, with which Mercury 'calls forth some souls from 
Oreiis : but scuds down others to sad Hell,' 'V'irgil, /Eneid IV. 

rcury is also the god of Faming ; and tlierefore the jjower 
e\('rt'G uptm opinions by the consent of learned men is compared 
to the power of ^lercury over the s])irils of the dead. For the 
nomi used as adjectiv(!, see Eh. Grammar^ 430. As seems used f(;r 
a \ it wen. [150] I’ac-f,^ : Lat. ‘facta,’ Compare 'this 
damned /nf,' Mdcbeth iii. 6. 10: n.sod (always seemingly, see 
Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexicon) liy Shakivsjieare of 'evil deeds.' 
1154] V%"oMld Ik*: ‘ AVr/ z/'/yre to be,’ 'wishes to be;’ not quite, 
tlumgli nearly, the .same Jis 'should be.’ But this usti of woidd, 
where we use should, is undoubtedly explained by the general dis- 
like to use shall and should with the second and third ])erson. See 
Sh. Grammar, Par. 322, 329. I154] ‘Ira,’&c. : Si. James \. 20. 
See fntroduction, p. cvi., where Bacon quotes this virse in his appeal 
to tlie bishops. [157] : This French form is found in 

SpcMtscr, F. Q. vii. 6. 33. 1 have not discovered the name of the 
‘ wise father.’ 
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IV 

ODf'iUtbenge 

The Afitiiheta on Revenge are as follows : — 

FOK. ACAINfsT. 

1. Private ' Revenge is a kind of i. The man that does a wrong 
wild justice.’^ bc'gins mischief; the man 

that returns a wrong makes 
mischief endless, 

2. Thci more natural vengeance 
is, the more it must Tl^ lit ^ 
down. 

3. The man that is prone to 
redurn a wrong, may be sus- 
pected of having wished to 
begin it. 

Throughout the first half of this Essay Bacon has duelling in 
his mind. Bacon could not sympathize at all with the modern 
imjiatience of insult. His low views of human nature (sec In- 
troduction, p. cxlv,, and this Essay, 11 . 16-18), and the incon- 
venient extent to which duelling had been carried in his time, com- 
bine, with his admiration of everything Roman, to make Jiim not 
only intolerant of revenge, but even dull to the rightful ness just 
resentment ; ‘ As for words of repFJach and co 7 ituincly (wlicreof 
the lie w\as esteemed lume) it is not credible (but that the orations 
themselves are extant) what extreme and excinisite reproaches were 
tossc'd up and down in the senate of Rome, and the places of 
assembly and the like in Groecia ; and yet no man took himself 
fouled by them, but took them but for breath, and the style of an 
enemy, and either despised them or returned them ; but no blood 
spilt about them.’ Charge ioucking Duels, I.ifc, vol. iv. p. 436. 
He complains also that * Life is grown too cheap in these times.’ 
Ib. p. 271. See, also Essay Ivii. and the reference there to Butler. 


2. He who requites violence with 

violence, offends agt'iinst the 
law only, not against the in- 
dividual. 

3. The fear of private revenge is 

a useful thing ; for the laws 
are too often asleep. 


These words, ‘ private' being omitted, open the Essay. 
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i Revenue is destrurtlve of law, hesicle being ignoble, 1-8, It cannot undo 
tilt; past, and it is unreasonaVdy blind to the frailties of human nature, 
9-18. It is most tolerable when it sny^lies the place of law, and most 
noble v.'hen it is o])en, 19-29, Friends, as well as enemies, should be 
forgiven fur the sake of one’s own i»eace, *30-39, Public revenges are 
mostly fortunate, private revenges are mit, 39-45.] 

r. 12, [t] ‘Wilcl : Lat. agrestis, uncultivated, referring to 
vegetable, not animal wildness, T'lie 'luild jnstice of revenge is 
distingui.sbed from the ciilfivaic.d justice of the law. [yl ^ulo- 
i»«»n ; Proverbs xix. ii. [9] IPawt, &c. ; d'his applies to nothing but 
rcvt'tige in the strict sense of the word, vindictive pleasure in re- 
f a nation, ft doe.s not apply to ]nmishment, which a man may in- 
dict for protection to himself or othtTS. [15] Wliy Mlt4»n1«1, 
»S:c. : (Compare Pssay xxxi, 19. ‘ What w'ould men have? Do 

tliey^ink tlio.se they employ and deal with are saints? Do they 
ficTt think they will have their own ends, and be truer to their own 
eiuls tlian to them?’ See Introduction, cxlvii. [16] : 

Altogether. See I'Asny iii. 1 . 70, p. 9. The meaning is, ‘out of 
mere malignity, without excuse of any kind.’ Ill nature is, in the 
T,atin, maligniias, ‘ liadness of disposition.’ Sec Es<;ay xiii. 56. 

‘ I'herc is a natural malignity ; for there be that in their nature do 
not affect the good of others.’ [rS] IVo otli<>r : Shakespearian 

Grammar, Par, 12, for similar instances of ‘other’ being thus used 
n.s ii pronoun. [20] lITo law : The reference is probably to duelling, 
bomparc, ‘As for the second defect pretended in our law, that it 
hath provided no remedy for lies and fillips, any lawgiver, if he had 
been asked the question, would have made Solon’s answ'er : J'hat 
he had not ordained any punishment for it, because be never imagined 
the xuorld would have been so fantastical as to take it so highly,' 
Life, Vol. iv. p. 406. 

P. 13. [22] Elme, &c. : ‘*Othei-wi.se a man gets two punishments 
for one received by his enemy. lie is first injured by his enemy, 
and then punished by the law for revenging himself.’ [26] TUv 
ac^ijU-lkt : ‘ For (in the case of these men) the delight seems to be ;’ 
Latin, ‘for they seem to be delighted.' [30] Co«mii« : A descendant 
of the younger branch of the .Medici, made duke of Florence on 
the murder of Alessandro, the illegitimate descendant of the elder 
branch,^ in 1537. By his inquisitorial government he is said to have 
changed the manners of the Florentines, who were before noted for 
garrulity and lightness of conversation, to taciturnity and caution. 
Cf. Essay xlii. I, 15, [35] ISliall w«», &c. : JobW. 10. [40] Eor 
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tiiuutc* : Themermiiig^ is that Augustus C.ncsar, Se]>tiinius Scvcrus, 
and Ifdnry IV. ])rosj)crcd after revenging the deaths of Ctesar, 
Pcrtinax, and Henry Hi. [43] l*erfii*av ; The mutineers who 
had murdered Pertinax wore ]3Ut to death by Seplimius Severu.s, 
A.D. 3 03. [42] J.l i. ; Assassinated in 1589 A.D. by 

i’Vi.ar Cknncnt, mentio^ied in Essay xxxix. 1. 12. [4.:].] : 

l^acon gave a iHaclical proof of his ])elicf in witchcraft by recom- 
mending tlic torture of a schoolmaster named Peacock for ‘ ])r:ic- 
tising to have infatuated the King’s judgment l)y sorcery,’ J)iiro- 
duction, p. exxx. A law liad been passed early in the reign of 
James 1., in accordanct^ with tlie King’s desire, subjecting witclu;s 
to death on the first conviction, even though they should have done 
no liarm to their neighbours. Vindlcaiivc is the Latin form of 
vindictive.. [45] 1 nfV»rtnna*« : For this use of the prcrix_//9 see 
Shakespearian Gf'ammar, Par. 442. 


V 

[Adversity has been (even to excess) extolled by Stoic.s and p<’ets. as in ihc 
myth of flevciilcs and Prometheus, 1-21. But, to quit poetry, Adver- 
.sity is .superior to Prosperity, as being the blessing of llie New 'rcst.i- 
incut (tliough not unnicntionecl in the Old) ; as havinq its condbrl.'., 
vvltii'h sliriw ihe.brighter for the tlark background : and as being most .ipt 
to elicit virtue, 21-41.) 

P. 14. [2] : The Stoic 891100! (founded by Zeno at the 

beginning of the 3rd cciitury before Christ) is generally misunder- 
stood ])y Bacon. .Me censures thern, unjustly, for an excessive ])re- 
])aration for death (see Essay ii. 1. 46, note) ; and he also censures 
‘ tlie ]ihiiosophy of Epictetus, who prcsuppo.scs that felicity must be 
jilaced in these things wliich are in our power, le.st wc lie subject to 
fortune and disturbance ; as if it were ncot a thing much more happy 
to fail in good and virtuous ends for tbe public, than to obtain all 
that wc can wish to ourselves in our private' fortune,’ IVoyks, v. 9. 
What the Stoics said was, that the Wise Man could be happy and 
self-complete in spite of any circumstances and^ any failures ; in- 
deed, he could not fail as long as he remained himself. Here, 
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tliercforo, Bacon, though inconsistent, is more just, in censuring 
tlirir ‘high speeches.’ So Milton {P. A\ iv. 350) speaks of the 
' j)iiilosophic pride* of the Stoic — ^ 

By him called virtue ; and his virtuoms man 

Wise, perfect in himself, and all possessing^, 

Equal Lo God* 

[2-3] — t1>at : Note Bacon’s apparently indifferent use of 

7 v/iiik and that. Freely tj[uot('d from Seneca, lip. vii. q. 29. 

: Bacon treats ‘niirabilia’ almost as though it wen! 
‘luiracula.’ The meaning is, 'Certainly, if miracles mean com- 
mand over nature, then Seneca is right ; for the self-control exercised 
<.)v<'r Imman nature apj)ears most in adversity.’ [ 3 ] Tim* liimli : 
It ha.'iji^am suggc.sted that it is implied that Seneca liad access to 
T***nn ^iian teaching ; but the meaning seems merely to be, a.s in the 
1 .aim, ‘ somewhat too lofty lo befit a heathen,' i.(\, di.sjiroptu liuniite 
to the heathen basis of morality. [9] : As in l.atin, 

‘ tYei-dum from care.' In Macbeth iii. 5. 32, Hecate tells us, ‘ And 
\<)U all know security is mortals’ cliiefest eiK'tny.’ [,ioJ ‘ V «**•€*,' 
Cc. : Ppi.h. vi. i. 12, ‘ Ecce res magna, luilrere imljecillitatem 
hominis, .seeurilalem del.' [14] : Apollodorus, Dc 

iJcorum Ortpine, ii. 5 (W.) Compare St. raiil’s 'we have tliis 
treasure in earthen vessels.’ [20] : To the life. 'The ad- 

verbial lenninalion is sometimes not added to adjectives ending 
in ly. Cf. ‘this tune goes manly,’ Macbeth, iv. 3. 235. [20'j I’liri)*!- 
tinii; This would almost seem to mean ‘ the resolution of Christ.' 
See Works, vi. 753, ‘ The voyage of Hercules es|'*daUy, sailing in 
a ])itcher to set Trometbeus free, seems to presenl an image of Ctod 
/lit' Word hastening in the frjii] vessel of the flesh to redeem the 
human race.' But pcrhap.s, with a slight cpnfusion, the Christian 
Spirit is regarded as sailing in the bark of the llesh of an ordinary 
tilu istian man to unbind the lower nature, or Prometheus, in that 
same man. 

P. 15. [22] III a m«iiu : ‘In a moderate way.’ [24] I*roM- 
lK*rit.T, &c. ; The Old Testament is full of passages mentioning 
jn osjierity as a blessing ; the passage in the New Testament specially 
referred .tt> is probably the Beatitude {see Tatin translation below) in 
Si. Matlhetu v. 4, ' Blessed are they that rnonrn.’ But in this and 
in siiuikir passages, e.g. i Pet. iv. 13, adversity is only regarded as 
a blessing because it prepares the way for prosperity in the highest 
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sense. Probably ‘which’ refers to ‘blessing.’ I’he Latin is, 

‘ Prosperity has to do with the benedictions of the Old Testaiiieiit, 
adversity with the beatitiides of tlic New, whicli arc not only in 
reality greater, but also carry clearer revelations of thcDivincfavour.’ 
'Blessing' seems to be distinguished from ‘benediction,’ in that 
the former is nearer to the meaning of ‘ advantage ' : the latter more 
technically describes ^divine bk.^s^ng. [27] in : This 

sentence is quoted by Lord Macaulay as an instance of Bacon's later 
florid .style. [35] IJvoly : Lyly, Eiiphucs, p. 37, speaks of 
'cunning painters, who for the whitest worke cast the blackest 
ground, to make ye picture more amiable.’ [37] TlK^rt^fori* : 
There is no argument at all here, nothing but an analogy ; the 
‘ therefore ’ is wholly unjustifiable. ?^hit sec Bacon's notions of 
PrimaPhllosiphia, Introduction, Ixxxiii.-lxxxiv.'l (39] ; 

Burnt, but probably with a notion of burning incense as a sacrificiai 
offering. Cf. Adv, of Learning, Works, iii. 491, ‘The first, 
if any be, is due tanquam adeps sacrijicii (as the fat of the sacrifice) 
to be incensed to the honour, first of the Divine Majesty, and next 
of your Majesty.’ This saying is attributed in Bacon's Apophihegni ^ 
to Mr. Bettenham (Autumn Reader of Gray's Inn in 1590), who was 
also author of the saying, ‘Money is like muck, not good except it 
be spread.’ [40] I'roNiit'.rity, <S:c. : But in the Aniilheta of 
Essay xi. Bacon says that ‘ofiicc gives publicity to virtues and 
vices, spurring the former, while it bridles the latter and in E^say 
X. 1 . 48, he speaks of great prosperity and greai adversity as being 
'the very 'times of weakness,’ or, as the Latin translation has it, 

' the times when^the mind is most infirm and soft, ' It would a[)fKX'u-, 
then, that this Essay speaks of advensity somewhat conventionally. 
Elsewhere Bacon recognises that adversity is neither a blessing in 
itself nor a curse in itf^elf, but either, in accordance wiili the u'ay 
ill which it is borne. [41] Bi.'iccivc'sr : Mere, as often, means 
vns^jjer, reveal ‘find out;’ cf. Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
iii. r’.' 4, <S:c. 
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VI 

<®f Sinmlatton anti Bisstmulalion 


'I'lit' A 71 li theta arc : — 

FOR. 

I, Dissimulation is a compen- 
(iiniis wisdom. 

j. W Rebound to be consistent, 
jiot in our words, but in our 

i)UrpO::.l‘S, 

a Isvcn in the mind, nakedness 
is uncomely. 

; Dissimulation i.s at once a 
.U't acc aiul a saftapiard. 

Dissimulation is llic fence of 
couiiseb. 

o. Some ])ersons arc deceived to 
their own advantaj^i'. 

7. Tlic man tliat disscuil)les not, 
deceives as much as the di:s- 
sembler ; for the world either 
does not understand, or tioes 
not believe him. 

h. Whint t>f dissimulation means 
want of sch-control. 


AGAIN'S r. 

1. Though we cannot tliink ac- 

cording to the truth of things, 
yet let us at least s}u;a,k ac- 
cording as we think. 

2. It is only tliose who find true 

policy above their under- 
standing that substitute dis- 
simulation for wisdom. 

3. The dissembler deprives him- 

self of the best instrument 
for action ; namely, credit. 

4. Dissimulation invites dissimu- 

lation. 

5. To be a dissembler is to be 

not free. 


A 7 itii]icia ou ‘Keeping Secrets’ arc: — 

FOR. AGAINST. 

I. The silent man has nothing i. The best way of keeping one s 
kept secret from him, be- mind secret, is to vary one’s 
cause he may be safely manners, 
trusted with secrets. 
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2. ‘ 11 e that talkeih what he 2. Silence is a virtue in none but 

knoweth, will also talk what confessors, 
he knoweth not.' ^ 

3. Even mysteries are due to 3. The silent man has no .secrets 

S(icrecy. told him ; for one recom- 

penses silence with silence. 

4. A veiled face is no better than 
a strange face. 

I'he Antitheia on ‘ Loquacity ’ arc : — 

FOK. AGAINST. 

1. 'bhe man that is silent sus- i. Silence gives to speech l)Oth 

pee-ts others, or is suspected grace and authority, 

by himself. 

2. All kinds of constraint arc 2. Silence, like sleep, nomiAfi*., 

painful, but that of silence is wisdom, 

most wretched of all,^ 

3. Silf/au'C is the virtue of fools; 3. Silence is the fermentation of 

so it was well said to the thoiight.s. 

silent man, ‘ If yqu are wise, 
you are a fool : if you are a 
fool, wise,' 

4. Silence is like night ; it suits 4. I'he pen of wisdom is silence. 

ff)ul-])lay. 

5. i'houglits arc like water, most 5. Silence is the suitor of tnitli. 

wholc.sorne when they flow. 

6. Si!<mce is a khid of solitude. 

7. The silent man is laying him- 

self out lor good opinions. 

8. Silence ncitluT ca.sjs out ill 

thoughts, nor instils good 
ones. 

\ h'or Bacon’s use of simulation and dissimulation, see Intro- 
duction, pp. xliii. xliv. xlvii.'^ ‘ 

* This seems to agree with the saying above, 'to be a dissembler is to be 
not free ; ’ but i nsfodht might menn ‘ the Avatcbfulness of those who are 
cu uilin.; a smet and then, the translation would be, ‘All watchers are 
i;ulia])i»y ; but the* watchfulness of silence is most unharipy of all.’ But Mr. 
Iding translates as 1 have given it in the text. 
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[ I >issimulation is the mark of a weak natul^e, and Is inferior to art or policy ; 
Init if yon are not strong enough to vary frankness with dissiunilatloD, 
5011 must he content tt) dissemhle invaruibly, 1-33. i. Srcrtiy is a 
viitnc, essential to sobriety and siedfasiycss, 33-64; 2. Disstmu!,itiou 
is a. fault, hut is forced by inquisitiveness on those who would be sec ret ; 
3. Simitiaf io)t is more ctdpalile, and, Avhen habitual, is a vice. 70-87. 
Simulation and Itissimulation harm more than they help. Secrecy 
should he habitual, simulation tare, and dissimulation never — ‘ exc ept 
there he 110 remedy,’ 87-113.J 

I‘. 16. [2] 'IVit; understanding:; see Essay i. 6. [6] Taci- 

tiiN : Ann. V. i. [6] Ai*t« : here used in a good sense?, (ioniparc 
Dc A KL’menfis, vol. v. 70 ; ‘And this appears to Irave been 

ilu' feeling of 'raeittts \vh(;n he constitutes tlie artificers of di.ssiinu- 
J.iljt'ti as a wi.sdoni of an inferior form to the nr/s of iruc foUcy, 
attributing the former to 'riberius, but the latter to Augustus.’ Of 
I nlius^ a'sar, IForA-s', vi. 342, Baeon says : ‘ lie was a consummate 
innster of simulation and di.ssimulation, and made up entirely of 
. . Yet for the* .smaller and meaner artifices and precautions 
lic' was not at all beholden to them.’ [10] Mca Naifit; Tacitus, 
.■Inn. ii. 76. [14] J^<*iveral : sct'orcif, distinct ; a form of jit’/c/nr/f?. 

j 1 r; 1 'fliat — a»* : Such — that. ^See Sh. Gram mar. Par. 277-80. 
117) II alf-ll$s’litM : Bait, ‘twi-light.” Cf. Works, vi. 132, 'the 
King’s raannt'r of shewing things by pieces and dark -lights.’ 

P. 17. [23] In iiarticiilarw, ck'c. : The meaning is, ‘When a 
man cannot vary his reserve or frankness to suit particular cases, 
lie must lay down a p'cncrai rule of caution, just us a half-blind 
man has to form a habit of walking slowly. [28] Mana^^’CMl : 
Trained, P'r. ntmitfc, the managing of a horse ; probably from 
Eat. 7 nanus, a hand, it. nuincipisiarc, to handle. *ln Works, v. 69, 
he mentions some of these ‘ ablest men,' Lucius Sylla, Caesar (whom 
he contrasts with Pompey), and .-Xiigustus, [40] IndnMtrloiiMly : 
Eat. ‘ de industrial purposely ; does #iot mean ‘diligently.’ 
[44] S^ntiUN cHic. : lit. leaky. Vain (lait. IcvcS) here means light- 
minded. The argument is, ‘ A man that tells all he knoVes will 
sometimes pass the line of hi.s knowledge, and will tell what he 
thinks, as though he kneuG^. ConsequcTiily he will be very ready 
to think he know's, i.e., he will be credulous ; and he will also be 
fickle and lightmiinded in his readiness to take up new opinions.' 
[46] l>i|rov<^ry : disclosures, ef. Essu\\ v. 1 . 41. [49] Mm tlimt 

kind : ‘ In the same way the Eat. has 'for the same reason.’ 
It would ajipear, therefore, not to mean 'things of that kind, i.e., 
burdensome secrets,’ but rather to modify the verb 'come.’ 

VOL. H. K 
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P. 18. [60] ; i.e. ‘ may not reveal befon’liand what the 

tongue has to say.' [6i] TTractw : Traits ; Lat. tnictus. [68] 
Indiflerent ; impartial,, cf. Henry VIII, ii. 4. T7. [71] : 

Clf. what is said of Walsingliarn by Lloyd (quoted in ‘ Chambers' 
Biograj)hical Dictionary ’), 'He would so beset men with questions, 
and draw them on, that they di;scovered themselves, whether they 
answered or were silent.' [72] A1>Murd[ ; Derived from Lat. ab 
and the root sur- in snsurrus. It originally meant •tuneless.' 
Hence 'ridiculous,' ‘silly.’ It seems sometimes to convey the 
notion of want of tact, as in Essay xxvi. 1. 47. So in ‘ absurd 
pomp,’ Hamlet, iii. 2. 65, it means ' ostentatiou.sly and vulgarly 
foolish.’ [75] : Oracles were noted for ‘i)altcnng 

with us in a double sense,' Macbeth, v. 7. 20. P»e.side the ‘oracles ’ 
of the witches in Macbeth, .see 2 Henry VI. i. 4. 60-70. ^Many 
'oracles’ in Shakspeare’s plays are fulfilled, but almost always hy" 
unexpected fulfilments. [76] I¥o man, &c. ; It is characteristic of 
Bac(jn's .supple and conciliating character that it does not suggesi 
itself to him that it is po.ssiblc to .stop impertinent questioners by 
abruidness, without having recourse (fither to ' absurd silence ' or 
dissimulation. But the whole Essay is a tribute to the new power 
of Policy, which, since Machiavelli’s time, was recognised as having 
deposed Force ; and Policy, in the Elizabethan times, prcsujiposcd 
Simulation and Dissimulation. ‘ The devil knew not what he did 
when he made mssi politic ; he crossed himself by’t : and I cannot 
but think, in the end, the villanies of man will set him clear,’ 
Timon, iii, 3. 29. K politician was ‘one that would circumvent 
God,’ Hamlet, v.. i. 88. But note that in 1. 80 Bacon admits by 
implication that dissimulation is ‘culpable.’ [83] i^f'.E'rom. [85] 

; of need, a possc.ssive inflection. [87] Ure ; Use; from 
hear, Fr. {noi heure, ‘ hour’), which is derived from Lat. auguriurn. 
Hence destiny, experience. Hence enure or inure is ‘ to put in 
experience, ’ ' to practise. ’ 

P, 19. [91] Alarum : Ital. all' arme, to arms ; here used in 
its technical military sense ; the attacking army gives the alarum to 
its sleeping opponents. Ci.zHcn. P7, ii. 3. 94. 'Sound trumpets, 
alarum to the combatants.’ [94] IFall : A metaphor from wrestling. 

' He must cither go through with his contest or retire worsted ' ; 
Lat. ‘he must disgracefully desist.’ [97] I'air ; seems to be 
here used for ‘just,’ ‘simply.’ I know no other instance of this 
parenthetical use. [98] JPreetlom, &c. ; This is clearer in the 
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Latin, ‘ when a man publishes his own thoughts, people do not 
like to contradict him, but prefer to flatter him and then convert 
freedom of speech into freedom of thought ; ' i.e. 'they differ from 
the speaker all the more freely in their minds because they are not 
free in their words.' Cf. Essay xx. 11, 161-5. [99] &e. : 

C’oinpare the saying of ‘the fishmonger,' Polonius, Hamlet, i. 5. 63. 
' Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth.’ [104] Xtonitfl : 
Se*e note on Essay i. 1. 63 ; neat, clean, thorough. The metaphor is, 
of course, borrowed from Archery. Cf. Chaucer’s ProL 107. In 
1 . 106 ‘ him ’ refers to an implied agent, [no] Compoftitiou and 
teim|ivmturc>! : ' Combination and blend ingd 


VII 

l^arcnts anti (Eibiltucn 


The Antitheta are : 

FOR. 

1. The love of one’s country be- 

gins from the love of one’s 
family, 

2. Wife and children maka a 

sort of school of kindness : 
bachelors are austere and 
stern, 

3. Single life and childlessness 

are of no use but for ♦fugi- 
tives. 

4- The Plan that has no children 
offers sacrifice to death. 


AGAINST. 

1. The man tliat has married a 

wife and reared children has 
given hostages to fortune. 

2. Generation and children are 

eartlily matters : cre.ation 
and creative works are di- 
vine. 

3. With brutes eternity lies in 

offspring ; with men, in 
fame, in desert, and in last- 
ing works. 

4. Household considerations 

often overthrow considera- 
tions of state. 


K 2 
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inloies 

5. Men otherwise prosperous 5. Some people * have praised 
are often unfortunate in their the lot of Priam, who sur- 
children — for fear men ^hould vived all his children, 

approach too near the happi- 
ness of heaven.’ 

The Edition of 1612 does not contain 11 . 8-12, ^4-54. 

On Bacon’s estimation of family influences, see Introduction, 
p. cxliii. 

[Children rause .sornnvs as well as joys, and the noblest works have pro- 
ceeded frcjin childless men, I-X2. Children are most iiidul.^ed by the 
finit raisers of a noble house ; when petted thc}’ oft<-n thrive not so well 
as when forgotten, i'2~23. Parents should avoid iii,^'4urdliuess, and 
brothers rivalry, 26-36. Likcne.ss run.s in other lines oi’ biudied .as well 
as from father to son, 36-43. Parents should not t ross nature in their 
children, but they may remember th.it nature is Ih.-.viblejv-^t- S-’- 
‘ Younger brothers are commuuly fortunate, but seldom or never where*' 
the elder are disinherited. ’J 

P. 20. [2] Ciiiiiiot : Lat, ''Phe former ccrt.ninly they cannot 
succeed in expressing by words, and the latter they are loth to 
publish.’ For the double negative, see S/i. Gninnuar, Par 406. 
[5] Itemcimlirunci* *: Yet in the Essay on Death, Bacon censures 
the Stoics for their undue attention to so slight a matter as death. 
Rut liere he speaks le.ss conventionally, see Introduction, p. cl. 
This view of the ‘joys of parents' is characteristic of a man who 
was childless. [6] &c. ; Si;e Antithda aljove. [9] 

JPonnilatioiiA ; The Lat. here is ‘fundationcs ; ' but in thc^f«/f- 
ihda 3, Against above, it is ‘ institula ; ' and the meaning appears to 
be ‘ institutions,"' permanent works,’ .such as entitle the authors of 
them to be called ' founders.’ [9] Cltildlt'w** : See the treatise on 
Elizabeth, IVor^s, vi. 310. ‘ Childless she was indeed . . , a thing 

* As Mr. Spedding says, thi.s scntenc'e might come under the heading 
‘Against.’ IJut ih.it it ////ir enme under ‘ For’ appears from the following 
pa.ssage in the /« J‘'d'Ci-r/t Mononani Rliuidt/ur, H 'orks, Vol. vi. p. 296. 

‘ Childlessness has been regarded in opposite ways, lly^ some it has been 
taken to be a dLuiinution of our JuiF^iucss : ordained lest men should rise 
above the limitations of mortal blessings : by others it htis been treated as 
. the pinnacle of happiness, becau.se no h.appiness seems to be complete 
except that which is set free from the caprice of fortune -a release that is 
impossible, if one leaves childrca behind one.’ It i.s here regarded in the 
former way. 

' Tiberius is said to have envied Priam the luxury of seeing his relations 
perish. But iiroliably the meaning here is that expressed in tlie latter part 
of the quotation in the last note. Those who survive their children are ‘ set 
free from the caprice of fortune,' so f.«- as regards posterity. 
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which has happened also to the most fortunate persons, as Alexander 
the (heat, Julius Cscsar, Trajan, and others.’ See also Essay viii. 
1 . 30. Bacon would appear to be violatinjf the principles of his ow n 
cautious induction if he drew an inference from the simple enume- 
ration of a number of instances necessarily .small. David, Socrates, 
Plato, Aristotle, Cromwell, Napoleon, Shak.speare, Milton, Nfo- 
hammed, Charlemagne^ Alfred, and Stein were not childless. Yet 
/rAui it would be natural that childless men should have more 
time and means to devote to the service of posterity. [21] 
tlttt iiiotiK^r : Tliis is explained {De. A uiimcnt is VllI. MW/u, 
vol. V. p. 40] as follows : ' For a wise and prudent sou is of most 
comfort to the father, who knows the value of virtue better than the 
moth(!r . . . But the mother has most sorrow and discomfort at the 
ill torture of her son, both because the affection of a mother is more 
genlie and tender, and because she is conscious perhaps that she 
lias s[)(uled and corni[)ted him by her indulgence.’ [23] M&tilt't 
MuiitouM: Treated like babies or playthings (Lat. ‘ in deliciis ’). 

‘ 1 am afeard you make a 'wanton of me,’ says Hamlet (v, 2. 310) 
wh('u Laertes /'Arr.t with him, and will not fence his best. (X also 
Li.itphnes (Arbor's reprint, p. 36) ‘ thy parents made tliee a wanton 
with loo much cockering.’ See also it’, p. 215. J'tcspccted means 
‘ favoured ; ’ cf. the phrase ' to respect persons.’ The Lat. is ‘ pluris 
a stumari.’ [30] l*roo#*; ‘ That which A ’ ' result of expe- 
ruaict'.’ Compare 'Jwclfth Night, iii. i, 136, ‘ For 'tis a vulgar 
proof that very oft we pity enemies,’ [35J : It turns out ; 

from Lat. ‘sors,’ a lot that is drawn or shaken out of a helmet. [51] 
‘ 0 |»timuiuy &c. : ‘ Choose what is best : it will be made pleas.aut 
and c'asy by custom.’ A saying of Pythagoras, Plutarch, DeExilio, 
cliai), '"iii* (W*) 


VIII 

@f iWaniagt anil jingle ILi'fe 

On subject of this Essay see Introduction, p, xlii. : the 
Anti theta WilTlDcTound at the beginning of the notes of the previous 
Essay. The Edition»of 1612 does not contain 11 . 7-10 ; 15-20 ; 3^ 
41. ' though . . , they ; ' 42-43, ‘ because . . . upon ; ' 57-63. 
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[Marriage contracts men’s plans from posterity to the present, t-io. It is 
avoided by some as an expense and restraint, 11-25. Celibacy is best fur 
most relations of life, but it does not make the best subjects or soldiers, 
26-37. Marriage makcf men less liberal, but kinder, 38-43. Serious 
men are loving husbands ; chaste wives are often proud ; a jealous husband 
forfeits his wife’s respect, 43-51. There will be always reasons for m:irry- 
ing and against it. Bad husbands have often good wives, 52-63. J 

P. 22. [i] IIo»tag*e» ; i.e. he is under the power of Fortune, 

who can puni.sh any attempt at rebellion and at independent action 
in the form of ‘great enterprises,’ by visiting the consequences of 
such conduct on the wife and children. The little evidence we have 
as to the character of Bacon’s wife would lead to the inference that 
she was an ‘impediment.’ See Introduction, p. xlii. But the Ro- 
mans, under the Republic, do not appear to have thought so ; nor 
did Shakespeare. Portia did not prove an ‘impediment’ VtP>rutu.s, 
nor Lady Macbeth to Macbeth. When women are ‘ impediments, ’ 
the reason is, perhaps, that there is an artificial gulf between men's 
and women’s education. [11] IW'lio : For coii.struction see S/r. 
Gramma?', Par. 249. [13] Y.inpertiii«nci«^M ; ' Things not pc?'- 

taining to or concerning thcm.sclves.’ [16] Ji<‘!vauHe : Equivalent 
to ' for the reason tlidt, in order that.' 

P. 23, [22] Yliiitiourou» : Eccentric, Lat. ‘ phantasticis.’ It 
once referred to ajiy hutttour, as in Ben Jonson’s Eve?y Ma?i in his 
Hinnonr: now it \% \.o^x mirthful humour. iUce As You 

Like. It, i. 2. 278. [23] : that. See Sh. Gra?m)iar, Par. 109. 

[29] CJliiircliiuvn : Ecclesiastics. The ‘ground’ is society ; the 
‘ ix>ol ’ is the family. It is noteworthy that Bacon, like Elizabeth, 
scorns to have preferred a celibate clergy. On Bacon’s depreciation 
of family life, see Introduction, p. cxliii. [31] 1 ; 

Neutral ; see Essay vi. 1 . 74. [33] JPor i»ol«lieri» : E"or (as fre- 

quently) means ‘as regards.’ It is often u.sed in the Essays as a 
means for introducing a noun early and emjrliatically in tlie sen- 
tence. See Sh. Gram?nar, Par. 149. [41] I3x.liau«t : for ‘ ex- 

hausted ; ’ see Sh. Grammar, Par. 342. [41] Tliey : Repetition of 
subi(?ct ; see Sh. Grammar, Par. 242. [46] V<>tulam ; ‘ He pre- 

ferred his old wife to immortality.’ Compare Works, vol. iii. 3r9 ; 
‘ Ulysses . . . being a figure of those which prefer custom and 
habit before excellency.’ [54] C|,iiarr€^l ; Lat. ‘qcerela,’ 1st, 
complamt ; 2nd, //m / 3rd, grotifid, pretext. In Lat. translation 
rendered ‘ansa,’ i.e. handle. [55] "Wlwe mien : Thales is said to 
have excused himself to his mother for not marrying by declaring at 
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first that he was too young to marry, and aftervvard%that he was 
U^o old. P/u/. Symp. Probl. ii. 6. (W.) 

P. 24. [60] CJoofl wives : It might be also argued, as in the 

ease of Propltecies {Essay xxxv. 1 , yfi) that the cases where bad 
husbands have good wives excite attention and are remembered, 
while the cases where bad husbands have bad wives excite ro atten- 
tion, and are forgotten. 


($nbn 

following are the Antitheta : — 

FOR. AGAINST. 

T. It is natural to hate the living i. Envy keeps no holidays, 
reproach of one’s own ill- 
fortune. 

2. Envy in a commonw^cal is a 2. Envy can be reconciled to 
kind of wholesome ostracism. virtue by nought but death! 

3. Envy tasks virtues, as Juno 
did Hercules. 

[Envy, as well as love, works hy materia] causes, i-iy. But, to pass from 
this to the nature of eni'iers, they .ire found among^ — (i) liad men ; (a) 
busy-bodies ; (3) noblemen : (.<) deformed persons ; (3) those thtrt emerge 
to greatness from misfortunes ; (6) those that desire to excel in too many 
matters ; (7) kinsfolk, 23-71. Next, .to desenhe emnvti persons, they 
are — (i) unworthy persons, at their first advancefltent ; (2; wcu-tliy per- 
sons, after long-continued greatness. Persons not so much envied are (1) 
kings, as being free from comi»arison ; (2) noblemen : (3) men whose 
honour brings burden, and «vho rc.spect inferiors, 72-109. Insolence aug- 
ments, concessions diminish, envy ; but fiank greatness is less envied 
than greatness cunningly dissembled, 110- #24. Knvy may be sliiftcrl on 
willing inferiors, 125-136. Public envy, or Discf>ntefjtme?ii, serve.s some- 
times as a bridle to violent greatness. But it is a disease, and, like in- 
fection, is increased by fearing it, 137-153. In name it may attack min- 
isters, but really it attacks the state, 154-163. Of all afl’ectious, envy is 
the busiest, the vilest, the most secret, and the worst, 163-176.] 

P. 25. [2] X'ttHclnaAe : This was ‘ by some ' defined ( Works, 

vol. iii. p. 381) as being ‘the powder and act of imagination inten- 
sive iT4;)on other bodies than the body of the imaginant. , . . 
Others that draw nearer to probability, calling to their view the 
secret passages of things, and especially of the contagion that 
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passcth from body to body,^ do conceive it should likewise be agree- 
abk: to nature that there should be some transmissions and opera- 
tions from spirit to spirit without the medium of the senses.' 
And in the A\jituriil Hisiory, ll'oris, vol. ii. p. 653, hc^ says ; 
‘ I’hc affections (no doubt) do make the spirits more powerful and 
active; and especially those affections which draw the spirits into 
the eyes ; which are two, love and envy, wdiich is called ociilus 
via Ins. ... It hath been noted also that it is most dangt'rous when 
an envious eye is cast upon persons in glory and triumph and joy ; 
the reason wliereof is for that, at such times, the spirits come forth 
most into the outward parts, and so meet the percussion of the 
envious eye. more at hand.' [5] Into tli«‘ ey** : They ‘draw the 
.spirits into the eye A see the quotation above. [9] : 

Used in its original sense of a ‘ stream’ from the stars, Compare 
Milton’s — 

‘ And .store of Ladies, whose bright eyes 
Rain injlunici L'Al legro. 

To the King, bacon say.s, ‘Since you are heavenly, yon must have 
imliicihe' Sec also xi. [9] A ; Tr. and 

r 'ri’.s.nda, i. 3. 89, descriltes the ‘ glorious planet Sol . . . whose 
meclicinable corrects the ill aspects of planets evil.’ [9] ^till : 
Ahanys, in each case, i.e. both in the Scriptures and in Astrological 
descriptions, [iij Kjaculatloii : a;//, now narrowetl to 

a particular kind of t'-v-vAV/g <?///*, viz. * c a, abrupt sounds.’ 
[12] Curious: ‘Minutely careful;' l^at. ‘cura,’ care. [14] 
€»iIory. See note on 1 . 2 above. Whalely (bacon’s Essays, p. 
ib6) quotes a description of ‘ the bits of red cloth that are stuck 
about the dresses of women (in Cairo), and about the trappings of 
camels and horses, and the large spots of lamp-black which you 
may see on the foreheads of children. They are a sort of c(jn- 
ductors. It is hoped that they will attract the glance and exhaust 
its venom.’ [16] i^pirltN : Not ‘ spirit’ in our sense of the word. 
Bacon maintained that every tangible object contained ' spirit : ' the 
‘spirit’ in animals caused sweat, pulsation, voluntary motion. 
Through its lightness it naturally rose to the head, and issued at the 
eyes. ‘ 'I'lie spirits,’ he says ‘ are immediately affected both by vapours 
and passions.' 1 'Tcr-t.y, iv. 293. [18 j Curiosities : ‘ Details carr- 

‘ Tn the Latin translation Bacon adds ‘ the irradiations of the senses, and 
the couvcj'unce of magnetic virtues.’ 
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fully worked out. See 1 , 12 above. There is a notion of mittnte- 
tzi'.as in the word. [25-8] €^ood[ : there seems a false antithesis 
between ‘g'ood’ in the sense of ‘goodness,' and ‘evil' — not in the 
sense of ‘wickedness’ — but in the sens^ of ‘misfortune.’ The 
nu.aning would sewn to be, ‘ For men’s minds will either feed upon 
their own good (i.e. virtue), or upon other's evil (i.e. misfortune), 
and lie that is without the one (i.e. virtue) will prey upon the other' 
(i.e. the misfortunes of his neighbour).’ If ‘ evil ’ meant ‘wicked- 
ness,’ it would be necessary to substitute some other words for * de- 
pressing another’s fortune ; ’ e.g. ‘ corrupting another’s nature.’ 

1 \ 26. [31] : Fat. ‘ operosa ilia sedulitas ;’ the meaning 

is, ‘ that Uiborioiis and sedulons inquisitiveness cannot so far profit 
the imjuisitive man as to account in that way for his inquisitiveness.’ 
{33] l*lay-jile»Mui*e : Such pleasure as one feels in seeing a 
^hige-iyu.f : sccnicam qnandayii voUiptatem. [36] ‘No one is 

nu;ddle.some without also being malevolent.' Plautus, Stichus, 1 . 
208. [44] &c. : Compare — 

‘ And therefore, since 1 cannot prove a lover 
To entertain these fair well-spoken days, 

I am determined to prove a villain. 

And hale the idle pleasures of these day.s.’ 

Richard III. i. i. 30. 

For ' bastards ’ see Lear, i. 2. 1-22 ; for the ‘ heroical ' bastard, 
.see the character of Faulconbridge in King John, [46] 'WaiitM : 
Defects ; in the Lat. tr. ‘ dcfectus ’ is used both in 1 . 45 and 
ini. 46. [49] : Thi^ rival of Belisarius, conqueror of the 

Goths, and Exarch of Italy from 553 A.D. to 565 A.D., Gibbon, 
chni). xliii. [49] ; King of Sparta frdni 398 B.C. to 

361 B.C. ‘ And for the deformity of his legs, the one being shorter 
ilian the other ... he would iperrily mock himself ; which mahner 
of merry behaviour did greatly hide the blj-me of the blemish.’ 
Nortli’s Plutarch, p. 511, Ed. 1656. [50] XamcM’lane ; or 

Tiniur, born 1335 A.i). ‘However, though he were ever so lame, 
yet he caused several men to go upright who accounted themselves to 
be in a better plight and abler men than himself was.’ Supplement 
to North’s Plutarch, p. 47. Shakspeare would have utilised tliis 
lameness for dramatic purposes. Marlow, ignoring it, describes — 

. • A §cythian shepherd, so embellished 

With nature’s pride and richest furniture. 

Of stature tall and straightly fashioned. 

Tamburlaine the Great, Acts i. and ii. 
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[m] Itiw. The l*at. has ‘ resiirp^unt,' ‘ rise ?//<',’ Thus Marius, 
after exile, risin|^ to power, rcdocnicfl his sufferings by other men’s 
harms, it coukl scarcely be true of men that have continuously 
risen to greatness throiigli trials and troubles : such men have gene- 
rally shown sym])athy with suffering. For the language, compare — 

I am (me, my lieee, 

whom the vile blow;, and buffets of the world 
. H ave incensed, tliat I run reckless what 

i-do to Spite the world. Machcili, ii. i. 108. 

P. 27, [ 5 (^") Adrian : Commonly called Hadrian, ])roclaimed 
Kmperttr of Rome A.T>. iry, ib^ is said to have banished the 
archiU'Ct Apollodorus for severely criticising a plan of a temple sent 
him by the emperor. |6i] Wrin ; A ‘ natural disjiosition see Fssay 
i. 1 . 7, and cf. F.uphuc: (Arl)er’s reprint, p. 115), ' search e^ery vaine 
and sinewe of their disposition.’ [62] I¥«»ar 1iinM<4»1k : Hacoir" 
may have had in his niiiKl his cousin Cecil, whom, as would afipcar 
from some of his hUlers, he .suspected of kc.'cpiug him otil of office. 
See also Introduction, ]>. xlix. [65! l*ointrfli : Points them out 
with the finger of contcmjit ; ‘them’ means the unpromoted 
enviers. [66} lururr«'>t,li : 'Runs against,’ obtrudes itself; a 
Latinism. {71] To l4»4»k on ; No spectator of (..'ain's disgrace, 
and tlicrefore less excuse for Cain’s auger andeuw. [83] F<»r, 
tvc; ; This hardly seems a sufficient reason ; for ‘ fri'sh men ’ would 
.Also grow*'’ uja and discnslit the unworthy ]icr.sons as w(dl as the 
worthy. But perhaps it may be explained by the fact that — exagg'-- 
raliril^ both defects and virtues — we cx[)eet too littU' from those 
wlioin we call mworthy, and too much from lliose whom we call 
worthy, 'riius the former do better and the hitf(T do worse than 
we expected. 

1 \ 28. 1 93] Trav^elm ; Labouis ; Fr. travail, [roi] Aot tkat 
: 'rhi.s leav'es us in doubt whether Bacon is chanting .1 quanta 
■pail mu r or expressing his real feelings in Isssay xi. 11, 5-20, 

■ ('erlainly great persons had need to borrow other men’s opinions 
to think thc;mselv('s happy.’ For Bacon’s quanta pathnur, as 
chanted in his correspondence, see Introduction, f). xxi. The allu- 
sion may be to Ct'cil, who wrote A Treatise concerning the State 
ami Dignity of a Secretary of State, ivith the Care and Peril 
thereof. [105] KiitprowiiiuK' '• ‘Buying/?/ the gross to sell at a 
profit.' [112] Hiever : 'Die Bat. has ‘ nunquam sibi 

placente.s,’ i.e. ‘never content unless, &c.’ [116] Of: ‘As the 
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result of Sh. Gram 7 nar,V!\r. 175. [n6] To croMAed : This 

was Leicester’s habit with Elizabeth ; and Bacon cxhorU-d Ess('\ to 
imitate Leicester ; Introduction, p. xliii. [122] JltiAavow : i.c. 

‘ disown as being unfairly favourable to lum.’ 

P. 29. [i28j Tot : I have found no instance of ‘ the 

lot. ’ 1 iut lut-icllcr and lottery are given by Richardson as old e.]ui\ a- 

lents for sorcerer and sorcery (Lat. soriiariu 's, '* one m Iio cn.'-;.', 

lots'). It would apjiear that some 'lot,’ or symbol rrf impcMiding 
evil, being removed from one man to another, sujijmsed to 

transfer tile evii destiny with itself. [131] : Lat. dc, 

from ; ri- us, a. stream ; hence ‘to drain off from.’ [13I] 
fuliiiijr ; Enterprising. See Essay xi. 1 . 37. [137] ; ir/iniplies 

some .statement understood, e.g. ‘ (Pulilic envy is liable tc) abuse, 
but) thi're is some good in it.’ [139I OAtraciAiii ; See the 
Aniitneta abov('. [150] : ‘ that ought to be apjdauded.’ 

It now means ‘ tliat arc likely to be apjdauded without cau.^t'*.’ 
[153] Tltc''!!! ; SeeS 7 ^. Grammar, Par. 248, 240. [rszj I f f In'* 
tSce. : See Idfc vii. 199, for the reported ctnielusion of 
P)acon’s interview with the King before his condemnation for 
brilKTV : ‘ Me took leave of him with the.se w'ords, “ 'Phose that \sill, 
strike at your Cbaneellor, it is much to be fearetl, will strike at >our 
Crown,” ' 

P. 30. [164] Xmportiinc*' : Inijiortunate. j ib/l ‘ lenvy' keeps 
no holidays,’ Antithcta oikusvo.. [172] l>t*vH : 'Pile wxird 
means slanderer, i.e. one tliat slanders tPKl to men, and also (in the 
language of the Book of Job) slanders men to God. 


l.obc 

The following are the AntHhcta, : — 

FOR. AGAl.N’ST. 

I. Do you not see that every one i. The stage owes much to love 
seeks himself? But only the life owes nothing, 

lover finds himself. 
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2. The mind cannot be better re- 2. Nothing is so sldfty as lovt' : 

gulatcd than by the com- for it is either so foolish that 

mand of some prc-erninent it does not know its own 

passion. nature, or is so vile that it 

hides itself in ]jaint. 

3. The wise man should try to 3. 1 hate your fcople of one care. 

kjrig for something ; for the 
man that desires nothing 
strongly, finds the world un- 
jileasiiig and tedious. 

4. P)(‘ing why should not a 4. Love is a very narrow philo- 

man be content with one f sophy. 

'I'he iolition of 1612 does not contain 11. 3-27, 57-64, 

[1 isfiUcr for the stage diaii for life and business, 1-17. LoW is the 
gi'eat flatterer, and the lover loses both himself and riches and wisdom, 
18-46. I^nve is strongest when men are weakest ; it must not be suiter.. (1 
to interfere with bu.siness, 47-56. There is the sohlier’s love, wliich is 
sensual , the friar's, which is phiianlhropic ; and also nu|>tial love, friendly 
love, and wattum love, 57-66.) 

P. 31. f i] llclioldiiij;' to : ‘ Held bound or ohligctl, to’ ; S,h. 
(iramniar. Par. 372, [*4] Wlroii, &c. ; ‘Sometimes decoying men 

to rtitn with the bait of plea.sure, sometimes goading them to ruin 
with the stings of jealousy,’ [9] Ciroitt ; Sei; ‘good 

spirits’ above, in 1 essay ii. 1 . 36. Alc.xantler tlie Great, six’aking of 
the nn'i'C sensiud passion of love, said that two things reinimled him 
that he was mortal, love and sleep. [12] AppiuM ClautliuM : 
'Phe allusion is to the story of Yirginiti and the Decemvir, told in 
I vord Macuuhiy’.s'^ ‘ ]..ay.s,’ See the Conference of Pleasure, ]■>. 12: 

‘ Pove is at\ idh' man’s occupation; but it calcbeth the busiest. 
Can a tyrant be idle the first year of hi.s usurpation? Sec Appiu.s 
and Virginia. Coiiblthe state and enleagued enemy of Octavius 
Ca;.-iar want what to think? See Antony and Cleoixitra.’ There is 
not much found.Uton for calling Appius ‘w'ise,’ though he may be 
called 'austere' in the sense of .severe. [19] ' One may 

find in one’s neigidiour a theatre large enough.’ Bacon uses the 
words in a general sense. But they were originally used with a 
speeia! signiheation ; ‘ It was well said by Epicurus, when writing to 
one of his corni-ianious in philosopliy : "This,” .savs he, " I do not 
intend for the crowd, but for you ; for you and I are crowd enough 
ft)r one another.'” Seneca, PpisL i. 7, ii. Cf. Ovid, 'in solis tu 
mihi turba locis.’ 
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p. -2. [22] irtol : Lat. ‘ idolum minutum,' apparently 

meaning the ‘eye'; in bowing down lo beauty, the lover is re- 
gardi-ffas the slave of his own eye. faoj Jlravt'« : by 

exaggeration ; despises and di.Mvgards the true value of things. 
The Pat. insnlict, shiws that bnivcs does not here mean ‘adorns.* 
d'hete is a i)lay on the double meaning of the word, in ‘ 'Phou (die 
tLiiU-r) liast hraved many men, brave not me. laniin^ of b^hrexo, 
IV p (2B ; : ‘ The lov'or is a flatterer, not men'ly 

in thought.’ lety] ; By Plutarch, 

Pc Adiil. ct Aniico, ii. ; Op. Mor. gi-^, p. 1 *'; 
i ,>iAt'ro/ici\ ]). la. [3.4J I <v'c. ; Publii 'Syu, Seni. 15. 
(\\.) ! '2 H€-li»<iou: A'arnarve (of tlie choice of Pari.s), Sec 

i\. 3. 175. (.’(Jinp.ire AudthAa xvii., ll(ir/:s, Vob i. 
]i, o.r, - ‘All that (like Pans) h.v their clioico on beauty, lose know- 
I. ,!ge, i.e. the gift of Pallas, and power, i.e. the gift of Juno.' 
jmiM (iil'ori'd power as well as riches. [47] Mi« : /A v\a.s scarcely 
used ill p.aeon's time. Sec A//. Grammar, Par. 228. [48J \\ 

; Note here that Ikieon speaks his mind less conventionally 
ti„m m Ihe IPsay on Adversity. ‘ Preat Adversity,' he assumes, a.s 
.1 matter of comse, to be a ‘time of weakness.’ [53J 
4|i(iir(vi‘ ; Pat. ‘in ordnami redigunt,’ i.e. ‘reduce to order,' 

1 oan m.'aniag a fourth i>art, the word came to be aigdied to the 
fur (larl.-, 01 quarters of the hemisiihere, thence lo any part.s or 
diMi-iMiis, tlumee to the divi.sions of a town, **.g. 'the Jews 
qua r Ur,' thence to military quarters or lodgings. lo maivc men 
‘krep ih('ir quarter (more often quarfcr\y was to confine them. 
I'u ‘give quisrter' was to send a prisoner lo oniis owiw/-'crrr/<’r.r. 
L-,4| C'U«*4‘k : idrst, trom the g.iine at che.s.s ‘ to bring to a .stand. 
Secajinl, in falconry, of an ill-trained falcon, ‘ to bring onc.self to a 
stiinil,' to ‘ pause abruptly inflight,’ when diverted horn the guatry 
by some other object : — 

‘ And, like the haggard, check at every f€;:ither.’ 

Txvei/th Pipa, m, i. 71. 

Wlicthcr from ( t ) or (2), the meaning of * check w'ith, here, is to 
interfere wuth.’ 

1 >. 33. [56] W«yin : Possessive sing. ; Adverbial form. Poin- 
j>are. ut}7o-j^-days. [62] JNi|»r€»a4l : Cf. Kssay viii. 1 . 30, ‘ Charity 
wall hardly water the ground w^herc it must first fill a pool, 
(641 IViiptiul, &c. : Bacon omits all con.sidoralion of the influence 
of Love upon men in purifying their character and stimulating their 
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energies. Nuptial love is here briefly despatched in the words that 
it ‘nvaketh mankind’; and the following brief mention to his 
cousin Cecil of his own approaching marriage is in the same strain ; 

‘ Lastly ’ (after mentioning several details of money matters), ‘ for 
this divulged and almost prostituted title of knighthood, I could 
without charge, by your Honour's mean, be content to have it, Ixah 
because of this late disgrace, and because I have three new knights 
in my mess in (dray’s Inn commons, and because I have found out 
an alderman’s daughter, an handsome maiden, to my liking.' He 
was married in his 46th year. See Introduction,, p. xli. 

It is true that, in thus placing friendly love above nuptial love, 
Bacon is following the ancient tradition of the (Greeks and Romans ; 
but then their ideal of friendship was higher, and their ideal of 
marriage far lower, than with us. Damon and Pythias,^^ Orestes 
and Pylades, did not regulate their friend.diijis by that precept of 
l>i. us which Bacon so sedulously recommends. Sec Introduction, 
p. xlii. 


XI 

<!9f Clircat ^lact 

The following arc the AntiiJieta on Office : — 


FOR. 

r, OffKJe is not the pawn * in th'e 
game of despots (as the 
saying goes), but in that of 
Divine Providence. 

2. Office gives publicity to vir- 

tues and vices, spurring the 
former while it bridles the 
latter. 

3. No one can know what pro- 

gress h() has made in virtue's 
race, unless office gives him 
an arena. 


AGAINST. 

I. While we seek office we di- 
vest ourselves of freedom. 


2. Office mostly enables us to do 

just those things for which 
it is best not to have the 
wish, and next best not to 
have the power. 

3. In office, tlie ascent is toil- 

some, the standing slippery, 
the regress headlong. 


‘ Or th« meaning may be, instead of ‘ pawn,’ votlng-pcbblc. 
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4. Virtue, like other things, moves 4. Men in office need borrow the 
violently to her place, but popular opinion about them- 

calmly in her place ; and selves, in order to fancy 

virtue’s place is office. theif selves happy. 

The following are \h.Q Antitketci to Command : — 

FOR. AGAINST. 

1. It is n great bles.sing to enjoy i. How wretched, to hav^c no- 
hajipiness, but it is a still thing to desire and cvery- 

great<'r to be able to impart thing to fear ! 

it to others also. 

2.. Kings arc not as men, but as 2. Men in command are like the 
the .stars, for they have a heavenly bodies, which liave 
gr<Mt^‘inlhu'nce ■ not only great honour but no re.st. 
on ])nvate persons, but evt'n 
on tli(' very seasons of.Sial<'s. 

3. I’o re-'isi taod's vicegerent 3, No one of human rank is ad- 
i.s not treason mer<‘ly, but a mitted to the feasts of the 

kirul of rebellion again.st gods, except to make them 

(jod. .sjiort. 

'fhe l^dition of 1612 does not contain 11. 25-27, ' like —scorn ' ; 
52-53, ‘not — avoid’; 84-87, 'Therefore — steal it.’ 

friic it jikice Isa ..crvitn<U;, which men cannot and will not quit. 'WMicther 
av<iuire(l. or rf-taineci, or lost, oftice brings pain with n. 1-30. Yet it 
elves -senpe for yitud works, and therefore is the lawful ohjccl of aspira- 
tiniis, 31-45. In oflice, look to precedent and to ^;>rescnt circuni- 
staiRCs; he consi-tent, hut in reason; preserve your own rights, and 
value the rigiit.s and services of inferiors, 46-72. Avoid delays, corrup- 
ti<nt (or the snsjiicion of corruption), roiighnes.s, and /aoility^ 73*98. 
Office amends some char.ietcrs, Init impairs others, 90-110. A man may 
rise as a partis.cn : hut in offiee he inu.st be imj'aj^tial, and respectful both 
to his predece- sors and to his colleagues. He must not import oliiciaJ 
form.ility into private life, iit-122.] 

.34- I dl Cramniar, Par. T09. Their are 

at the dis})osal of their Sovereign ; their actions must be regulated 
witli a view to Fame ; and business exacts every moment of their 
a vie. [6] JLoiie:^ 'Phe Latin translator has here ‘exuere,’ 'to 

divest oneself of,' as in the AntiUieta on Office, Against, 1, 

• • 

‘ So Goethe : 

‘ WoUen alle Herren seyn, 

Und Iteiner ist Herr von sich.* 
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above, fii] C'wwi, &C. : The Infinitive esse is (‘Xj Gained liy the 
original, which is, ' It is an old proverb that when you are no 
longer what you liave been, there is no longer reason for wi si , mg 
to live.’ Cicero, lipisi. Fam. vii. 3. 4. For Bacon’s power- 
lessnes.s in office, see Introduction, pp. exxx. cxxxi, [14] 
: not privacy, but private life, as opjiosed to 
public and official life. [ rq] Tli«» «li4idow ; i.e. the s!iadow of 
home, as 0])posed t(j toil in the sunlight of publicity, d'he regular 
Latin for ‘a life of contemplation’ is 'vita timbi-aiilis.' 

[iS] lf.a«1 ; but this may be the hvjiocritieal quania 

patimur. See Icssav ix. 100. 

I>. 35. |2gJ llli, &c., ‘ Death comes with all its terrors oil liiin 
who dies notorious to the world, a stranger to himself.' [33"] TTo 
t'Mii ; Cf. Iliifulet, iv. 7. 85. But I cann(jt n-eall another instance 
of the infuntive thus used, h'or the whole passage, ef. tin; saying 
of the I’ersian, Herod, i.x. i6, ixOiarTi] Se oSuni ran noi' fv dyfffubnoLa,. 
aibrj. rroAArt t/jpoFcorra Kparieiv. [40] : Here 

t o/ivciaasfu'.f,'!, a,s in Latin conscictitia. Cf. Milton's second sonnet 
to ( iyriack Skinner : — 

Wliat ';up])orls me, dost thoa ask ? 

/' ion^cie>u'i\ friend, to have lost them ovcrplled 

, In liherty'.s defence. 

fgi I ; i.e. spectacle ; ‘ If a man can lowk back upon the 

acc'omplislunent of good works.’ [42! Kt, 6cc. ; {ien. i. 31, from 
nuMiiory, Cf. \VorL\, i. 145, and the last line of the I'aerie {h/ee>u:, 
'<) that great Sabbaolh (iod graunt rne that Sabbaotli sight.’ 

( 47 1 v'T! le w'ord seems to be used for a compressed anfl 

mranged mass, as dij>tinel frf)m an unarranged multitudt;; cf, ' C)ne 
of his Majesty’-S principal counsellors in causes of e tate, did use a 
spoceh that coutained a world of matter; but how 1 shall be able 
tn make a g/a/v of that world, therein I fear niine (nvn strength.’ 
[52] Taxiiitf*: From Lat, taxo, which ha.s tin; double mc'aning of 
‘ to tax ’ and ‘to censure.’ Here- ‘censuring.’ Yet, taking his 
seat as Lord C'hancellor, Bacon speaks of his predecessor as one 
‘ of whom I learn much to imitate and jrc>///(f7<.'/e7/ A' traoid,' or, a.s 
Rawley’s eojyy reads, ‘and, witli ilue reverence to hi.s memory let 
me speak it, mtaJi to avoid.' Life, Vol. vi. iStj. 154) llruv«»ry: 
boastfulness. See F.ssay x. 1 . 26. [56! kxe. ; Lat. 

‘retrahe,’ ‘bring hac'k everything Ic* its origin.’ Machiavelli 
[JDiscourscs, iii. 1; devoK's a chapter to .show that 'a Sect or Com- 
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monwealth be long-liv’d, it is necessary to correct it often, and 
ri'du€C it towat’d its first Principles.’ The antithesis between ' best ' 
ami ‘ fittest ’ implies that what was best in the good old times may 
not be fittest in the new degenerate times. I'hus Cicero complained 
that Cato was for legislating as though he were in the Republic of 
Plato and not in the dregs of the Republic of Romulus. See the 
account of the necessity for political development and innovation 
given by Aristotle, Pel, ii. 8. 16-22. 

P. 36. [62] Kxi»r«Nii well : Make tfiy meaning 

perfectly clear. Cf. Coriolanus, v. 6. 55. So Lit. ' quid sit quod 
agas diligenter exi)one.’ [65] iirlj*dlctlon : There is per- 
ha])s here an allusion to the conduct of Coke, who 'stirred a 
question’ as to the jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, for which 
he wis (^graced by the King, Life, v. 246. [66] T of : Declare 

n<fi^ily. [76} IntorlHce: i.e. 'interlace not, mix not, business 
(with otlier business).' [SyJWtonfcl: Here to * perform secretly.' 
Compare, * 'Twere good methinks to steal our marriage.’ Taming, 
of the Shrew, iii, 2. 142. [88] lnw»r«l: Intimate. [90] dlowo; 

Secret. Compare ‘the close contriver of all harms.’ Macbeth, lii, 
5- 7- [93] li’aciUt.r : ‘ in changing one’s opinions.' Mr. 

W'right quotes Adv. of Learning, ii. 23. 5, ‘A judge were better 
In; a briber* than a respecter of persons; for a corrupt judge 
offendetli not so lightly (i.e. readily) as a facile.' This passage also 
shows the meaning of respects in 1. 95 ; it means ' a respecting of 
IKTSons,’ i.e. favouring. See I’lssay xiv. 1. 14; vii. I. 22. 

37’ 199] **• construction is, 'It that was anciently 
spoken is most true.' This is also the construcliion in such ex- 
jjressions as ‘Who was it {the person) that said so ?’ 'It was I 
tliat said so ; ’ i.e. ' it that said so was /,' [99] Ancit^iitly : Attri- 

buted to Pittacus, Solon, and Bias. [loi] Oiunluin : ‘An unani- 
mous verdict would have judged him fit for empire, had lie been 
never emperor.’ Tacit. ///r/. i. 49. [103] &c. ; ‘ Ve.spa.sian 

was the only amjxiror that was improved by empire.’ The original 
(Tacit. Hist. i. 50) has ‘the only emperor, if one reckoned up his 
predecessors.’ [^05] ; The Latin has ‘ though Tacitus 

understand the former of administrative capacity, but the latter of 
moral nature and disposition.' fio6] Whom: There ap])ears to 
be a coiifulion of constructions between (i) * when honour amends,' 
and {2) ‘he whom honour amends is,’ &c, [108J In 

Antiihcta, For, cif, above; also Introduction, p, Ixxxii. [112] 
VOL II. L 
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To Hide a man'll »«lft i.e. ‘to place oneself on one side or 
other,’ Lat. ‘ alteri parti adheerere.' Compare Essay li. 1 . lo, 

• Mean men in their rising must adhere,' i.e. 'must side themselves: 
See also Essay li. 1 . 47, ‘ Kings had need to beware how they side 
themselves,' i.e. take sides with one or other party. [115] : 

The Latin has ' this debt ’ {of unkindness) ‘ will be paid you back 
by your successor,’ as though the malignant judge had paid an 
unkindness which was now to be paid back to him. But for this, it 
would be more natural to explain it, ' posterity will pay tluj debt 
to your predecessor’s reputation at the expense of your own.' 
[117] Call tlwm ; Cf. Life, vi. 187. 'The last point of excess 
is, if a Chancellor shall be so much of himself as he shall neglect 
assistance of reverend Judges in cases of difficulty (especially if they 
touch upon law), or, calling them, shall do it but proforina tanimn, 
and give no due respect to their opinions ; wherein my Lords . . , 
I .shall never be found so sovereign or abundant in mine own sense, 
but I shall both desire and make use of assistance.’ [tig] 
itil>l«^: Sensitive. So Merck, ii. 8. 48, Cf. 'Sense and Sensibility, 
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Of 33ollmcss 


The Antitheta on Boldness are : — 
FOR. 

1. Bashfulness encourages fault- 

finding. 

2. What action is to the orator, 

that is boldness to the states- 
man — the first need, the se- 
cond, and the third. 

3. I like a frank but not a guilty 3. 

shame. , 

4. A confident bearing brings 4. 

minds the sooner together. 

5. I like a reserved face, but a 

fra..': tongue, 


AGAINST. 

1. Boldness is the pioneer of 

folly. 

2 . Shamelessness is useless ex- 

cept for impostures. 

Self-confidence is the tyrant of 
fools, bat the laughing-stock 
of the wise. 

Boldness is a mixture of dull 
sense and wicked wilL 
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't'here are many indications that Bacon, though he affects to 
(|pspise boldness, yet recognised his own deficiency in boldness. In 
his notc-tx)ok (Lf/e, iv. 94) he records a resc^lution * to free myself at 
once from payment of formality and compliment, though W’ith some 
show of carelessness, pride, and rudeness.* Conscious of nervous- 
ness (ib.). he resolves ‘to use at once, upon entrance given, of 
speech, though abrupt, to compose and draw in myself and again 
(ib. 52), ' to correspond with Salisbury in a habit of natural but 
noways perilous boldness.’ Even for the diffusion of his philo- 
sophic theories he sometimes thought that boldness might be useful, 
and (ib. 66) he speaks of ‘ taking a greater confidence and 
authority in discourses of this nature, tanquam sni certus ct dc tilfo 
Jt'spuicjis, i.e. as though one were sure of one’s position, arul 
looking c\ii^wn on others from on high and again (ib. 64), 'dis- 
coursing scornfully of the philosophy of the Grcecians with soni<; 
lietter respect to the ./figyptians, Persians, Chaldees, and llie 
utmost antiquity and mysteries of the poets.’ 

[As aciiiin appeals to human nature in oratory, so docs boldness in civil 
l)usim:s.., ; especially in democracies, 1-25. As there are hold cpi.u k . 
among physicians, so are there among politicians, and noiliing ahashe. 
them, 26-41. boldness is ofien ridiculous and always blind ; it is a. good 
oflitXT, but IV bad general, 42-60.J 

P, 38 [i] Its refers to the following story. Trivial nutans 
‘trite’ or ‘common’: see Essay iii. 1 . 72. [4] Action: 'Phe 

story is told by Cicero, Orator, xvii. It must be remembered 
(Hare’s Guesses at Truth, p. 398) 1st, that action included all the 
circumslances of delivery, viz., play of feature, the* glance of the 
ey^i. uud not merely the movements of the hand ; 2nd, that Deinos- 
thene.s, having failed at first through want of action, may have been 
led U) overrate it. [14] IVonaorlul ; At^j. for Adverb ; .S 7 /. 
(irautmar, P.ar. i. [i6j JtoltInoMH : So Danton magnified /w 4 /- 
7 U'ss when the Prussians entered Franee in 1792, Chambers’ Biogr. 
l)ict. [29] €>iroun«lN, &c. : ‘ Since they have no knowledge of 
the principles (Lat. principia) of science, they cannot continue suc- 
cessful.’ 

P. 39 [22] l*o|»a]air: Democratic; but sometimes (see Intro- 
duction, ji.^^liii.) the word means ‘ demagogic.’ (26] 

IiHiik : (By derivation, ‘amount-bench’) commonly used for a 
‘quack.’ Cf. Adi', of Learning, ii, 10. 2, ‘ They will often prefer 
a mountebank or witch Ix.*fore a learned physician.' [40^ f 4 ]ig*ht : 

u a 
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‘ Make light of’ ; Lat, *lusu rem excipient,' ' will meet the 
with a joke.’ ‘Make a turn' (Lat. ‘se vert^nt ’), seems to nietm 
‘ they will turn right round.’ [49] : Sec Essay ix. 1 . 16. 

I'he Lyt. has ‘in tmhfulness,’ 'in vcrecundantibus,’ i.e. ‘in* 
num tliat arc bashful.' The meaning seems to be that ' in ordinary 
]jersons, under the influence of shame, the tide of vital spirits, 
flowing or ebbing, produces a corresponding change of expression 
in the features ; but the spirits of bold men, being more sluggish, 
leave the fi.xed expression of boldness, even in circumstances that 
make bold action an absurd impossibility : the bold man is like a 
king in cht^ss, .stale-mated. He is not beaten, yet cannot move.' 

P. 40 [59] ]* </f to i Yet {IForks, vol. i. 697) Ikieon says, 

‘ 'File man that looks at dangers open-eyed to front them, will also 
give due heed to avoid them,' 


.XIII 

©f ©ooUncss nntr fflooimtss of Jlniurt 

The Edition of 1612 does not contain 11 . 10-23 ; 60-64 1 72-86. 
Not a word is said in this Essay as to the means of forming a 
liabil of (ioodnes.s. Thi.s (see Introduction, p. c.xlviii.) is treated of 
in the Dc If or/is, v. 29. 

fby Goodness is meant Phllanthritpia, something more than mere kindness. 
It answers to Charity, and may be ill-directed, but cannot be excessive. 
It is innate in all mankind, 1-21. (ioodness should be directed by right 
n:asou sn as not to cOnsuIt the caprice but the interests of mankind, and 
it should tliscriinimue a.s to persons and means, 22-52. As there is a 
natural Philanthropia, so are there imtural A1 isanthripi, fit for nothing 
but clricanery, 52-71. 'J'he signs of goodness are courtesy, compassion, 
placability, tluinkfuhiess, and, above all, entire sclf-.sacrifice, 72-86.] 

P.. 41. [i] AffVctiniur: Dc.siring. See Essay i. 1 . 3. [2] 

l*ltllnntliro|»ia : With the Lrocks this word meant kindliness. 
Fiiicou seems to ntean rather more. That is, of course, for that 
which. [3] lIumanlt.T : In Latin, humanitas is little mort; than 
cjurUsy ; and probably to R.icon little more than this was the 
mc^miug conveyed by humanity. ' Literse hunianiores,’ or ' polite 
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letters/ is still rendered by 'the humanities’ in Scotland, [6] 
Cl&Mracter : The Word is used by Shakspeare to denote, ist» 
writing ; 2nd, writing peculiar to an individual (handwriting) ; 3rd, 

’ the writing of the mind on a man’s features, ^he ‘expression.’ 
Compare ; — 

* 1 will believe thou hast a mind that suits 
With this thy fair and outward character* 

Tweiftk Nisht, i. 2, 51. 

And this is what the word means here, the 'expression’ of ihc 
Divine Nature; or, as in the Latin translation, ‘ ipsius Divince Na- 
tune adumbrata quaedani effigies et character.' [7] : Lat. 

‘ inquieta,' ‘ restless.’ By ‘answers to’ is meant * corresponds to ;’ 
it is the * habit ’ (sec above where he says, ' goodness, 1 call the 
habit') th-^it naturally follows from Charity. The Greek word 
translated ‘oliarity’ in our E. V. meant ‘love.’ [7] TWLwn ; 'Ihe 
Datin has ‘homo animalis,’ ‘the mere animal man.’ [19] 
cliiim : 'Ivnce sent by Ferdinand I., Emperor of Germany, as 
ambajisador to Solyman, about 1555 A.i)., when the Turks had 
coiKiuered Transylvania and nearly all Hungary, Of the 'I'tirks 
hc> says, ‘ They make their own wills forsooth the sole rule of all 
reason, right ^r wrong.’ He recorded his two embassages in two 
letters, and also WTote ‘A Method of Warfare against the Turk,’ 
ami other works. He died in 1592 A.D. I’hc 'boy' mentioned 
in tins allusion is more correctly described in the Latin translation 
as a Vcnciian goldsmith. [20] "W ttirsrii*!* «<*»*<• : It is to be 
remarked here that Bacon has not a word to say against the loag- 
gi'ihriess of the Christian boy. Elsewhere (see IiAroduction, p. 
xliii.), while condemning vivisection of men, he assumes its law- 
fulness when applied to animals, without restriction or justification. 
See also Works, v. 316, where Bacon can understand an execu- 
tioner’s using despatch, as he is paid for it ; but sees ‘ no reason why 
a sacrificing priest should use simibir desjmtch (in disembowelling 
an ox).* On the other hand, Mr. Spedding urges that ‘ he had 
breeding swans and feeding swans' ( Works, i, 14), and also quotes 
{Life, vii. 444) a note of preparation for a conference, ' I have 
somewhat of the French ; I love birds Jis the French king doth ; ' 
and a story^f a saying of Bacon’s {Life, vi. 222), ‘ ewery gentleman 
doth love a dog.’ Not much can be inferred from the third of 
these, sayings, which was a rebuke to a man (who was not in good 
odour with Bacon) for beating a dog from a stool in his presence ; 
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the first seems to prove nothing but that Bacon liked swans as food 
and as ornaments for his gardens, and the third instance seems to 
prove little more. See jiote on Essay xlvi. 1. 227. 

P, 42. [25] Oooil tor notltiiig: : So, in French, honhomme, 

‘simpleton;’ and, in Greek, (‘ well-natured ’) has the same 

meaning. Cf. ‘silly,’ which once meant ‘blessed,’ [26] Ma- 
cliiavol ; If the reference is, as it probably is, to tlie Discourses 
IL ii., Machiav^elli is shamefully slandered here. His words are ; 

‘ So that it seems to me this way of living, so contrary to the 
ancients, has rendered the (Christians weak and effeminate, and left 
tlumi as a prey to those who are more wicked and may ordtT them 
as they please — the most j)art of them thinking more of Paradise 
than Preferment, and of enduring than revenging of injuries : as if 
heaven was to be won rather by idlentrss than arms, Bui that expli- 
cation. of our Relii^ion is erroneous, and they who made it were poor 
and pusillanimous, and more given to their case than anything that 
was great. For, if the Christian Religion allows us to defend and 
exalt our country, it allows us certainly to love it and honour it, 
and prepare ourselves so as we may be able to defend it.' A far 
more objectionable passage is the following from The Prince, ch. 
xiv. : 'The pre.sent manner of living is so different from the way 
tliat ought to be taken, that he wlio neglects what is done to follow’ 
what ought to be done will sooner learn how to ruin than how 
to preserve tiimsclf ; for a tender man, and one that desires to t>e 
honest in everything, must needs run a great hazard among so 
many of a contrary principle. Wherefore it is necessary for a Prince 
that is willinj/ to subsist to harden himself, and learn to be good or 
otherwise according to the exigence of his ajpairs.' In the De Aug- 
mentis, lib. vii. { IVorks, vol. v. p. 17), Bacon speaks highly of 
the service, rendered, by Machiavelli : ‘ Wc are much beholden to 
IVbichiavelli and other writers of that class, W'ho openly and un- 
feignedly declare or describe what men do, and not what the> 
ought to do, P'or it is not possible to join the wisdom of tht 
serpent with the innocence of the dove, except men be perfectl) 
sicquainted with the nature of evil itself ; for without this, virtue 
is open and unfenced.' See Introduction, p>p. cx.vxv,-cxli, [35 
; ’iciivir : i.e. ‘ Do not try servilely to gratify each man’: 

' whims and caprices as soon as they find expression in his face. 
[37] C€>ck : Fheedrus, iii. 12. [41] ; Used Iran 

sUively, by attraction to ‘ rain,’ Common does not mean ' common 
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place/ but ' those that are the common property of/ [56] IV d turn 1 
ninli^ruity ^ Compare Rssay iv. I 16, ‘ And if any man should 
do wrong merely out of ill nature! 

P. 43 [57] Altrct: Desire \ see Elsay i, 1 . 3, note. [58] 
€roii»f«ii<»A«i : means the spirit of crossing or thwarting. Difficile 
ness is a Latinism meaning ‘ harshness/ ' moroseness/ such conduct 
as one expects from a person who is difficult to deal with. [61] 1 11 
H€*uwoii : ‘In their happy time.* The Lat. has ‘florcnt.’ [62] 
Aonillnir part: Loading is a Verbal Noun, here used Adjec- 
tivcly as ‘walking* is in ' walking-?,\\ck! This solution probably 
applies to the passages in Sh. Grammar, Par. 372, which are there 
differently, and, as I now think, wrongly explained, e.g. Antony, 
iii. 13. 77. [63] Mill ; [65] And yeti Mr. Sped- 

ding see.ms to be right in explaining this to mean ' and yet they do 
)t, as Timon did, openly ])rofess their philanthropy.’ Shakspeare 
burrows, from North's Plutarch, Tirnon’s speech as follows 

‘ I have a tree, which throws here in my garden, 
d'hat mine own use invites me to cut down, 

And shortly must I fell it : tell my friends, 

'J'ell Athens in the sequetice of degree 

From high to low throughout, that whoso plca.se 

To slop al'tliciion, let him take his haste, 

(.'nine nlther. ere my tree hath felt the axe, 

And hang himself.' 

Timon of Athens, v. 2. 208 15. 

[69] Knre-timlirr: Crooked, as the leg is at the knee: Lat. 

‘ ligiii.s incurvis! The sentence is noteworthy as showing Paeon’s 
low estimate of the politicians of the day. vScc Ks.say xviii. 1 . 76. 
[82] TraNh: Brutus speaks (Julius Cicsar, iv. 3. 74) of wringing 
'from the hard hands of peasants their vile trash! The word 
originally meant ‘ the clippings of trees ; ' h^mce refuse of any kind. 
See W'cdgwood’s Did, of English Etymology, 
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The following are the Anti theta — 

FOR. AGAINST. 

1. Those who have virtue in the i. It is rare for virtue to beget 

blood find baseness not so nobility ; still rarer for no- 

much alien to them as im- bility to beget virtue, 

possible. 

2. Nobility is the laurel wreath 2. Noblemen more often have to 

wherewith men are crowned thank their anccstry-for par- 

by l ime, don than for advancement. 

3. We respect antiquity even in 3. Such is the energy of rising 

lifeless monuments ; how men. lluit by their sides 

much mon; in living ones 1 noblemen seem motionless 

statues. 

4. If one is to despise nobility 4. Noblemen look back too often 

in a man’s relations, what in the race — a sign of a bad 
will be the difference be- runner, 
tween the offspring of men 
and the offspring of beasts ? 

5. Nobility withdraws virtue 

from envy and recommends 
it to favour. 

The Edition of 1612 does not contain that portion of the Essay 
which deals with Nobility as ‘a portion of an estate/ 11. 1-31, ‘ we 
will — persons.’ 

For illustrations of the first half of the Essay, see Essays xv 
and xxix., and Introduction, p. cxix. 

iNobilily is necessary to prevem monarchy from Ijecoaning despotism, hut is 
imnecess;\ry for clemocnicies, j-i8. It clignihes hut limits the sovereign, 
fur whom it should he a Imlw.urk (but not luo high) against the people. 
The nation gains spirit but loses wealth from nobihly, which must there- 
fore not multiply too -much, 18-30. A family of amdent nobility is a re- 
vetend thing, as l>eing the creation of Time as well as of Power. It im- 
plies ability (though not always innocence) in the founder. Noblemen 
are inclined to indolence and envy, but they are usetul officers for the 
sovereign, as being less envied and burn to command, 3i-*5a.] 
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P. 44. [i] H^xe. State ; the Lat. has 'rei publicae/ 

[2] IP«rtlcnl«r j ‘ Regarded as single,’ ‘individual.* [9] 

Seems intended to be a Plural Noun. The towns of Switzerland 
and the Netherlands might be taken as •instances of democracies 
without stirps, Florence as an instance of democracy with stirps of 
nobiliiy. [ii] iPlagr* : Here used for the insignia of a noble house ; 
Lat. has insignium. [14] : i.e. ' respecting of per- 

sons,’ * respect for the nobility or social position of this or that man.’ 
The Lat. has dignitas. [16] &c. : Cf. note on Essay xxix. 

1. 94, where it is stated that in Amsterdam no one 'doth murmur 
at the monstrous accises.’ For Bacon’s dispassionate view of the 
merits of different forms of Government, see Introduction, p. evi, 
[17] ].tt4litt«r«nt : Impartial. 

P. 4^25] A nnnteroiiM nol»illty : See Essay xxix. 1. 10c ; 

' Let States that aim at greatness take heed how their nobility and 
gentlemen do multiply too fast.' [33] How macli nioro : Seti 
Antiihela, For, 3, above. [38] IMIoro virtuouM : The meaning 
seems to be ‘more richly endowed with excellent faculties,’ virtue 
Ijcing used not in its narrow moral sense, V>ut in its larger sense 
of 'every manly excellence.’ [40] Kvil art* : This is one among 
many cases where the tone of the Essays is less conventional and 
more worldly than that of the De Angmeniis. Cf, Works, v. p. 
75-6, where he says that he has set down none but Good Arts for 
Advancement in Life. ' Ksiox F.vil Arts, . . . 1 will not certainly 
deny that (with these dis}>cnsalions from all the laws of charity and 
virtue, and an entire devotion to the pressing of bis fortune) he may 
advance it quicker and more compendiously. But iV is in life as it is 
in ways, the shortest way is commonly the foulest and muddiest ; and 
surely the fairer way is not much about.' [47] : ' Being 

envied ’ is called passive, antithetically to the active envying or ' mo- 
tions of envy' mentioned in the last sentence. [51] Into : Either 
(1) 'kings will find a greater smoothness (entering) into their busi- 
ness ' ; or (2) ‘ they will find (persons) didc better into, i.e, conform- 
ing themselves more smoothly with, their business.’ The Lat. is 
* negotia sua mollius Sucre sentient,’ i.e. ‘will find their business 
flow more smoothly.’ 

See Introduction, p. cxix. And cf. Burke {Refections on the 
Revolutidk in France, Clar. Press Edf. p. 1*64); 'Nobility is a 
graceful ornament to the civil order. It is the Corinthian capital of 
polished society. . , . He feeb no ennobling principle in his own 
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heart who wishes to level all the artificial institutions which have 
been adopted for giving a body to opinion and permanence to 
fugitive esteem.’ 


XV 

anti troubles* 

The MS. of 1607-12 omits lines 17-28, ‘especially— long-lived ' ; 
33-36, ‘ especially- audaciously ’ ; 40-47, ' as— possession ’ ; 66-67, 
* concerning — followcth ’ ; 70-74, ‘concerning — fire’ ; 82-87, ‘ 
if— worst’ ; 93, 'who— good’; 97-107; 118-174; 2I5-230 *:t 


[Sedit’on maybe foreknown by prognostications, amonjj which are fames and 
libels— often best suppressed by contempt : halfhearted obedience ; 
partisanship in the Sovereign ; open factiousness ; independent action 
among the great nobles ; in a word, the shaking of any of the four 
pilhirs of government, Religion, Justice, Counsel, and Treasure, 1-69. 
The Material of Sedition is either poverty and consequent desire for 
war, or discontentment, against which no prince can be secure, 70-105. 
The Motives of ^edition are innovations affecting the ‘ four pillars of 
government,' 106-iir. The Remedies of Sedition are (iX, the removal 
of poverty by keeping down population, by encouraging industry, 
economy, and commerce, and increasing and diffusing wealth ; (2) the 
removal of discontentment by conciliating the common people, by giving 
moderate liberty for complaint, and by encouraging hopes, 157-194. 
Other remedies are, to make factions leaderless and divided, and beware 
of ha^y utterances, 95-229, The last remedy is military force, 230-241. J 

P. 46. [i] Culfiitlttr* : ist, A register of the calends (the 
first, lit. calling or summoning days) of the months ; 2nd, an antici- 
patory register of the phases of the moon, &c., in each month. 
Hence, here, ‘ accurate predictions,’ prognostica. 

P. 46. [3] KqualXtyr : This argument is a six'ximen of 'the 
knowledge of making the government of the world a mirror for the 
government of a state ... a wisdom almost lost ’ ; sec Introduc- 
tion, i>. Ixxxiii- There is no argument here at all, nothing but a false 
analogy, which appears to be something of this kind : ‘ As, in the 
world, storms are most frequent when tlie days are ecjual to the 
nights, so, in the State, seditious are most frequent when the lower 

* Compare with this EsR.ay the discussion of seditions in the ancient 
COinmon wealths, in Aristotle's Roliiics, bk. v. 
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orders rise to an equality with the higher.* Equal 'i 4 y\ (l^at. 

' aLHjualitas’}, as applied to the State, seems to mean ‘levelling 
of ilegrees.’ Compare the harangue of Ulysses on 'degree,' 
Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 83-101. [^J ike. : Virgil, Geor- 

gics, i, 465. ‘ He also (the sun) often warns us of the approach of 

un.sc<ni troubles and of gathering treason and dark-plotted wars.' 
[ii] Virg-il : yEneid, iv. 179. ‘ She was the last child of Earth 

(so goes the tale), sister to Enceladus and C(eus, brought forth by 
her mother when maddened by the wrath of the gods.' 'I'his ( Works, 
Vol. iii. 345) is thus expounded, ‘that when princes and monarchs 
have supjiressed actual and open rebels, then tlie malignity of 
people (which is the mother of rebellion) doth bring forth libels 
and slanders, ami taxations of the state, which is of the same 
kind w'ikh rebellion, but more feminine.' See also King John, iv. 2. 
140-200. 

P. 47 [19] I^lauaiblc^ : Deserving of applause, P.ssay ix. 
1. 150. [21] I'acItUM: Hist. i. 7. ' When envy is onec roused^ 

good actions are as much assailed ns bad.’ The original has, in 
p]ac(j of* the italicised words, ‘when an emperor is once hated.' 
[24] That : Grammatically incorrect, but inserted for clearness., 
[27] Cwolpd' ahoiit : Lat. ' conatus sedulus, ’ ‘ sedulous attempt.' 
For the use of about, cf. Hamlet, ii. 2. 617. [28] Ttit’itiiM ; 

Hht. ii, 39, ‘ They remained outwardly faithful, but in such a 

way as to show a i:)referencc for putting their own interpretations 
on the orders of their commanders, rather than for obeying them.' 
The original has, instead of the words italicised, ' The soldiers 
were ready.' [34] Il'liicH : Note, zeAiVA and seemingly used 
indifferently. 'Scq E.ssay v. 1. 2. [37] ]»f achlarel : Perhaps this 

refers to \\\q. D iscourses, iii. 27, where it is said, ‘if in France any 
man should pronounce himself of the kipg's j-arty, he would l>c 
sure to be punished, because it would imply that there is a party 
against the king.' The phrase common parents seems a translation 
from the Italian padre commune in 1. 45. [42] ^ 

The Holy League, as it was called, dates from 1575 ; it was warmly 
supported by the citizens of Paris and headed by the house of Guise. 
In 1588 the Parisians, under the influence of the League, drove 
Henry JII. out of Paris. [45J That : Inserted for' connection. See 
Sh, Grammar, Par. 285. Bands for bonds, see Essay iii. i. 

P. 48 [52] T^rinium ; The highest starless sphere 

or heaven which was supposed to make its revolution in twenty-four 
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hours, and to communicate its motion to the lower heavens that 
contained the planets. Compare £ssay xvii. 1. 21 ; Essay li. L 59. 
Milton, in much the same way, poises himself between the ‘ old 
opinion ' of^the Prime Orb {his term for Primum Mobile), and the 
new opinion of the ‘ voluble earth ’ : — 

Whether the Prime Orb, 

Incredible how swift, had thither rolled 
Diurnal, or this less volubil * earth, 

By shorter flight to th* cast, liad left him there. 

P. L. Iv. 59«. 

Galileo also, in a letter to Kepler, dated 1597, says that he had 
adopted the new system several years before, though he co 7 itiiiued 
to teach the Ptolemaic system. But this arose, not from Galileo's 
uncertainty, but from his fears. For Bacon’s notions of Astjpnomy, 
see Introduction, p. xci. He does not give assent to the theorj-^ of 
Primum Mobile ; but neither does he agree with ‘ the new carmen 
that drive the earth about.’ This illustration is a favourite with 
B.icon. In his Speech to the yudges before Circuit he says ; ‘You 
that arc the Judges of Circuits are, as it were, the planets in the 
kingdom. . . Do therefore as they do ; move always and be carritid 
with the motion of your first mover, which is your Sovereign.* 
[53 J Every: 'ever-each,' cf. A fit. and. Cl. i. 2, 38, Sh. Gram- 
mar, Par. 12. [56] JPiirtic’alMr : ist (in the stars), the planetary 

motion as distinct from the motion communicated to planets by 
Primum Mobile; 2nd (among men), actions of self-aggrandise- 
ment. [^6] Vaciiliti* : Annals, iii. 4, loosely quoted : * Too freely 
to imply respect Xor government.’ [60] Vlireatenetli : Isaiah 
xlv. I. The meaning is, ' who threatens this (as one of his severest 
judgments) in the words, I will loose the girdles of kings.' [65] 
Xlilfl* liurt, &c. ; The appositional use of of\ the meaning is, ' this 
part of the subject, I mean predictions.* [72] J9«iar, &c. : Allow it, 
i.e. tlie removal of abuses. [75] : The name 

given (.fi’wajy ix. 143)10 ' public envy.’ [77] : Here per- 

haps fortunes. The Latin has ‘ quot sunt hominum res attritse.' 
The word Estate (or State) means in the Essays, ist, a nation ; 
and, a rank or class in a nation ; 3rd, the status, position, or pro* 
perty of an individual. [78] Eur»it : Pharsalia, i. 181 (' rapidum* 
for ‘avidum’) : ‘Hence came devouring usury and greedy ‘interest 

‘ Milton’s spelling should here be retained, as a guide to the pro- 
nuncUtiuD. 
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at the dreaded settling-day, and credit was shaken, and crowds 01 
debtors prayed for war.’ ^ 

P. 49. [86] THti : Lat. ‘ the rebellions that arise froiT\ 

the belly ‘ i.e. from hnyjger, from the poverty of the betjj^pr sort and 
the necessity in the mean people. Belly does not here seem to be 
used for a member of the body politic as it is used in Corlolanus, 
i. I. 152. [95] : Pliny, Letters, \m. 17. 6: ‘For there's 

not much difference between suffering, and fearing one may suffer 
— except that indeed there's a limit to pain, but no limit to fear.' 
[97 J : Stupefy ; see ii. 1. 21. means ' careless,' 

as in Essay v. 1. 9. [106] &c. : These may be arranged 

under the fmir heads in 1. 63. Under Counsel will come ' the ad- 
vancement of unworthy persons,' and ‘strangers'; and under 
Treasury 'dearths’ and ‘disbanded soldiers.’ Strangers is a 
terse way of saying ‘grievances arising out of the presence of 
strangers ’ in the cormtry, as when ( IVorhs, vii. 653) ' the parlia- 
ment, finding that they (i.e. .strangers, tradesmen within this realm) 
did eat the Englishmen out of trade, and that they cntt:rtained no 
apjircntices but of their own nation, did pirohibit that they should 
receive any apprentice but the king’s subjects.’ Note that religion, 
here ]daced first, was the cause of disturbances under Henry VIII,, 
of conspiracies under Elizabeth and James I., and of the outbreak 
in Scotland under Charles I. [113] Jfumt : As in 'Justus e.xercitus,’ 
'a regular ox complete army,’ so hern. Just seems to mean complete 
or exact. Compare ‘a Just seven-night,’ Much Ado, ii. i. 375.* 
[117] HfuiteriMl ; The Lai. is ‘ materialis ; ' add ‘materia’ is the 
rendering for ‘materials’ in 1, 70 and ‘matter’* in lines 73 and 
75. Hero, therefore, ‘ material cause ’ means ' that cause which 
is to the sedition what fuel (1. 73) or material is to flame.' This 
explanation is necessary because in modern English ' material ’ is 
often loosely used for ‘ important ' ; it is not so used here. 

P. 50 [120] estate : flere State, see 1. 77, above. In his 
Speech for the Naturalisation of the Scotch, Life, Vol. iii. p. 313, 
Bacon makes light of over-population. ‘ What is the worst effect 
that can follow of surcharge of people ? Look into all stories, and 
you shall find it none other than some honourable war for the en- 
largement of their bordcr.s, which find themselves pent, uprm foreign 
parts, t . . . must have leave to doubt, Mr. Speaker, that this 
rtialm. of England is not yet peopled to the full.’ [120] 
iMHgri See Introduclion, p. exxvi. For example {IVorhs, vii. 223), 
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' Another statute was made, prohibiting the bringing in of manu- 
factures of silk wrought by itself or mixt with any other thrid 
. . . as ribbands, laces, cauls, prints, and girdles, &c,, which the 
jxiojjle of England could then well skill to make. This law pointed 
at a true principle, that where foreign materials are but superfluities, 
foreign manufactures should be prohibited. For that will either 
Ixinish the superfluity, or gain the manufacture.’ [127] : 

This word is rendered here ‘ proventus,’ ‘ produce ’ ; in 1. 135 it ia 
rendered ‘sors,’ ‘capital.’ [136] Mctliolurm : Cf. Life, iv. 252, 

' For Grammar Scliools there arc already too many. . . . For the 
gr(^t number of schools which are in your Highness' realm, doth 
cause a want and doth cause likewise an overflow, botb5\jf them in- 
convenient and one of them dangerous. For by means thereof 
they find want in the country and towns, both of serv|i.nts for 
husbandry and apprentices for trade : and, on the other side, there 
being more scholai^s bred than the State can prefer and employ, . . , 
ii must needs fall out that many persons will be bred unfit for other 
vocations, and unprofitable for that in which they are brought up ; 
which fills the realm full of indigent, idle, and wanton i:)eople, 
which are but materia rcp'um novarum (i.c. fuel or material for 
revolutions).’ [140] liont : Bacon appears to think that foreign com- 
merce i*esults simply in a transfer of the precious rnetals-^a process 
in whicli one party must lose. The possibility of gain on both sides 
ib due to the unequal distribution of special natural facilities among 
the countries of the world. [150] JItines : ‘ They have neither gold 
nor silver of their own, wine nor oil, or scarce any corn growing in 
those United Fro,Yinces, little or no wood, tin, lead, iron, silk, wool, 
any stuff almost or metal : and yet Hungary, Transylvania, that 
boast of their mines, fertile England, cannot compare with them.’ 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy (Democritus to the Reader, 
P. 77). (W.) 

P. 51. [118] Ui«ur.r ; Elsewhere xli. 1. (jy) he says, ‘To 

speak of the abolishing of Usury is idle.’ Bnt{lVorhs, vi. p. 87), 

' There were made good and politic laws, that Parliament, against 
Usury, which is the bastard u.se of money.' Latimer {Remains, ii. 
p. 42) says that ' all they that live of usury, they have their gains 
by the devil.' Sliake.speare cXosLxXy {Merchaitt of Venice, !. 3. 135) 
counts it a mean thing ‘to take a breed for barren metal,’ and 
{Lear, iv. 6.) couples the ‘usurer’ with the ‘cozener.’ [158] I •»- 
; MonoiJolising, Essay xxix. 1. 105. Buying in gross to 
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sell at a profit. Cf. Spenser on Ireland (ed. Globe, p. 681), ' Neither 
should they buye come to sell the same agayne, unless it were to 
make malte thereof ; for by such engrosihtg and regraling we see 
the dearthe that nowc comonly raigneth ^ecre in England to have 
been caused cf. (Clar. Press) Areop. p. 10. [156J pMii»tnrfiig'ei» ; 

See Essay xxix. 1. 35. Comi^laints of the conversion of arable into 
pasture begin in the time of Henry VII., and find constant expres- 
sion in the statutes of that and the following reign. See Latimer’s 
Sermon of the Plough, 1549 The change w’as mainly due to th'* 
rapid development of the export trade in wool, on the production 
of wliioh (corn not being wanted abroad) the increased qizantity ‘Of 
silver now (^h^wed acted as a premium. The enclosures led to the 
eviction of the smaller copy-holders ; and the contemporaneous dis- 
s'»liuion #f the monasteries added to the general distress. See a 
full account in Agricultural Community of the Middle Ages, 

Ouvry's translation. [i6o] ; For discontented, Sh. 

Par. 342. [170] Waft* : Does not mean easy, but 'tend- 
ing to safety,’ ‘salutary.’ [175J Mruvciry : Has its usual meaning 
of ‘ boastful defiance.’ [179] TIm' part. &c. : That is, ‘ The action 
of -Aflcrlhouglit might well be worthy lobe adopted hy Forethought.’ 
[179 1 ]?IoM|ri«t : see Essay xxii. 1 . 31.' [183] Politic: Safe (cf. 
Lear, i. 3. 346, ' politic and safe ’), but with a notion of artfulness. 
Sec note on Essay xviii. 1. 76. In ihe De A ugmentis, vii, 2, ad. fin., 
he is more conventional : ‘ Men must pursue things which arc good 
and just at present, leaving the future to the Divine Providence.’ 
Hul in Essay vi. 113 he is consistent with the present passage. 

P.52. [192] Partiriilur as distinct from 

collective ‘factions.’ [193] : 'Boastfully to predict that 

(which) they believe not.’ Sec Essay x. 1. 26. [202] Par- 

tiriilar ; Here a Noun, •' private interest.*, C»omi)are Troilus and 
Cresuda, ji, 2, 9: ‘As faras toucheth my particular.' [209] J¥ot 
our, iiirc. : Yet he cautions us, in Essay li. i. i, against the 'opinion 
not wise, that for a prince to govern his estate according to the 
respect for factions, is <2 principal part of policy.’ Livius Drusus set 
up by the Senate against Ciracchus, and Wentworth detached from 
the Lil)cral party by Charles I., might be taken as instances of such 
policy. ^215] Cwnar ; A play on the word diet are from Suet. 
JuL Cmsar, 77, loosely quoted : * SUlladidnot knmv his letters, and 
therefore could not dictate.’ [219] C 9 all»u ; 'lacitus, Hist, i, 5, 

* That he was in the habit of levying soldiers, not buying them.* 
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[221] IProlfWii: Flor. Vop. Prob. 20 (W.), ‘If I live, the Roman 
empire shall have no mofe need of soldiers.’ 

P. 53. [228] K’lat : L^t. ‘obtusi,’ ‘dull,’ uninteresting. [236J 

ItwcItuN : Hist, i. 28,* Such was the state of feeling, that this foul 
deed was ventured by a few, desired by more, tolerated by all.’ [239] 
Po|>ular : ‘Fawning on the people for selfish purposes.’ 'A 
popular judge,’ says Bacon, ‘is a deformed thing; and plaudites 
are fitter for players than for magistrates. Do good to the i)eoplc, 
love them, and give them justice. But let it be, as the Psalm saith, 
nihil hide expeciantes^ looking for nothing, neither praise nor 
profit,' Life, vi. 21 1, 
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The Aniithcta on Superstition 
sent Essay, are as follows : — 

• FOR. 

T. Those that err through ‘zeal 
should win our affection, 
though they cannot win our 
approval, " 

2. To morality we owe medio- 

^ity ; perfection we owe to 
religion. 

3. Superstition is but religion 

in the bud (literally, ‘religion 
elect,' like ' consul elect ’). 

4. I would sooner believe in the 

most incredible wonders of 
any religion soever, rather 
than that all things around 
us arc going on without a 
WiU. 


some of which apply to the pre- 
AG A inst. 

1. As apes are the uglier for their 

likeness to men, so is super- 
stition for its likeness to re- 
ligion. 

2. As one is bound to hate self- 

will in matters of state, so 
one should hate sui^irstition 
in matters of religion. 

3 Better have no opinion of God, 
than such an opinion as is 
an insult to Him. 

4. It was not the Epicureans, but 
the Stoics, that troubled the 
commonwealth of ,o)d. 
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S. It is not within the possibi- 
litiw of the human mind that 
a man should be a genuine 
^'‘artd dogmatic atheist : but it 
is the great hypocrite that is 
your true atheist, the man 
that is always diandling sa- 
cred things* and never re- 
verencing them. 

[Atheism is worse than any credulity. It may be justified by shallow philo- 
sophy, but is refuted hy deep philosophy, especially by the school of 
Epicurus,^^~2o. No Atheist is sincere, Epicurus himself did 

not deny the existence of Blessed Natures : tind in this the very savages 
side with the subtlest philosophers, 37-55. The numl>er of Atheists is 
small tmd exaggerated, 55-62. The causes of Atheism are schisms and 
scaudaTof priests, 63-73. Atheism destroys the raising of human nature 
alike in individuals and in nations, 74-99,] 

• 54- [i] : This seems, at first, inconsistent with the 

opening of Essay xvii. : ‘ It were better to have no opinion of 
Ciod at all than such an opinion as is unworthy of F-Jini.’ But 
Bacon appears to distinguish between the negative state of ‘ having 
no opinion of God,' and the po.sitive state of believing ‘that this 
universal fftime is without a Mind.' See Introduction, p. xl. 
[1] Sac. : The Golden Legend, a collection of Lives of 

Saints, and other stories, written by Jacobus de Voragine, Arch- 
bishop of Genoa, in the thirteenth century. 'T\xc Alcoran (more 
properly A I Koran, ilu Karan) was said to have been dictated 10 
Mohammed by Gabriel. It is regarded by the Mohammedans as the 
standing miracle of their religion. Mohammed himself professed 
to work no miracles ; but it is not at all likely that Bacon knew 
much of the contents either of the Koran o;j o5 the Talmud. He 
uses them graphically for the phrase * any religion soever,’ used in 
the Aniitketa above. For an account of the Talmud, the tradi- 
tionary laws of the Jews, see the Literary Remaitu of Emanuel 
Deutsch. [4] , : To refute, overcome. Macbeth, i. 7. 64. 

(?] : * Roun4 V compare ' his horses go about.' Macbeth, 

ih. 3. ri. [10] CltiaiM ; Bacon's argument is, that the discovery 
of twenty or thirty links in a chain, where we had previously sup- 
posed thdin were but two or three links, cannot retisonably destroy 
pre-existing belief in a Maker of that chain. Bacon means by 
second causes * efficient causes.’ For example, the lightning parting 
voi- II. M 
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the air is the efficient or second came of the thunder, of which God 
is the First Cause. This is illustrated by Works, iii. 267, ‘ Certain 
it is that God worketh nothing in nature but by second causes. . . 
©ut farther, it is an ass^ired truth and a conclusion of experience, 
that a little or superficialjknowledge of philosophy may incline the 
mind of man to atheism, but a farther proceeding therein doth 
bring the mind back again to religion ; for in the entrance of philo- 
sophy, when the second causes, which are next unto the senses, do 
offer themselves to the mind of man, if it dwell and stay there, it 
may induce some oblivion of the highest cause ; but when a man 
passeth on farther, and sceth the dependence of causes and the 
works of Providence, then, according to the allegoryof the Poets, 
he will easily believe that the highest link of nature s chain must 
needs be tied to the foot of Jupiter’s chair.’ [14] I^©iiclpi»n«, 
&c. : The founder of the atomic theory, which was worked out 
by Democritus ; Democritus was bom,^n b.c. 460; Epicurus B.r. 
342. [16] Wifm Uwwnce : This was the quintessence, or fifth, 

immutable, heavenly essence (assumed by Aristotle) of which the 
heavenly bodies were composed. Milton {P . L. vii. 244) speaks of 
it as ‘light, ethereal; first of things, quintessence pure.’ Cf. also 
Arcoffi (Clar. Press) p. 6. [18] Uw|ilwc«^«l : i.e. ’ Not set in their 

proper places.' The Latin has ' sine ordinc fortuilo vagantmm, ■* i.e. 

‘ wandering without order and at hazard,’ 

P. 55. [23] A«*, &c. : ‘So Mrt/'be rathep saith it by rote to 
himself, as that which he would wish to haV^’ .,[23] ; i-e. 

As an actor, repeating what is not th^ expression of one’s thoughts. 
But this seems pontrary to modern experieiide, which is ratlier that 
some persons would wish to bte persuaded of the existence of a 
God, but cannot thoroughly Vielieve it. SuCb; persons are rather 
non-theists (if such a word may be used) thatt atheist. s. Bacon is 
probably right in sayiilg (1. 55) that the cont^plative, atheist (as 
, distinct from, non-theist) is rare—possibly has, po existence. The 
objtjction to the genuineness of Atheism, on the gfOdnd of its pro- 
sclytisincr, seems unsound. People may take a sinc^e pleasure in 
the propagation of what they believe to lx‘T.mth^ though the Truth 
be the negation of a God. All through lhi.s Essay Bacon ;s thinking 
of God intellectually rather than morally ; as a Mind ( 1 . 3). rather 
than as a Father ; and he ignores the real source of beli€f in God, 
which is the sanguine faculty of believing that Goodness is Power. 
See also Works, vii. 251. 232. [36] : I suppose an 
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Atheist might answer, tiecause he preferred to die rather than tp 
live with the consciousness that he was injuring men by suppressing 
or denying truth. [43] Mow, &c. : ' It is not denying the existence 
of the gods of the poppte, it is the applic^ion of the opinions of 
the people to the gods, that makes real profanity.’ Diog. Laertius, 
X. 123. (W.) [47] Note the “hnportance attached by 

Bacon to the recognition of a god or gods, even tliough they be 
such as ' enjoy themselves without having respect to the governm(;|jt 
of the world.’ To a Christian such a god would seem worse than 
none at all ; but to Bacon Theism is an intellectual as much* ns, , pr 
more than, a moral necessity. See Introduction, p. Jxiv. " For the 
Epicurean oa^^cretian idea of the ‘secure,’ i.e. careless life of the 
gods, compam the conclusion of Icnny son’s * Lotus-eaters.' 
[48] IVani«i» ; It is said that some tribes of savages have been 
cliscoverecif among whom there are no names of gods, particular 
or general. Sir John I^bbock gives many instances of the 
inaj>nity of savages to form abstract ideas, and of their poverty in 
words re])resenting abstract ideas. For Wist Indies Mr. Wright 
refers to Acosta, Hist. Niit. des Indes, v, fol. 212 b (hr. trans. Ed. 
1600) : ‘ 11s n'auoicnt point neant moins de nom propre, pour nomraer 
I lieu . . I on ri’en trouvera aucun en langue de Cusco ny en langue 
dcMoxicque.^ [5^j] • Cf. /t’«/////«i {Arbcr’s reprint, p, 

‘ there is no nation so barbarous, no kinde of people so savage, irr whom 
resteih not this j^ersuasion that there is a God,’ [55] 

; This perhaps means theoretic and phUosophtc, and is 
intended to be distinguished from atheists, men that deny 
God by their actions, though they confess Him with^their lips. 

i"- 5^ [56] mow, &c. : Bion (who is to be distinguished from 
the poet of that immc) died about B.c. 241, and is best known for his 
caustic wit. The asserted atheism of Diagoras of Melos is said to 
be unsupported by his writings : he is said»to*have flourished in 
468 B.c. : his atheism was at least so far believed in, tliat Aristo- 
phanes could call Socrates ‘ the Melian,’ with tlie certainty of 
iHiing understood. Lucian died about 200 A, D. : he ‘impugned the 
recei\'ed religion,’ and also such distorted forms of Christianity as 
had bccu presented to him, with great wit and force. [64] 

&.C. ; I'lie division between the High Churchmen and the Puritans 
in Bacon’ s»time might seem to have added zeal to both sides ; but 
l'>erhaps it was in part cause of the reaction into imirmrality under 
Charles II, [67] Ht. liermura : Abbot of Clairvaux, bom 109* 
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L>. : ’ vyne can no longer say • ’ me pncsi is as oaa as me people, 
for the people are not so bad as the priests.' Scandal of pries h 
means scandals or stumbling-block^ liaused by the vicious lives of 
priests. [72] : Yet Thucydtdcs gives a dififerent im- 

pression in his history of the plague ; and the accoxmts of sliip- 
ivrecks would lead .one to believe that extremity of trouble either 
'bows men's minds to rdigion,' and exalts them to noble self- 
Sacrifice, as in the wreck of the * Birkenhead,' or diives every 
thought of religion out of their minds. [76] lia«« ; Compare 
xiii. 1. 7, ‘Without it' (i.e. goodness, W'hich is the character 
of the Deity) ‘man is a busy, mischievous, wretched thing, no 
better than a kind of vermin.’ 

P. 57. [92] C'Icero. De Haruspicum Respmsis^ ix. : ‘ Ra'e 
ours(*lvcs as highly as we may. Conscript Fathers, ye^ we cannot 
match tlie Spaniards in mnnbers, the Gauls in bodily strength, the 
Carthaginians in craft, the Greeks ia art, nor our own Italians 
and Latins in the home-bred and native patriotism* charactenstic 
of this land and nation. But our piety, our religion, and our 
recognition of the one great truth of the Divine government of all 
mortal things — the'se are the points wherein all the tribes and 
nations of the world have been surpassed by us.’ 


XVII 

Of Jbupcrstftfon 

For the Antitheta^ notes on Essay xvi, 

rSuperstitlon is mo^ in.pious than Atheism ; for the latter neglects, the 
former insults God. Superstition is more criminal than Atheism, for the 
latter docs not deprive men of social and political morality ; but the 
former dethrunes morality andsupplants goveniment, x-32. Superstition 
is begun by fools, and then justified by the special pleading of the 
learned, as*33 ; it is caused by self-will in different forms, and by bar- 
barous times, 34~43 ; it is the more deformed for the beauty of Religion, 
which it apes. 44-49 : yet there is a superstition most common with the 
vulgar in avoidmg superstition, 50-55.3 

P. 58 [i] Ufo opinion : Apparently BaCon thinks a *Tian may 
have * no opinion of God,’ and yet believe that 'this universal frame 
l9 not without a Mind/ See^irray xvi. 1. i. But by the iljipords 
* no opinion * he probably docs not Exclude suth broad conceptions 
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of (lOd as are presupposed by tlie word ‘Mind/ He appears 10 
distinguish between the state of believing that there is no God, and 
the state of believing that one jenows nothing definite about Hint. 
The former kind of Atheism he declares \Essay xv. 1. a8) to be 
non-existent among mankind ; the latter he declares to be prefer-* 
able to superstition. The Latin is rather less forcible, ‘ Praest'at 
mil lam aut incertani de Deo habere opinionem,’ * it is better to 
have no opinion, or only an uncertain opinion' And in his letter, 
A. 1). 1607, to his intimate friend, Toby Matthew, who had been 
converted to Romanism, he uses the words " opinion : ' ‘well 
justifying the censure of the heathen that Superstition is far worse 
than Atheisrfl^,^y how much it is less evil to have no good opinion 
of God at all than such as are impious towards his Divine Majesty 
ind Goodijpss.’ Life, Vol. iv. p.,io. For the close connection in 
Bacon's mmd between Romanism and Superstition, see Introduction 
p. cxii. cxiii. [4jl^liitttrcbi : De Superstitione, x. (W.) The story 
is, that Saturn, or rather Kronos, devoured all his children, till Zeus 
was saved from him by the sulistitution. of a stone. [la] : 

Seems to be used in its Latin use of ‘ natural affection.’ The Lat. 
translation has ‘naturales affectus.’ [16] PertnrU: See Anti- 
theta, Essay xvii., Against, 4. [17] JL** &c. ; i.e. becaase they 

look no further than their own interests, and haveliothing to hofie. 

1 19] Civil :* Free from war, Lat. ‘ tranquilla.' fai] Primum 
ntoliil«, &c. : See Essay xv. L 52, note, p. 139. ‘ Ravisheth ‘ 

(Lat. ‘ rapit '), i.e. * hurries away the stars by communicating to 
them its own rapid motion.* 

P. 59. [25] 9l.civ«r««dl : i.e. preposterous ; tLaL ‘ ordine 
perverso.' [25] : Authoritatively. [27] tlc1io4»lin«n : 

'I'hc name given to the philosophers who tapght in the schools from 
the ninth century (beginning with John Scotuig^ Erigena) to the 
fourteenth century. Their general object was, in the words of 
Hallam, *an endeavour to arrange the orthodox system of the 
church, such as authdrity had made it, according to the rules and 
methods of the Aristotelian dialectics, and sometimes upon pre- 
mises supplied by metaphysical reasoning.* The more eminent 
schoolmen all belonged to one or other of the rival Mendicant 
orders, Albert the Great and St. Thomas Aquinas being Dominicans, 
and Bonavfntura and Duns Scotus, Franciscans. The great line 
of schoolmen ended with the Englishman, William of Ockham (the 
‘ Invincible Doctor,’ d. 1347), with whom the modem distinction be- 
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tweten reason and faith properly begins : he denies that either the 
existence of God or tlie articles of faith are strictly denionstrable. 
The usual scholastic conception of the limit of theological speculation 
is expressed in the maxitn of Duns Scotus : * nec fides excludit om- 
ncm dubitationem, sed dubi'tationem vinceutem.' [29] JEcc€»iit;ricw, 
^c. : According to the Ptolemaic system, the planets were supposed 
to move in (i) circles whose centres themselves moved in (2) circles. 
The former circles were called ‘on-circles,' or epicycles ^ the latter, 
having their centre at a little distance from the earth, were called 
eccentric {' {rom-ecnire'). In Worlds, v. 517, Bacon blames Coper- 
nicus himself for ' making the moon revolve about the earth in an 
epicycle, and some other assumptions of his,' whic?^f he adds, ‘are 
the speculations of one who cares not what fictions he introduces 
into nature, provided his calculations answer.' /tnj^k'fcs of orbs 
(Lat. ‘machinas,’ ‘machines’), i.e. devices, fictitious orbits to ‘save 
the phenomena.* [30] W«ve, &c. : Professor J. E. B. Mayor 
(Memoranda of trie Cambridge Philological Society, i87.f-5) 
remarks on the phrase to save appearances, ‘ In a more exact 
sense (“to keep the phenomena while you change the hypothesis 
which explains them ") the phrase is two thousand years old, being 
cited by Plutarch (ii. 923 a) from Cleanthes, who “thought that the 
Greeks ought to ^miDcach the Samian Aristarchus forjmpiety, as 
shifting the hearth of the world (i.e. the earth supposed to be the 
centre of the universe), because he endeavoured to keep the pheno- 
mena (ra d sauuer Ics apparences — amyot), sup- 

posing that the heaven remains fixed, but tlic earth revolves in a 
slanting circle, < turning at the same time about its own axis.*' ' This 
passage seems to have suggested to the wits a comparison of the 
arl)itrary hypotheses of theologians with the eccentrics and epicycles 
devised by the o’d astronomers * per salvare le apparenze,’ in 
ignorance of the triie causes of the celestial motions (Sarpi, Hist, 
del Cone, TrU.i Dond. 1619, p. o^). Cf. Milton, P, L. viii. 82, 83— 

The mighty frame, how build, unbuild, contrive 

To eavf appearances, furiv gird the sphere 

H^ith cemtric a nd eccenirtc scribbled o’er. 

Cycle and epicycle, ork ifw orb. 

[34] CsmiMMi, &c. : In the followng list Bacon se^ms to be 
censuring the excesses botli of the High Church party and of the 
Puritans. S^ . Introduction, p. cv. [38] Mmetm;. Milton, Ajm- 
dSu.Liis, * liiind mouths, [39] ^«Mkl Xatentfiiii : Seems to be 
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almost technically used by Bacon in connection with ecclesinsUc^ 
matters. See Essay iii. h 71 - M Conceit* n»d nOTelfle* : 
'riu‘ (ircek for ‘ conceits ‘ is cthelothreskcia, which i.s the word used 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, ii. 23, and translated in our version 
• udU-worship.' [41] Bacon's protest agaiiist 

mixijm Religion and Science, see Introduction, p. c. [45] A|*c ; 
See Anim'cfa of ' Essay ' x^± [50] Avoiain«r : See Introduction, 

p. cxi. [S2] W«wl«l : ‘ Requires to be had,' nearly equivalent to 
should. Eh. GramfUiir. Par. 329. 


XVIII 

CBf ®vabcl 

• Some letters of Advice to the Earl of Rutland on his travels, 
purpi^rongto be written by l^sex. but assigned by Mr. Spedding to 
l»,acon (Life, Vol, ii. pp. 7-20) on strong internal evidence, contain 
luanv passages illustrating this Essay. The whole of the Essa.>t 
assuiues that travelling i . to l)e regarded, not as an amusement, but 
as a part of the education of young noblemen and genticmeii. 

Ilf iruvcllinK b to Le really travelling:, aivl nut going to a grammar school, 

'I voune rnan should traivel with some tutor wUo knows the Inuguage atul 
cusion s ofThe country, i-ii- He shotild keep a diary, and should see 
evivahing worVh seeing, from royal courts down to processions and 
ex'-ciuionf 18- 47. If he has to do much m Uuk ume. he must also have 
i ma^dr guide-book ; move from place to pkceT shun countrynien : 
seek useful iicuuaintancfcs ; and v.sit eminent persons, 37-65. Quarrel 
must lie avoided. When he has returned home, he should correspond 
with his foreign friends ; but his iravcbs .should-appear m his knowledge 
rather than in his conversation and manners^ o^j^oo. J 

P. 60. [4I Wefeool : file Lai'r has ‘ludum grammaticum,' ‘a 
grammar school,* i.e. to l^arn.^ the laugua,^c. [5] All€*w : I 
approve, derived from Cat. -aUaudo,' ■ I praise. -A cot, sonant 
between t’wo votvels is often summarily disiwnsed with (in iTcnch), 
whence the Latin words to praise," and hrun ” to let 

have both produced the rVench form hucr as a result, bkeat. 

of English LiUratnre, p. itjfv. [it; : lake 

fakons, Mm. V. iii. 7- f™™ Wcomy, 

see A’«^ «xvi. 1 ar- [' 4 ] ; Comiiare L,fi. vol. n. p. 
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20 : ' If your Lordship tell me that these things will be too many 
to remember, I answer I had rather you trusted your note-book 
than your nj^emory/ 

P. 6i. [28] ; Lat. 'locis excambii,' * places of 

exchange.' I do not know the [precise difference 'b^ivfQ^n exchanges 
and burses, unless tlie former had rather the meaning of place and 
the latter of building. Nares qviotes Baker as follows : 'Robert, 
Earl of Salisbury, now lord treasurer of England, caused to be built 
a stately building, which was richly furnished with wares. . . and 
the king gave it the irame of Britain's burse.'^ For triumphs, masks, 
see Essay xxxvii. [43] ; Chart; cf. ‘cards and mai)S,* 

Essay xxix. L 39. [49] : Load-stone.^*:’ ne Greek 

original meant uncorupierahle, hence hard ; but (perhaps from its 
similarity to the Latiii a damans, loving, Fr. ahnant) it wa^applied 
to the stone that Icracd ;iiid attracted steel. The word is used in its 
double sense of hard aiul attractive in Midsummer Night' s Dream, 
ii. 1. 195. ‘You draw me, you hard-hearted <7 efawawr.’ [51] Coantry-* 
ni<*ii : Compare Life, vol. ii. p. 17 : ‘ Restrain your affection and 
participation from your own countrymen, of whatsoever condition." 

P. 62. [60] mew : The I.at. has * mmistrorum 

sntcriorum,’ i.e. ‘inner’ or private servants or secretaries. 
[74] Auimrel, &c. : ‘In manners or behaviour, your" Lordship 
must not be caught with novelty, which is pletising to young men ; 
nor infected with custom, which makes us keep our own ill graces, 
and participate of those we see every day ; nor given to affection 
(a general fault of most of our English travellers), which is both 
displeasing and ridiculous/ Compare Portia's 
the ‘young baron of England ’ : ‘How oddly be is suited ! I 
think be bought his doublet in Italy, his round hose in France, his 
bonnet in Germany, and hiS behaviour everywhere. ' Merchant of 
Venice, i. 2. 79. SeeUlso Euphue^fAtber's reprint, p. il8), ‘Be 
not lyke the Englishman, whtoljt pi^^^erreth every straunge fashion 
before the vse of his countrejttf ' And Harrison (quoted by 
'Paine, Mist, of Eng. Lit i. 14S) 'Such is our rautabilitie 

that to-daie there is none to tlie S^nish guise, to-morrow the 
P'rench toies are most fine, yifr;kMflg no feuch apparell as 

■ii"' 

^ Baton the other bond, Elizabetlh* Opening Greshum’s Bunse 1570, 
‘ caused the same Burse, by an herald, and ^ trumpet, to he proclaimed the 
Reyal Exchange, «o to he called frdbi henceforth, and not otherwise.' 
Holin&hed, quoted by Knight, PkL Eik, u. 7S8. 
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lat which is after the high Alman fashion, by and by the Tuarkish 
laner is generallie best liked of, otherwise the Morisco govms, the 
iarbarian sleeves. . .* [75] Ad%'i»n*4l : Well-inf omiedi thought* 

111 ; cf. ' the silver livery of advised ag<% ’ 2 Htn, VI, v, St, 47, 
78] ]Pricl£ in : Plant ; cf. JSssay xlvi. 1 . 188. 


XIX 

©mpt'rc 

For th.(^Antif/i£ia, see Essay xi. p. 129. 

"Kings have few hopes and many fears. Hence, .some are driven to make 
frivolous hopes for thcinseivc.s ; others, having nothing to hope, fall into 
melujichoiy and superstition. T-31. The true temper of empire consists, 
not in alternating, but in Mending, 32-43 ; not in inake-snifts, but in 
fore-thought and the dispassionate clu'icc of means, 44-57. Neighbouring 
king.s are to be watched lest they become too yiowcrful, 63-86. Wives' 
must be feared when they .are unfaitiiful or ambitious fur their children ; 
sons .should rarely be susix-cied, 87-118. Prelates cause no fear unless 
they dejiend on foreign or popular support ; the great nobles are too 
useful to b% depressed, and the second nobles are still less dangerous, 
TIC7-I46, To tax merchants is to drain the veins of the country; the 
Commons are not dangerous when not misled nor meddled with ; standing 
armies and donative.s are dangerous ; a king should bridle his will by 
remembering that he is in the place of God, and his power by remembering 
that he is a man, 147-170.] 

^ 3 - [s] H<*pr«i#ewtationa : Seems here u^cd for appear^ 
anccs, shows. The Latin has ' phantasmata.' [7] IKsrtptwr® : 
Prenjerbs xx\, 3, [13] XIaildingr, &c. : The Latin has 'buildings,' 

and (instead of ' order ') ' order or college.’ 

P, 64. [27] : Plutarch, Lfves, p. 559 : ' Now 

after that Alexander had left his trust and Confidence in the 
gods, his mind was so troubled and afbaid, that no strange thing 
happened to him but he took it stmight for a sign and prediction 
frum the gods ; so that his tent was always full of priests and 
soothsayers.* [28] lltwclettiiiit : Abdicated in 305 A.D. Gibbon 
differs from Bacon : ' Reason had dictated, and content swms to 
have accodipattied his retreat in which he enjoyed for a long time 
the respect of those princes to whonl he bad resigned the possession 
of the world. , . . His answer to Maximian is deservedly celebrated. 
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He was solicited by that restless old mail to reassume the reins of 
government and the imperial purple. He rejected the temptation 
.with a sillie of pity, oalmly observing, that if he could show 
Maximian the cabbages^ which he had planted with his own hands 
at Salona, he should no longer be urged to relinquish the enjoyment 
of happiness for the pursuit of power.' [28] diarl«*N V. ; Abdi- 
cated in 1556 A.D. His mind became enfeebled by ill-health, and 
fhe gave himself up, during the last few months of his life, to 
ascetic austerities. He had his own funeral (^hsecpiics performed 
in. his presence, in August 1558 a.u., and died in the September 
following [32] &e : Temper is mingling contrarits 

into one whole ; distemper is intere/rtfipi/iss or idj^-iiating (Lat. 
•alternare’) contraries without mingling them. [36") Apol- 
IwiituH : (Of Tyana), who lived in the 1st century after Christ. 
His life, which abounds in mirackts and fables, was written by 
Philostratus in the reign of Sciitimitis Severus. [39] Harp : 
Alluding to Nero’s pretensions to musical skill. [45] Deli verif^M : 
Here used for deliverances, Lat. 'remedia.' Bacon had a high 
opinion of the political as well as the military wisdom of former 
times as compared with latter times. See Introduction, p. Ixxxiii., for 
fhe ‘lost wisdom’ of policy. See xxix. ll. 297-315. 

148] “MWierle* : ‘ who shall be master, i.ei who is the 

stronger, oneself or fortune.’ [54] Tacit : ' The desires of 
kings are mostly vehement and incompatible with one another.' 
Sallust (not Tacitus), Jugurikine War, ch. 113, loosely quoted. 

P. 65, [56] l*ow«r : ‘It is the. characteristic absurdity and 
mistake of dfsspotic power to/ &c. The Lat, has 'nirnim 
potentise/ ‘too great power/ Cioefo uses the word solecism in a 
similar way. ‘ It is a solecism,* he says, * to laud tyrant-slayers to 
the skies, and yet to retain the acts of tyrants.* The word originally 
meant an absurd tingfuistic mistake ; hence an absurd mistake of 
any kind. The old derivation connected it with the supposed provin- 
dalism of some Greek colonists at Soli in Cilicia. Aristotle uses it 
of bad taste. [60] Seopwd aioUlon: So in Life, \ 1 . 112, the gentry 
are distinguished from the peers, and called ‘second nobles.* 
[673*®*wUr«clii|g:: Lab ‘attmhendo,’ drawing to themselves. 
[68} Appir^faiplMNi : (since it is distinguished from 'increase of 
ierritory ’) would appear tp mehn * approaching the frontier with an 
army,' or ‘ fortifying toWns on the frontier/ [77] i.e. 

* Borrow Immediate peace at the cost of great ulthnat^ loss/ This 
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passage is found nearly word for word in Life, vol. vU. 477, 
Cimsiderations iouching a war with Spain, 1624 A.ix 
[78] In 1480 A. D. [8a] Sdioolaitem : See xviL 

27. [88] Uwmlmwdl : Augustus. Th« accusation is mentioned 

by Dio Cassius, Ivi. 30 (W.) [89] the Magnificent; 

reigned 1520 A.D. to 1566 A.D. His eldest son, Mustapha, was 
put to death at instigation of the prince's stepmother Roxalana* 
who wished to secure the succession for one of her sons. 
Another son, Bayezid, rebelled, and was executed by Soliman, who 
was succeeded by Selinn II., mentioned 1 . 104, below. 

* P. 66. [92] Hit* : for 's ; sec S/i. Grammar, Par. 217 ; that 
added fOT c'njmoction, /A I*ar. 285. (96] : Adul- 

teresses, Advov/try and Avowtry (old Fr, at>oitirie) are quoted by 
Nares Jrom old plays. 'I'he d appears to have been a recent intro- 
duction, going back to the Latin form, adultcrium ; so \hxs.tadvcnvtry 
blends the French form without d, and the Latin form with d, 
•*Adultkre est une formation r6cente,faite sur le ntodele d’ adultcrium, 
ct comme s’ii y avait un mot 1-iitin adult erius,' Littr6. ‘Vieux 
Roman, aouitre, avouUre, aoutre ; vieux h'ranpais avtmtierge, 
avoutire. Anglais advontry,* Diet. d'Etym., A« Scheller. [losjj 
Crl»|»oii : Executed in 326ik.t>. See Gibbon, ch, xviii. [tii] JOt*- 
mvitrinl : Falsely accused’ by his brother IVrseus, and executed 
by his father, b.c. 179. Liv. xl, 24. [116] I 4 «^lymu» ; Soliman. 
See above, 1 . 89. [121] ; See Mihnan's Latin Chris- 
tianity, vol, iii. p. 439. Becket, Ib. iii. p. 488. [125] : 

Rank, order; i.e, ‘the clergy.* See Essay xv. 1 . 77. The word . 
states seems curiotjsly used for ‘ noblemen ' in Eu^hues (Arb. reprint, 
p. 185) : ‘ She, being in great credit with the states, died in great 
beggerie in the sb*e©tes. Certes, it is an old saying that whoso li v«th 
in the ctmrt shall in the strawe.* [135] Ifn* : Except, l.^t. ‘nisi 

ubi/ The meaning is, ‘The ptsjial) danger need not be appre- 
hended from the clerical order ejKjcpt where it depends on foreign 
authority, e.g, a pope.' The Latin is ' pendet ab auctoritate Prin- 
cipatus externi.* Bacon was perhaps thinking of the troubles caused 
by this state of things in England, which ted to the passing of the 
statutes De Asportatis Religiosorum {1306) and ProvisOrs (1350), the 
evasion of which was inet by the 'Stringent statute of Preemtmire 
(*392); and the coihplete indep^dence of the Church from foreign 
control was at last secured by the legislation of the Reformation 
Parliament (iS29«-36), 
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P* 67. [136] Trou1»l«ti : Works, vol. vi. 242 : * He (Henry 
*VII.) kept a strait hand on his nobility, and chose rather to 
advance clergymen and lawyers, which were more obsequious to 
him, but had less interest ins the people ; which made for his abso- 
luteness, but not for his safety.’ This was the policy of all the 
Tudors. In 153d the Yorkshire rebels complained that the Council 
was filled with ‘scant wcll-bom gentlemen.’ In 1553, out of forty 
members, twenty-two were commoners. See Dicey’s Arnold Ussay 
on the Privy Council. See also Essay xiv. 11. 49-52. [143] 

C'ountisrpoiiie : This is true of England, but not of all coun- 
tries. [147] Venw I*ort» : Mr. Ellis writes: ‘The metaphor 
is historically curious ; for no one would have uscnl^’^since the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood and of the lacteals. But in 
Bacon’s time it was supposed that the chyle was taken up<by the 
veins that converge to the Vena Porta. I'he latter immediately 
divides into branches, and ultimately into four ramifications, which 
are distributed throughout the substance of the liver. Bacon’s 

[ meaning therefore is, tliat commerce concentrates the resources 
of a country in order to their re-distribution,’ Elsewhere Bacon 
‘ t^es the English term ' Gate-Vein.’ [149] IWoiiriMli : Here used 
intransitively, ‘ to gain flesh ;’ Lat. * empty veins and a lean habit 
of body.' [156] : Sec Essay xv. 107 ; also introduc- 

tion, p. cxxviii. [160] jr : A corruption of a Turkish 
phrase meaning ‘new troops’; a corps established in 1326, and 
supplied chiefly by young Christian captives. After a mutiny in 
1826, those that were not killed were disbanded. The preciorian 
cohorts, which received double pay, were instituted by Augustus, 
and finally abolished by Constantine. In 193 a.d. they murdered 
Pertinax, and sold the empire by auction to Didius Julian us, 

P. 68. [162] fleTei^al : i.e. for fear of rebellious com- 

binations. Several is rarely used by Elizabethan writers (as it is 
often loosely used by us) Simply for ‘many.’ The old use is still 
retained in the legal phrase 'joint and several ' [168] Two, &c. : 

* Rcraeniber that you are a man,* and ' Remem^r that you are a 
god,' or ‘G^’s vicegerent.' 
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XX 

©f ©ounsd 

The Edition of 1612 omits 11 . 28, 29; 71-82, *It is tnie— 
Fox ■ ; 11 . 131-165. 

[No one is more trusted than a counsellor. ^ He is necessary even to the 
highest, i-io. The ‘agitation’ of discussion i.s better than such ‘agita* 
•tion'of adversity as befel Rehoboam. who took counsel of youth and 
violeJfci, iO"23. As Jupiter devoured Metis and gave birth to Pallas ; so 
kings sht?l»ld appropriate and give cft'ect to the resolutions conceived in 
their council, 24-49. ‘ Cabinet ’ councils have been proposed as substi- 

lutes for state councils ; the latter being disliked— (i) for their publicity : 
<2) the weakening of royal authority : (3) for the danger cf unfaithful 
coun.sel, 50-61. But (i) kings need not publi-sh everything to their 
council (a ' cabiriet ’ is proverbially le^y), and a wi.se king may w'cli 
confine some .secrets to two or three wise and trusty counsellors, 62-82. 
(2) The weakening of authority will be prevented by the king's appro- 

{ iriating the council’s offspring ; (3) unfaithful counsel must be averted 
)y wise choice of counsellors, 82-ioa. Couu.sellors must advise, not 
flatter. They should be consulted separately and together, upon per* 
sons as well as things. Books are counsellor.s that cannot flatter, 103-130^ 
There should be notice of a^ettda; set day.s for petitions: committees 
compelled of impartial individuals rather than of two evenly balanced 
sides; standing commi.ssums for departments, 131-1^0. Evidence must 
inform, not dictate, 150-156. The form of the council-room is not unim* 
portant, 156-161. If a king speaks, counsellors turn flatterers, 
161-165.] 

P. 69. [2] Xn otlier : i.e. Stewards, tutors, agents. But the 

argument seems rather strained. A man may commit ‘ the whole 
of his life ' to a counsellor whom he implicitly follows ; but such an 
absolute and complete trust is not implied in the word * counsellor.* 
[3] Cliilil ; So Ed. 1612 A.D. and 1625 A.D. ; but probably a 
mistake for ‘ children * : Lat. ‘ libearos.' : Used here 

in Latin sense, bound, [13] Airfttttton ; There is a play upon 
this word. In Latin agitart means to ‘discuss* as well as to 
'toss,' [15] Diolngr ixwrt itMdlof n()r : These Participles are 
here used quasi-passiyely, as in ‘ the house is (a-) building,' This 
is shown by the Latin, 'raodo texendse modo retexendoe.' 

P. , 70. [33] : As regards ; see Sk. Grammar, Par. 149. 

[36] : This Is of a piece with Bacon’s interpretation of 

ancient myths. See his Wisdom 0/ the Ancients. But it is now 
believed that ‘the extraordinary birth of AtlUni . . . seems 
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more than the Greek rendering of the Sanskrit phrase that Ushas, 

, the Dawn, sprang from the head of Dyu, the Mhrdhd, durah, the 
East, the forehead of the sky/ Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science 
of Language, ii. 551. .(^55] Of tliemiielve* ; If ‘he is of 
himself' could mean, ‘he depends on himself,' this might be thought 
to be literally tr^slated by the Latin ‘minus ex se penderent/ But 
as it is doubtful whether there is any authority for this, it seems 
more probable that the meaning is, ‘ as if they were less, i.c. weaker, 
of (by) themselves.' 

P. 71. [60] Coun<*ilrt : Not what wc mean by 

‘ Cabinet Councils/ but rather ‘ unofticial, secret councils.' This is 
shown by the following insertion after ‘disease ' in a Mtry- .rritten a 
little earlier than 1612 — ‘ whicli hath turned Metis the'wifc to Metis 
the mistress ; that is, counsels of state to which princes are rnar- 
tieel, to counsels of favoured persons rce,ommen ded chiefly bfl flattery 
and aflection.' This, if published, might have seemed an allu.sion 
to Buckingham. The words ‘ in some kings' times ’ were added in 
l6a5. The word is derived from cabin in the sense of ' small rooni,^ 
and hence has a notion of secrecy and selectness. Cf. 'cabined, 
cribbed, confined/ Macbeth, iii. 4. 24. In Lucrece, 442, the ‘heart’ 
is called ' the quiet cabinet.* [69] Catile : Here used in its Latin 
sense of ‘leaky;’ * Plenus rirparum ^um’ means ‘ I am fvU of letik- 
holes/ [7a] Wiileli will : The Latin translation shows that svhich 
refers to secrecy. The keeping of the secret will with difficulty extend 
beyond a small number. [75] Connaantly : means * consi.stently, 

‘ steadily.’ [77] JHCi*ndl-iiilll : * To grind with a hand-mill ‘ 
seems to me^n 'to be able tb do-ionc’s own business for oneself/ 
The lat. has * proprio Marte validus,’ i.e. ‘able to fight his own 
battles.* [ 0 x] IKwrtsm anA Compare Works, vol. vi. 

207, 'Tbis year also died John MEortofi, ,Aft:hbishop of Canter- 
bury, Chancellor of Rngland and COjrdInal. . was a wise man 
and an eloquent^ bill in his and haughty, much 

accepted by the King, but envied,, nobility and hated of 
the people. King wjtb Jihcr^^ and diligence, but 

chWy. because hq his pid servant;. In less fortunes.* Both 

Morton and Fox; ain described {Wifl^ks\vu as ‘vigilant men 
and secret, andjiisucb as kept watch with him almost upon all men 
elsa/ Bicbaid I'ox, Bishpp of Wincteter, sem thq.Fbrl of 
Richihond b^ptre he became Hcniy 1 ^ 1 ,. , He Was made Privy 
CotiiiciUor, Keeper I’tlvy Seal, aa'd''l^rct^' 4 ?^ State* Wol- 
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ey, whom he introduced to Henry VIII., supplanted him in the 
:ing’s favour, and be retired in 1515 to his diocese, where he died 
n 1538. [83] ful>l« ; mentioned above, 11. 3rr35* The King 
s to appropriate the offspring of the deliberations of his Councii. 
90] Iloliieii ; see JSssay xxiv. 1. 32; also SA. Gr. Par. 343. 

P. 72. [93] ViiiieA : The nature of special times.’Baqon applies it 
in Essay i. 1. 81, to the tirnes before what is called the Second Adv^ent. 
[103] **rtnrlpi>* : ‘ It is a ruler s greatest excellence to know bis 
subjects.’ Martial, Epi scrams, viii, 15. [105] 

&c. ; ' Pryi?jg into their sovereign's To origi- 

nal?5^ ' to watch or j)ry ' ; and person mi&ant ‘character.' Cf. 

Lcar^ iii. i. »|^ 'spies and specula f ions,’ The Queen (if one may 
judge from an obscure passage. Life, i. 356), speculation to 

Bacon ; i|ul she may have used the word in the modern sense, its 
in E.nphues (Arhcr, p. 142), where it refers to ' conlinuall meditation 
and .studie.' [122] &:c. : i.e. 'Generally, as in dealing 

with abstract ideas, or as in a mathematical diagram,’ where, for 
example, an isosceles triangle stands for the whole class of triangles 
of that kind. 

P. 73. [127] €S|»tituf ; 'The Ix'St counsellors are the dead.' , 

[128] dlMticIi; Lit. ‘whiten;’ hence ' report too favourably, ’’flatter.* 
The Lat. ifas 'in adulationem lapsuri sint.’ So Life, vol. iv. 272, 

* It is an offence horrible and odious, and cannot be blanched nor 
made fair.’ See also Essay 30, and I {Sermon on the 
Plough, vi.) on bhmehers, i.e. those who blanched the superstitions of 
the unreformed church. [136 • Jfit uwett*, &c. : 'There’s counsel 
in a night,' i.e. ' tlie interval of a night seasons and matures counsel.' 
[138] : Mr. S}X.*dding s^iys vol. iii. p. 240), 'A 

council of forty-eigl4. Englishmen and tbirty-<mc Scotchmen, meet- 
ing on terms of eqiflatlty to make a bargain barg^h involving 
interests so vast atwi so varioUs — might have Seeyrt^«to have no 
easy task before them ; yet jn^iesiB than $ix weeks tl^ey hadi c6me,to 
an agreement' all but i^ianmwus ; the w;ork, so fnr as tf. tie- 
pended upon wa^ pro4)^>Qbw 

a full consent , that every-'. t^e!'o|..,^^mbly,' matins cdii- 

cluded at that sitting, there to pro|^sitJow ^ 
particular dtiestions and jft ' debate^ at, tWjsirt' 

sitting/ p, ''241. {r4r‘|-.- tJbc 
hand.* »|»y ^/l* 

IPiartl«i|[45i#:;^Tfee '''IUtin' insem' 
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Where, as in Spain, there are divers subordinate councils, and, 
only one superior {Lat. supertus) council, the former are almost the 
same as standing councils, such as we have ^een describing. [155] 

«riimnltl«tt« : i.e. As being tribunes, specially entitled to repre- 
sent the poorer classes ; cf. Coriolanus, i. i. 2I9. , . , . 

P 74 ri 64 l Wtudl: ^To have the wind of a person is to 
have'the safe side or advantage of him.' See Titus Andronicus,^ 
O • Hamlet, iii. 2. 362. But here wind seems rather the 
breath of opinion.' and « to take the wind of a person ' means ‘to 
borrow ones thoughts from him.’ i.e. conform oneself to him. . o 
the Latin, ‘ se ad nutum cjus applicabunt.' [165] IPIacc‘l»o ; . rc> 
perly the vesper hymn for the dead, so called from beginning wi ll 
the words, 'Placebo domino in regione vivorum’ (Psalm cxvi. 9) ; 
but used (with a jesting reference to the meaning ‘ Bh^cebo, 
will please’) of any kind of flattery. Chaucer {ySf,), Per son ts 
Tale, has * Flatterers ben the develcs chapelyns that smgen ay 
placebo.' 


XXI 

<!&f Delags 


The Aniitheta are 
FOR. 

t. Fortune often sells to Haste 
what she gives without price 
to delaf . wj- ^ 

ft. While we hasten to grasp th6 
f beginnings of things, wei 
clutch at shadows. 

3. While things are wavering, 
s watch ; when they turn, act. 

. In acdons iH beginnings 
" should be intrustdH to Argus 
of * the hundred ^es, ! the 
ends to Briafeus of the 
hundred, hands. 


AGAINST. 

I. Opportunity gives you first 
the jug’s handle, but after- 
wards the belly. 

2I Opportunity, Hke the Sibyl, 
lowers her offers and raises 
her prices. 

3. Speed is the Pelmet of Pluto, 

(i.e. the Invisible Cap.) 

4. When one acts betimes, one 

can act lihe a judge ; but 
' when one is late In action, 
one must act like a courtier. 
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This Essay contains also some of the Antitktta on Checking 


Mischief in time 

FOR. 

1. Dangers more often beguile 
than overpower. 


■2. ft is less troublesome to front 
•♦ind stop a danger, than to 
note*^d.^uard against its 
growth. 

3. Ixt a^danger seem slight, 
and it is slight no longer. 


AGAINST. 

1. One* teaches danger to ad- 

vance by always being on 
the alert for it ; and one 
makes to oneself t imaginary 
perils by one’s useless sale- 
guards, 

2. Even in safeguards against 

perils there lurks some touch 
of peril. 

3. Better have to do with a 

few perils of long standing, 
than with the vain threats 
of every passing peril. 


n sliSd meet lu but not S> soon ; always Imvmg regard to ripeness 
S CccSion "to w“ch, and then speed ; for speed is secrecy. 1.-31.) 

Ih] Mlltyliss The story is that the Sibylline books 
were offered to Ta'rquinius Priscos by an old woman who, when 
her first price was refused, burnt half the books and doub ed her 
price, repeating the process tiU her offer was accepted AulusOel- 
lius, Noel. Attic, i. 19 . For the thought, cf. Juhns Casap iv. 3 . 
218, where Brutus, however, against the judgmwit of Cassius, 
seises an 'unripe occasion.’ [s] maU, Ike. : ■ Mwayt. ccck t,mj 
increases the price.’ For the construction m 1 . 7, ^ 

taken,' see Sk. Grammar, Par. 95 . It seerns Ip be 
no hold being taken.’ The Lat is • non arripfentibus. 

The reference may be to Phsedrus, v. 8. a : 

‘ CalvttS, comosa fronte, nudo corpore.’ 

or, more probably, to Adagia. p, 687. Ed. Grynacus (W.)- 
‘ Fronte capiUata est, post haic occasio calva.' 

[10] Il^gjnnliir. : Not of dangers but of 

and generally of actions, as in Casai^ iv. 3. 218. That this 

* Read ' fingu ’ for ‘ figit.’ 

N 


* aijdi this loo, 

[6j "Verae ; 


VOIa. IL 
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is the right interpretation appears from the Latin, ‘ in choosing the 
seasonable auspices and beginnings of things.’ 

P. 76, [24] A-rgrwii ; appointed by Plera to ' watch lo. 

When he was slain by Hermes, Hera is said to have transferred his 
eyes to her favourite biri, the peacock. [25] IBrfarcug j see £ssay 
XV. I, 169. [26] : In the Iliad, v, 845, Athene puts ‘on 

the helmet of Hades lest mighty Arcs should see her.’ See also 
iv, 330, ‘ Perseus received speed from Mercury, secrecy of 
counsels from Orcus, and foresight from Pallas. . . Next to speed 
in war, secrecy of counsels is of the greatest moment ; of which, 
indeed, speed itself is a gi'cat part ; for speed anticipates t|>jf dis- 
closures of counsels.’ The myths of the Invisible Ca»; are said to 
have been originated by the phenomena of a cloud. Cf. £ssa^ xx, 
1. 36. 


XXII 

©f Gtunm'ng 

See Introduction, p. cxlvi. 

The Edition of 1612 omits 11 , 16-120, ‘and because— certairfly/ 

[Cunning differs greatly from wisdom in ability, and is fitter for tricks than 
* for business, i-iS. Points of cunmng are— ^1) to study features ; (2) to 
divert from objections, or to leave no time for them ; (3) to conciliato by 
ajipearance ,pf jdelding : (4) to create appetite for your words : (5) to 
preyiare the way for them by the statements of others, or to lay it upt>n 
‘ the world (6) to make your statement as though you were not aware 
of its importance, or as though you were surprised Into it ; (7) to min a 
competitor by leading him into, or by imputing to him, ill-judged siieoch ; 
^8) to ktac,k und^r ,tne mask of self-defence ; (9) to wr.ap your meauins 
in a talc ; (10) to put into a man’s mouth the answer you wish him to 
make ; (11) to delay speech till the right season : (12) to extort the truth 
by sudden question, ig-115. All these petty tricks it is useful to know tn 
order to expose t;hem ; but they do not constitute business. I'he 
man looks to hts own steps ; it is the fool that turns aside to tricks, 
116-X31.] 

77 ‘ [^] cunning we wean, &c.' Lat. * per 

astutiam intelligimus.’ Perhaps some remnant of the old use of 
• cunning ’ in a good ^ense (meaning * skill ’) induces Bdeon here to 
define his use of the word as a ‘ sinister wisdom.' for the old 
use, £sc7//n cxxxvii. 5, ‘ Let my right hand forget het bec 
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also Exsay xiii. 1. 25. [4] ®^«clc car«1« : i.e. ' Prepare the cards 
deceitfully,’ in the sense of ‘trick,* ‘defraud,’ like our modern 
* shuffle.’ Ho Antony accuses Cleopatra of having * packed cards with 
Ctesar.' Antony and Cleopatra, iv; 14. 19. ^[4] For the use of he 
followed co-ordinately by are, cf. ‘ Where is thy husband now ? 
Where thy brothers ? Where thy children ? ’ Rick. /// iv. 
4. 92. See Sh. Grammar, 300. It would seem that be is the more 
rhetorical form, but, having become archaic, seemed unfit ffir repe- 
tiii^n, Cf. Euphues (Arber, p. 144), ‘As thereof many working 
dayes, so is there also many holy-dayes.' [9] lliimours ; Bacon 
has a great contempt for courtier-statesmanship of this kind. In 
his y^ettim^. Life, Vol. i. p. 382, the statesman is thus ironically 
exhorted : ‘ l^%ie will believe Philautia (selfishness) . . . let him not 
trouble himself too laboriously to sound into any matter deeply, or 
to execiUc^any thing exactly ; but let him make himself cunning 
rather in the humours and drifts of persons, than in the nature of 
business and affairs' [10] Of : The preposition is here used apposi- 
tiohally, as in ‘ the City e/* London,’ ‘the name (f George.’ The 
meaning is, ‘not capable of the real part, that is, business.' Cf. 
Essay xv. 65, ‘this part of predictions.’ [12] l*rttctic© : This 
word here, as in Essay Hi. 119, means ‘plotting.’ Cf. Lear, ii. 4. 
1 16, ‘This r^motion of the duke and her is practice only.’ [12] 
&c. : i.e. Only in their own alley. Sh. Gramrmr, Par. 128, 
[12] Alley ; probably ‘bowling-alley,* Nares quotes ' whether it be 
in open wide places, or in close allies — ^the chu.sing of the bowle is the. 
grcalc-St cunning.' Country Contentment. G. Markham, p. 58. The 
Latin translator, both here and in Essays xxii. 1. Sg, xxxix. 1. 16, 
hardly seems alive to the exact force of Bacon's more colloquial 
English; he has ‘in viis quas saepe conlrivcrunt,' understanding 
alley as the ' path of life.’ But the meaning is, that some who can 
piny bowls well in the alley to which they are%cTustomcd, may play 
Ixjwls ill in an alley to which they are not accustomed. Aim (I. 4} 
seems to demand this interpretation. For so as see Sk. Grammar, 
Pars. 109, 275. [15] Mlft©, &c. : ‘ Turn two men adrift among 

strangers, and you’ll sec what either is made of,' said to be a saying 
of Aristippus. [17] lC«i.b©r«l«i.Mli«r«» : See Henry VI 11. v. 4. 
49, w'here, instead of the usual ‘of small wares,’ the Porter’s man 
speaks of ia kaherdasher $ wife of small wit.’ In this sense, haber- 
dasher is said.lo bedcrivexi from the Old '^oxse kafaidask, trumpery. 
H uberdasherip£ hats) seems derived from a different word, Wedg- 

K % 
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wood, Du/. Etym. The meaning- is, ‘ since these men deal in petty 
tricks which they always have at hand! it will be wdll to enumerate 
their tricks.’ Bacon is here doing what he praised in Machiavellh 
see Introduction, p. Cftxxvii. [19] upon: Lat. 'closely 

observe.* 

P, 78. [28] Coauiii«ll<»r : Either Cecil, or, more probably 
Walsingham. Of the latter his panegyrist Lloyd (quoted in Cham- 
bers' Biogr. Did.) says, ‘To him men’s faces spake as much as 
their tongues, and their countenances were indexes of their hearts. 

. . . He outdid the Jesuits in their own bow, and overre£fchfd 
them in their own equivocation and mental reservation.' ir- 1573 
he was appointed one of the principal .secretaries of sta-id and sworn 
of the Prixy Couzicil. He died in 1590 and was sdcceedcd by Cecil. 
[31] : Alcah/c, mihtc, mough/e, are successive forms of 

the past tense might. Morris, Outlines, p, i86. [36] Crows, &c. ; 

In Rome the custom of accusing a person in such a manner as to 
necessitate his acquittal (the accuser being in collusion with tlie ac- 
cused) was so common as to have a technical name, ‘ pra.waricatiu,' 
the origin of our 'prevarication.' [48] JXrl&vmiali : ii. 1. [54] ^ 

IVarcisMUM : Tacitus, Annuls, xi. 30. > 

79' [59] TfciMt : For that with suppl. pron., here and in 1. 63, 
.see*SA. 6>., Par. 248. [60] l^owtwrrlpt : For an insdince in which 

Bacon adojzts this advice, see Introd., p. xliv. f/o] Xpiiownl . 
Posed or questioned, A \t'as (is .still,' at Eton) one who puts 

{ponit) questions. [75] 'Frvo : Probably Sir Robert Cecil and Sii 
Thomas Bodley (W.) If so, Cecil would be the ‘cunning’ coni- 
petitor, as he was the successful one. [76] ^uwrtvr : See nou; 
on Essay x. 1. 53, where to ‘keep quarter' is used for 'to keep 
within bounds.' But ‘quarter,' from meaning residence, came to 
meaiz ‘ residence rations,’ or generally ‘condition.’ ‘To keep 
quarters ' with a person may either mean, from its litoral sense, ‘ to 
keep within bounds in oiie’.s dealings ‘ with him, or from the secondary 
meaning of ‘ conditions,’ ‘ terms ’ — ‘ to keep good terms ’ with him. 
Cf. ‘ friends all but now, in quarter and in terms, like bride and 
groom.’ Othello, ii. 3. 180. [88] Cat : Originally ' catc or cake in 

the pan,' Used first of the dexterity of a cook ; then of any 
sudden and dexterous turn. Hence, in the Vicar of Bray, ' cat-in- 
pan ' is used for ‘ turn-coat.’ (The Lat. translation, quite missinfl 
the sense, has ‘which is absurdly enough called turning a Cat in a 
kettle.') A different explanation from the above is suggested by a 
j ~age in Euphuu where mention is made (p. 420) of ‘ the Cat 
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hat leaucth Mouse to follow the Milk-pan ; ’ but this is perhaps 
ilerived from a misapprehension of the proverb. 

P. Bo. [96] Ske non, &c.: Tacitus, Anna Is, xiv, 57. 'He 
had.no divergent aims ; but his one objeA wa^ the safety of the 
Emperor.’ {L 99) means ‘would wish to.’ [lor] Carry 

it : 'Noise it abroad.’ [108J Wrtcli, Sio. ; ITie metiiphor seems 
to be derived from a hunter fetching a compass so as not to be 
scented and beating a covert. [109] lieat ovrr : Shakspeare uses 
beat on, but apparently for ‘han^mering on,’ in one's thoughts, 7 'em- 
pesi, V. 1. 246. [113] I bought him in Paul's,' says 

Falsfflrr ‘ serving-man, 2 Hen. IV. i, 2. 58. It was a common 
promenade and^jilacc of advertisement and traffic. [117] A |co««l, 
&c. ; Bacon often argues that good men ought to know the ways 
of bad men# lest virtue should be ‘ open and unfenced.’ lntrod.,j-). 
cxjvjcyii. fi2o] Itc'wortii : Fr. ressori, from Fr. sortirfi^iick is 
protuibly derived (Littr( 5 , who dissents from Brachet’s derivation) from 
I.ai. surgere, to rise, through the form surrectire. Resort seems used 
here in the sense of source or fountain. For (1) this sense gives the 
fit antithesis to falls; (2) in the Dc Augment is, ii, 7, where 'the 
pump of business’ is contrasted with ‘the true and inward resorts,’ 
the Lat. is ‘fornites,’ apparently (W.) a mistake for ‘fontes ; ' (3) 
the antithesis between fountains and falls is justified (W.) by a 
quotation from Fuller's Holy State, xxv. : ‘ Mr. Perkins . . . was 
bom the first, and died the last year of Queen Elizabeth ; so 
that his life streamed in equal length with her reign, and they both 
had their fountains and falls together ; ’ (4) this sense seems to 
agree wdth ‘main,’ which appears here to be used for 'the st?a.' 
The meaning then is, ‘many can make a striking start, and 
now and then a dexterous stroke, but they have no power of con- 
tinuous administration.' The contrast betweqp^he petty ' resorts 
and falls,’ and the vast ‘ main,' is illustrated by Merchant of Venice, 
V. I. 96. where the ‘ inland brook ’ is contrasted with the ‘ main of 
W’atcrs.’ [124] Ar« ; The subject is omitted. Tlie previous sen- 
tence is perhaps regarded as though it were ‘ you shall see that they 
find . . . but are no ways able.' tVays is the possessive form used 
adverbially. [124] : A ‘loose' was ' the act of loosing or 

discharging jn arrow.’ It therefore means 'a sudden discharge of 
business,' with something of the meaning of our modern coUoquial 
* shot.’ She Love's Labour s Lost, v. 2. 752 : — 

' (’Time) often, at his very loose, decides 
That which long process could not arbitrate.* . 
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P. 81. [93] lITow : Theword seems to a]^ologise for the new- 

fashioned colloquial phrase, • put tricks on.’ It is'used by Stephano, 
Tempest, ii. a. 6i ; and the Clown in All’s Well, &c., iv. 5. 63, 
[127] J^ir^ction : ‘Wits of direction,’ i.e. ‘Men with a turn for 
directing others rather than for being directed.’ [130] |i»aloi»on : 
‘ The wise man giveth heed to his own steps ; the fool tumeth 
aside to deceits.’ Proverbs xiv. 15. The form Salomon is adopted 
in tlie Septuagint and Vulgate, and also in the versions of Wyclif, 
Tyndall, and Crannier. In 1557 the Geneva version adopted the 
more Hebrew form of Solomon, and this was introduced into the 
A. V. 1611. 


xxiii 

asitslrotn for a JWan’s self 

The Edition of 1612 does not contain 11 . 5-6, especially— 
country ’ ; 27-32, ' of bad — past ’ ; 41-53, ‘ wisdom — pinioned.’ 

(Self-love must be reconciled with love for others, i-io. In kings, self-love 
is less mischievous than in ministers, whose interests often diverge from 
those of the state, and whose petty ends overthrow the vast affairs of the 
sovereign, whom they conciliate by flattery, 1 1-40. Wisdom for a man’s 
' self is in maify cases a bestial thing, and very often unfortunate, 41-53.! 

P. 82. [1] Shrewd ; Mischievous, In Piers the Plowman, 
Ed. Skeat, i. x^'j,^hrewe means Satan, ‘ the cursed one ' (from O. 
E. sekrewe, to ‘beschVewe’ or ‘curse’), and Wyclif uses * schrew id 
generacioun,’ Acts ii. 40, for E. V. ‘untoward.’ In Adv. of Learn- 
ing, ii. 23. 8, Bacon speaks of ants as 'very hurtful iox the garden.' 
We still speak of ‘ a shrewd turn, a shrewd blow.’ The ant is declared 
to be ^nocent, and this is said to be one among many instances 
where Bacon is mistaken about common matters of observation. 
Bee Introduction, p. Ixxxvii. [4] h«li-loTe : In Bacon’s time the 
word ‘ selfishness ’ had not yet been coined. * Philautm ’ or *phi- 
lauty’ was occasionally used to express it, see , Int rodu ction,., p. 

But, this failing, and * suicism ’ being also rej^ted, * selfish- 
ness ’ was coined by some Puritan divines, and was a new word in 
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1654: ‘ If constancy may be tainted with this selfishness (to use our 
new wordings of old and general actings).’ Zooiomia, Wiiitlock, 
quoted by Archbishop Trench, Past and Present, p. 156. But self- 
ishness differs from self-love in that the fonmer implies a preference 
of self to society, the latter does not. Pope tells us, Essay on Man, 
iv. 396, that ‘ true Self-love and SOCIAL are the same ; ' and he bids 
us distinguish between the extremes ‘ of mad Good-nature and of 
mean Self-love,' M. E. iii. 228. Philautia in Aristotle {Eth. ix. 8) 
is used in a good sense. The true <^iAavTo? is the man that loves 
and gratifies that which is most truly himself, i.e. the rational part 
of [5] : Polonius tells his son that truth to 

himself is incof^patible with falsehood to others : — 

‘ This above all ; to thine o\vn self be true, 

\M.nd it must follow as the night the day, 

Thou carist not then be false to any man.’ Hamlet, i. 3. 

[5] Itfg-lit «arth : i.e. ‘it is exactly like the earth;' Lat. ‘it 
safours exactly (recte) of the terrestrial nature.' Earth is not here 
meant to suggest earthy, mouldering, or corrupt, but earth as op- 
posed to the motions of the heavenly bodies, [f] That only : 
Here Bacon distinctly goes with the old against the new astronomy. 
And elsewhere he says, ‘ I am persuaded that the diurnal motion 
of the earth Is most false.' See Intrpduction, p. xcii. In the Adv. 
f Learning, ii. 23. 10, Bacon distinguishes between ‘a wisdom of 
counsel’ and *a wisdom of pressing one’s own fortune.’ They 
differ as much ' as sapere (wisdom) and sibi sapere (wisdom for a 
man’s self), the one moving as it were to the circumference, the other 
to the centre,’ In that passage the 'motion to the*circumference ’ 
seems to mean ‘ self-wisdom ' flying off into space, and ‘ motion to 
the centre ' seems to mean ' wisdom ’ attracted toward the common 
good. [12] IPrin«e : Compare Hamlet, iii* 3? 11 ; — 

‘ The single and peculiar life is botind 
With all the strength and amiour of the mind 
To keep it.self from noyance ; but much more 
That spirit upon whose weal depends and rests 
The lives of many.’ v 

For the use of self ( 1 . ri) as a noun, cf. Sh. Grammar, Par. 20. 
[13] IP«rll ; The Lat. has ' publico periculo et fortima degunt, * 
'they live to the peril or to the prosperity of the publifc.' Strictly, 
we ought to have in the English text ' peril or prosperity ; ’ but, for 
shortness, 'peril’ stands alone, [jy] Kccentric ; An ecoentrie 
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circle 1. 30) was a circle whose centre was slightly shifted 

from a certain point. In the same way the orbit of the selfish man 
has its centre shifted from his Master or his Country to Self. [21] 
•I’ll© ; ' In tfhe second place’ ; Lat. accessorii tantum 

loco esse,' ' to stand in the place of a mere appendage.’ 

P, 83. [29] man ; As the bias diverts the bowl from the 

straight course, so private ends divert the selfish man from the 
straight course 6f faithfulness. [33] )Si©lt* : The selfish man is 
rep^arded as selling his master’s disadvantage to his enemy, or to 
111-fortune personified, in return for some private advantage. [35] 
It — st.11 ; ‘ Such — that.' [36] luiial it w©r© : ‘ Even weyp-'^il ; ’ 

see Sh. Grammar, Par. loi. [48] Cicero : Letters,, Ad Quintum 
Fratrem, iii. 8 : ‘ How completely does he distance all rivals in his 
own affections ! ’ 


XXIV. 

®{ JEnnobattons 


The Aniitketa are as follows 
FOR. 

1. All medicines are innova- 

tions. 

2. He that shmis new remedies 

waits for new evils. 

3. Time is the greatest inno- 

vator ; why then should we 
not imitate time? 

4.. As for precedents, ancient 
ones are inappropriate, mo- 
denfare corrupt and selfish. 

5. Leave it to fools and quib- $, 
biers to regulate their ac- 
tions by precedent. 


AGAINST. 

1. New-born creatures are al- 

ways unshapely. 

2. I would have no founder but 

time. 

3. There’s nothing new that 

does not do some wrong; 
for the new patch*rends the 
old coat. 

4. Things that have won their 
way through custom, though 

• they may not be good, yet 
at least fit well together. 
What innovator succeeds in 
imitating Time, who so in- 
sinuates his innovatiens that 
they are imperceptible ? 
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6. As those who bring honours 6. Whatever comes unexpectedly 

into their family are com- causes less pleasure where it 
monly more deserving than helps, and more displfasure 
their descendants ; so are wliera it harms, 
precedents mostly better 
than imitations. 

7. Afroward retention of custom 

is as turbulent a thing as an 
innovation. 

8. Since of themselves things 
• '^’^^nge for the worse, if by 

wise com^sel we do not 
change them foy the better, 
whaf^end will there be to 
evil? 

9. The slaves of custom are the 
• laughing-stocks of time. 

[Innovations, though at first ill-shapen, mostly surpass imitations, and are 
needed to 'keep pace with the innovations of Time, 1-14. What is 
customary is more harmonious and agreeable than what is strange ; yet 
a perverse retention of custom is laughable, and as turbulent a thing as * 
innovation, 15-26. Innovate, then, like time, greatly but gradually, 27-34. 
Avoid experiments and changes in States, except for necessity or refor- 
mation ; and, while not always rejecting, mways suspect novelty, 35-44.] 

P. 84. [2] Innovations : Shakspeare seems always (see 
Schmidt’s Lexicon) to use the word ‘of a change for the worse.’ 
Bacon sometimes, as in 1 . 9, uses the word of ‘ a change for the betters* 
In this passage the Lat. has ‘ novis institutis,’ in k 9, * innovatio.' 
[6] JLttained : To ‘attain a precedent by imitation* seems 
to be * to reach to the excellence of 3. precedent by imitation.’ 
This is confirmed by the Latin, ‘ Rerura exejjjpiaria et primordia 
(quando feliciter jacta sunt) imitationem setatis sequentis ut pluri- 
mum superant.' [8] Strongrevt »t flr«t : This seejns qf a piece 
with gloomy preference of . :^nhqod'? See intrp- 

du^ction, Tf seems truer to say that Good and 111 are alike 

in producing weaker impulses, but stronger habits, ‘in continuance.’ 
See Bishop Butler’s sermon on Habpt. [12] Of conrae : The modem 
meaning of this phrase is. ‘naturally,’ ‘as the result of the natural 
course of things ' (pf. Measure for Measure, iii i. 259 ‘ this being 
granted in (due) course ’). But here of course is used in its original 
meaning, for ' as the result of mere progress’ (Lat. ' decursusolo’) 
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* by simply running its course.’ [16] It : For the insertion of ‘ it ' after 
‘what,’ see SA. Grammar, Par. 253. [16] I’ll; i.e. ‘ Fits in with 

circumstances.' The Latin inserts words to this effect, ‘ aptum 
tamen esse temporibus.’ CHerc, and in 1. 19, there is, without 
doubt, an allusion to St. Matthew ix. 16. 

P. 85. [31] :Pairs : For impairs. Sh. Grammar, Par. 460. [32] 
mEoliien : and comen, not uncommon in Bacon. The old -en lingered 
in these two words : in the former because of the harsh sound of the 
modern helped ; in the latter because of the ambiguity arising from 
the use of come as a Participle and as a Present Tense. [39] I*re- 
tcndotli : i.e. ‘ Puts forward as a pretext.’ [40] A 
noun is generally used by Shakspeare (Sonnet Iscx.) an^^lr Ben Jonson 
for ‘ suspicion.’ But here it is used for ‘ suspected person,’ as in 
Essay liii. 18. Nares quotes from WilaSon’s James /., ‘wJ ose case 
in no sort I do fore-judge, . . . but take him as the law takes him, 
hitherto {or z. suspect.' It would seem to be a technical term. [42] 
A<»ok, &c. : J eremiah vi. 16. This is a less conservative version 
than our A.V. But ilje quotation is repeated in Latin to the same 
effect as here in the Advi of Learning, i. 5. i., with this comment : 
« ‘ Antiquity deserveth that reverence that men should make a stand 
thereupon, and discover what is the best way ; but when the discovery 
is well taken, then to make progression' [43] Ho walk : See this 
passage illustrated in Sk. Grammar, Par. 416 . 


XXV 

,, ©f Bt'spateb 

The Edition of 1612 does not contain 11. 6-10, ‘ and — dispatch.* 

[Dispatch is to be measured by the ultimate, not by the immediate saying 
of time ; for time is the measure of business, 1-26. Dispatch is gained 
by patient hearing ; by keeping to the point, except where digression 
may conciliate ; but above all by judicious arrangement of subject and 
choice of times, 27 -55. A large committee may debate; but preparing and 
executing should be the work of a few. Dispatch is facilitated where 
there is something in writing to discuss, sfr-63.} c 

P. 86. [i] AflTocted : ,^Desired. Hence * affected dispatch ’ 
means ‘an excessive desire for dispatch.' See Essay i. 1. 3. But 
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cf. Life, vi. 190, * I hava seen an affectation of dispatch turn 
utterly to delay and length. [8] Speed: ; After this word the 
Latin adds 'sed in motu eorundcm humiliore ct aequabili,’ ‘but 
it is the less ostentatious motion, contimJed uniformly.’ [li] For : 
seemingly ‘in proportion to,’ ‘considering’ ; for the Lat. has ‘ut 
brevi tempore multum confecisse videantur, ’ ‘ that they may seem 
to have done much in little time.’ But it might me|n * to come 
off speedily for that particular occasion, without regard to the 
future,’ as we say for the present,’ for the moment.' [ii] 
Periods: A 'false period’ in business is like a 'false period' 
in - eoh, a sentence that appears to be, but is not finished. The 
Lat. has ‘p£siodos,' which is also found at the end of Essay xitii. 
22, with ‘pausas’ 'pauses’ : ‘periodoset pausas negotiorum.’^iSl 
lBacl<v#iii.rd, &c- : Life, vh 190, ‘ It makes me remember what 
I heard one say of a judge that sat in Chancery, that he would 
make eighty orders in a morning . . . and this it is which 
fnakes sixty, eighty, an hundred orders in a cause, to and fro, be- 
getting one another, and, like Penelope's web, doing and undoing.' 
[18] Stay, &c: Attributed by Bacon, in^is Apophthegms {76), to 
Sir Amias Paulct, ambassador in France, with whom Bacon was 
placed by^ his father in 1576. Cf. also the saying of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Life, vi. 190 : ‘ It was my father’s ordinary word, You must 
give me time.' 

P. 87 [22] XTaiid : As we speak of buying a thing ' (at) first 
hand’ or ‘ (at) second hand' so Bacon seems here to use hand for 
* seller,’ and ' at a dear hand’ appears to mean ‘ from a dear sclldfT 
[34] mtcMlerator : This word is still employed in Cambridge to 
denote an examiner, who once used to moderate or control the 
'actors,' i.e. those who were performing their ‘acts’ or exercises 
for a degree. [39] Curioun : Literally,*' ' full of care ; ' hence 
‘elaborate.’ Burton (p. 73 of Murray’s Specimens) uses t^e word of 
over-dressed women : ‘their best robes, ribbins, chains, jewels, lawns, 
linnens, laces, spangles, must come on ; they are beyond all measure 

* BVom meaning: ‘excessive desire,’ ‘straining after ' affect naturally 
came to mean ‘ aiming after something unnatural . and hence the modem 
meaning of affect and affectation. But the word affection has retained the 
meaning of desire' or ‘love’; only it is used of^ersons, not of things. 
Bacon i>rks, ii. lo) uses affection in the sense of affectation', but in Wo^s^ 
ii. 82, while^ apparently using the words almost in the same sense, he seems 
to have distinguished between them billaoj he (Bacon) termed it, not 

drawn with polished pen but withrsP^olished* heart, free from affection and 
affectation . ' 
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coy, nice, and too curious on a sudden.' [41] l*aiisag*«ft : The 
Lat. has ' transitiones bellse,’ so that the word seems here to 
mean the joints in a speech, which ’serve to connect one part with 
what follows, as one passes Gfrom the fomjpr to the latter. In these 
‘joints' the speaker has opportunities of quitting the subject for a 
moment, which opportunities if abused, are 'great wastes of 
lime.' In the same spirit he says {Life, v. 243) that ‘the true care 
of a king is to think what you would have done in chief, and 
not of the passages ' ; and [Life, iv, 280) * passages of action ’ are 
•opposed to ‘the real conclusions.’ But elsewhere Bacon- thinks 

* they be matters of no small use’ { Works, iv. p. 492), at 
rhetoric, speaking of them as ' those parts of speech wjhlch answer 
to the vestibules, back-doors, ante-chambers, withdrawing cham- 
bers, passages, &c., of a house. Such are prefaces, concksions, 
digressions, transitions, intimations of what is coming, excusations, 
and a number of the kind.' [44] Bravery : Ostentation, The 
Lat. has ‘ gloriolae captatrices,’ i.e. ‘clap-trap.’ [45] Material: 

* Beware of coming too.soqn to the point or matter ; ' the Lat. has 
‘ cave ne in rem ipjam abMnitio descendas, ’ ' beware of coming^o 
the point at the very beginning.’ [51] Subtle : See Essay xxvi. 
1. 29. 

F. 88. [58] The Middle : Mr. Gardiner {History from the 
Accession, &c., Vol. ii. p. iiy) remarks that Bacon, applying this 
principle to politics, assigns the examination or discussion to the 
Houses of Parliament, but the initiative and executive to* the King 
his Council. [62] Breynant- of direction: ‘Rich in 
guidance (towards ‘new plans V '^hgges^.'^ For Bacon’s prone- 
,ness to writing, see Introduction, p. xx,, note. [^3] Allies, &c. : 
This simile must not be pressed ; for although ' ashes ’ may repre- 
sent what remains after ,fhe extinction or elimination of plans in 
council, yet ‘ dust ’ does not seem projierTy ko represent what is 
‘indefinite.’ Moreover, the ‘dust’ qf some substances maybe 
more, not less, generative than the ' ashes ' of others. 
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XXVI 

deeming te(8£ 

The Edition of 1612 does not contain 11 . 44-47, ‘ seeming wise 
• — over-formal.' 

[Some men have shifts for seeming wiser than they are, such as reserve, 
mystery, peremptoriness, contemptuous self-confidence, subtlety in dis- 
tinctions, and, generally, the negative art of objecting, 3-40. Let these 
* ;uy persons gain reputation, but not employment ; for they are worse 
servants than fools, 41-47.] 

P. 8q. [4] T1i« : 2 Timothy hi. 5. [8] 

&c : ‘ (l^erforms) trifles with vast effort.' [10] I*r©»|*«ctiv©» : A 
prospective or perspective was the name given to an optical instru- 
ment used (1} for seeing distant objects clearly ; (2) for seeing 
pictures txs though they were solid, or in some other respect different 
from what they really are. See Twelfth Ifight, v. i, 224 ; Richard 
11 , ', ii. 2. 18. [10] 'Formalljitii ; The Latin has ‘ affectatorcs, ’ 

which sefems to mean ‘affected people.’ ‘Which false point df 
wisdom goes back to ‘ease,’ &c., in the previous sentence. 
[i8] Cicero : In Pisonem, vi. : ‘You answer, with one eyebrow 
hoisted to your forehead and the other bent down to your chin, that 
you do not approve of cruelty.’ 

P. 90. [23] Bear if ; For this use of it, see Sh. Grammar, 
Par, 226. 1^5] M furooct t / Cannot make ^od or approveThix 

the sight m others,' ‘ckmiot prove.' *[27] Impt'srflnenf or 
Curiotin : ‘ Not pcrtainhig to the point, or uselessly elaborate.' 
[30] JBlanclfe : Here, as nn Essay xx. 1 . 128, ‘ gloss over ' (lit, 
white?i) 2caA\o avoi(^, pass by: Lat. ‘ pfffetervehuntur. ’ [30] A. 

Crellius : ‘A madman, who would fain chop up with nice verbal 
quibbles the weighty realities of business.’ But Mr. Wright says, 

‘ Not Aulus Gellius but Quintilian (x. i), who says of Seneca,! 
Si> rerum pondera minutissimis sententiis non fregisset, consensu 
potius eruditorum quam puerorum amore comp rob areturl 
[32] Plafo : Protagoras, chap, xxiii. p. 337. Cf. Essay xxv. 50, 
where % warning is given that ‘the distribution be not too subtle.* 
[35].®® Ih©: ‘In being,' Sh. Grammar, 356. [36] Affect, &c.:^ 

* Try to gain {Essay L 1 . 3) credit in or for objecting,' Shf 
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Grammar, 356. [38] Jlllow«d : Approved, Essay xviii. 1, 5. 

[41] Knwaird : 'Hidden;' one whose poverty is cloaked by im- 
posture. The Lat. is ‘Decoctor rei familiaris occuHus,’ i.e. 
* a Secret squanderer of his property.’ The juxtaposition of the 
singular verbs is and hath ^ith the plural form deserves notice. 
Compare, for the use of the plural ^ter ‘ or,* Pope M. E. iii. 241 ; 
V. 28. [46] IT on were : See, for the construction, Sh. Grammar, 

Par. 352. For absurd s><ssi'Essay vi. 1, 72. 
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The Antitheta are as follows 
FOR. 

1. Friendship does for us the 
,, work of fortitude, only more 

pleasantly. (See next page.) 

2. Friendship gives a sweeter 

flavour to every blessing. 

3. It is the worst kind of soli- 

tude to have no true friends. 
.It is a punishment of bad 
faith to be deprived of 
friends. 


AGAINST. 

1. He that links himself in close 

friendship, fetters himself 
with new necessities. 

2, It is the mark of a \^eak mind 

to wish to go shares in 
fortune. 


In ’the Edition of 1612 a.d. the Essay on Friendship is as 
follows : — « 

‘ There is no greater desert or wildemes than to bee without 
true friends. For without friendship, society is but meeting. And 
as it is certaine, that in bodies inaniAiate, vnion strengthneth any 
naturall motion, and weakeneth any violent motion ; So amongst 
men, friendship multiplieth ioies, and diuideth griefes. Therefore 
whosoeuer wanteth fortitude, let him worshippe Friendship. For 
the yoke of Friendship maketh the yoke of fortune more light. 
There j^jee some whose Hues are, as if they perpetually plaid vpon a 
stage, disguised to all others, open onely to themselues. But 
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perpetuall dissimulation is painfull ; and hee that is all Fortune, and 
no Nature, is an exquisit HierUng. Liue not in continuall smother, 
but take some friends with whom to communicate. It will vnfold 
thy vnderstanding ; it will euaporate t!y affections ; it will prepare 
thy businesse. A man -may keepe a* corner of his minde from 
his friend, and it be but to witnesse to himselfe, that it is not vpon 
facility, but vpon true vse of fritmdship that hee imparteth himselfe. 
Want of true friends, as it is the reward of perfidious natures ; so 
is it an imposition vpon great fortunes. The one deserue it, the 
other cannot scape it. And therefore it is good to retaine sincerity, 
and to put it into the reckoning of Ambition, that the higher one 
goeux, the fewer true friends he shall haue. Perfection of friend- 
ship is but «, speculation. It is friendship when a man can say to 
himselfe, I loue this man without respect of vtility. I am open 
hearted “^to him, I single him from the generality of those with 
whom I liue ; I make him a portion of my owne wishes.' 

This Essay is mentioned raoix^ than once by Bacon in connec- 
‘tion with one of his best friends, Toby Matthew. In a letter 
written early in 1622 : * Good Mr. Matthew, it is not for nothing 
that I have deferred my Essay De Amicitia, whereby it hath 
expected the proof of your great friendship toward me.' And in 
1623 A.D^ he writes again : ‘ For the Essay of Friendship, while I 
took your Speech of it for a cursory request, I took my promise for 
a compliment. But, since you call for it, 1 shall perform it.' 

[Dislike of society has somewhat of the beast, but (except where it is dis- 
carded for spiritual contemplations) nothing of the god, 1-14. But soliftw 
consists not in the absence of companions, but in the absence of friends, 
15-28. A principal fruit of friendsliip is the disburdening of the heart. 
Without this happiness kings and monarchs, even the wisest and most 
politic, have thought their felicity imperfect. Men without friends are 
cannibals of their own hearts ; and (like an alchymist's stone, or ratlier 
like ^1 natural union) friendship works boti|^, positively and negatively ; 
and, in both cases, for good, 28-138. A second fruit is, the clarifying of 
the understanding, fiartly from seeing one's thoughts turned into words 
in speech with friends, partly from receiving friendly counsel, which, in 
morals and in business, is the best remedy against self-flattery and blind- 
ness, 139 -205. Taking counsel by pieces from several counsellors increases 
the risk of unfaithful counsel ; and it is like taking many physicians^ who 
distract rather than direct, 305-227. The last fruit of friendship is the 
prolongation of life by acquiring another and more versatile self.] 

P' 9% [i] Mfim : Aristotle, Politics, i. i, ' He that either can- 
not, or, by reason of self-sufficing powers, need not, associete with 
othe/s, 19 no part of a State ; wherefore such a one is either beast or 
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god.’ The Latin translation adds a sting by inserting ' etiam,’ ' even 
for him that spake it,’ insinuating a general charge of mingling false- 
hood and trpth. For Bacon’s dislike of Aristotle see Introduction, 
pp. xxii., Ixxi. Aristotle puts the solitary and isolated life of the self- 
sufficing thinker higher thJin that of the mere citizen ; on the ground 
that it is less dependent on external conditions and therefore more 
divine. In this he was opposed to Plato, who requires his philoso- 
phers in the Republic to take part in the work of politics. Aristotle’s 
view, which was further developed by the Stoics, is doubtless due 
in part to the circumstances of his time, which witnessed the decay 
of the weak Greek communities and the establishment of the Mace- 
donian Empire. Compare the treatise on Friendship in the^CM/rr 
(Bks. 8 and 9) with this Essay. [7] Should ; Here used simply, in 
contrast with hath, to denote that the statement is not made by the 
writer, but by someone else, and may or must be false. See Sh, 
Grammar, Par. 328. Compare also l.ifc, Vol. iii. 148 : ' I hear it, 
but I believe it not, that you should, Ao me some ill office to my 
Lord of Essex.’ [121 JGpimenifled : A contemporary of Solon, was 
said to have fallen asleep in a cave in his youth, and to have continued 
in this state without intcrniption for fifty-seven ytiars. Bacon is rather 
hard upon a man who certainly produced on the Athenians (in 596) 
such effects as could only have been produced by one who loved to 
‘ sequester himself for a higher conversation. ' But by the words 
* falsely and feignedly ’ Bacon intends perhaps to attack the false 
traditions about the men, not the men themselves. St. Paul, Epist. 
'F^^tus, i. 12, has preserved a verse of Epiraenides about his country- 
men, the Cretans or Candians. [12] IMTuniu : The legendaiy 
founder of the Roman religious worship. King Numa was said to 
have been taught by the goddess Egeria in a grove near Rome, Liv. 
i. 19. [12] JBmpoAocleH : A philosopher of Agrigentum, in 

Sicily, flourished abotiv^ b.c. 444. Traditions spoke of him as a 
magician, and asserted that he threw himself into the crater of Mount 
iEtna, that his disappearance might create a belief that he was a 
god. •''[rs] JLpolloMiu*! : See note on Essay xix. 1 . 36. 
[19] wltl* : As we say in modern English, * flits.’ 

[19] Magritu ; ‘ A great city is a great solitude.’ Adagia, p. 506. 
A comic poet quoted by Strabo, xvi. 738, punning on the name 
of Megalopolis, said epTjai'a /AeyaXi} 'crriv 17 iieyvRn »rdAty. , Strabo 
applies it to Babylon (W.) 

P. 92. [23] Mere ; Entire ; see Essay iii. 1 . 70 ; and ci. * the 
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fnerc (i.e. utter) destruction of the Turkish fleet,* Othello, ii. 2. 3, 
[27] it : Cf. our modem use, ' he took the fever from his 

brother.' Huinanity (Lat. ' homine ’) here means ' huipan nature.* 
[34] Karzn. : Sarsaparilla. [35] S'lowf»r : The name given to 
‘the best part of anything;’ hence ‘the* finest part of meal,' or 
fiour ; and here to the 'flour of sulphur.' Flower and flour are 
different spellings of the same word. [39] Civil : First ‘ Non- 
military then ‘ non-professional,’ referring to any profession ; and 
so here, non-clerical, unofficial, informal. (42'] : That, Sk, 

Grammar, Par. 109 ; cf. 11. 70, 78, 81, 97, below. [48] : 

Turns out, from the meaning* of lot {I.at. ‘ sors [50] JPi*iv»«l«» : 
A Spanish wprd, cf. ' desperado.' It is not used by Shakspeare ; 
but Bacon, Whrks, vi. 136, has ‘ she (the Lady Margaret) sent him 
(Perkin Wjirbeck) unknown into Portugal, with some privado of her 
own, to have an eye upon him.’ Cf. also Life, vi. 14. * Tt is no new 

thing for Kings and Princes to have their privadoes, their favourites, 
tl\,eir friends.' [51] Conversafioii : Intercourse, cf. All's Well, 
&c., i. 3. 240. [53! l*ttrficii»e«, &c. : ‘Partners in c.ares.’ The 

Greek equivalent of this title was (Dio Cass. Iviii. 4) given to Sejanus 
by Tiberius (W.) 

93- [^5] I"**®* : For that, inserted, sec Sh. Grammar, Par, 

285. [66] /Turned on lilm ; North’s Plutarch, p. 531, 'All 

this blanked not Pompey, who told him frankly again how men did 
honour the rising, not the setting of the sun.' [75] By tho nrni ; 
North’s Plutarch, p. 614, ‘ Therewithal he took Cassar by the hand 
and brought him out of his house.’ See Julius Cessar, ii. 2. loj^ 
[80] Venoticn : Cicero’s Philippics, xiii.' ii. [8^] IWtweconnn ; 
Dio Cassius, liv. 6 (W.) [88] Vll>«rlu» : Tacitus, Atinals, iv. 
40, ‘ In consideration of our friendship I have not hidden these 
thoughts.’ 

P. 94. [90] Altar: Tacitus, Annals, •fv, 40. [94] l*lan- 

tlaunii : Decline and Fall, chap. v. ; Praetorian Prefect, finally 
put to death by Severus. [105] M»lf-i»lece : Piece is often 
( Winter s Tale, v. 3. 38.) used for ' work of art,’ and perha'ps ‘ half- 
piece ’ means here ‘ the half of a picture or sculpture. ’ The Lat. 
has ‘mutilam,* ‘mutilated.’ But see Nares on ' halffaced groat.' 
[rog] ConiineuA : Philippe de Coinines, the historian, born about 
1445* The reason why he left Charles the Bold for Louis XI. is not 
known^ perhaps it is explained by the text. . He died in 1509. [114] 
BeriMli : Transitive ; compare 2 Henry VL iii. 2. 100, ' Because 

VOL. IL O 
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thy flinty heart . . . might in thy palace Margaret.' [120] 
'Would : ‘ Should wish to.’ 

P, 95. ,[xi9] I*aral»le : ‘Parable’ means ‘a comparison,’ 
and therefore may includ^ Metaphor, which is the word we should 
prefer now for Pythagoms’s saying. [127] Hut li« ; For constr. 
see Sh. Grammar, Par. 123. [132] f^tlll : Always. [133] Hray- 

iMg: in; i.e. ‘Calling in;* a legal term [Antony, v. 2. 27), 
‘In' is here an Adverb, not a Preposition. The Latin has 
‘absque auxilio notionum chymicarum,’ ‘without the help of 
cliymical notions.’ [135] Hodle# : 'Hiis word means 'all material 
things,’ not merely ‘human bodies,’ The Lat, has ‘rebus 
naturalibus.’ 'Phis is an axiom of Prima Philosophia. But it is 
not in point unless it be admitted that ‘joy ' is a ' ftatural motion ’ 
and grief a ‘violent impression.' [148] Clarify: We generally 
use this affix in a transitive signification, as ‘magnify,’ ‘stultify,’ 
But here the meaning is (Lat. ‘ claresccre ’) ‘ become clear.’ Break 
up (not expressed in the Latin) seems to be a metaphor frgm 
fieezing. [153] Ilim««5lf : i.e, ‘ Wiser than liis usual or former 
,s(;lf ;■ perhaps a Grmcism. [157I lu flgrui’«» : The words ‘ in 
figure’ are omitted in North’s Plutarch, p. in, ‘ the goodly images 
of either of them are seen.' llie Latin translation is ' disiincte con- 
spiciuntur,’ ‘are distinctly h(Axe\(L' I do not remember a similar 
use of ‘in figure.' It seems to mean ‘in full outline,' ‘entirely.’ 
Note the anachronism in Thcmistocles speaking of ‘cloth of 
A rras. ' 

-■■li P. 96. [164] W'ere 1»etter : The full construction is, ‘ (for) 
a man (it) we'-e better (to) relate his story to,’ &c. Sec Sk. 
Grammar, Par. 230, 252. [165] i^tutuu : Compare Julius Ceesar, 

iii. 2. 192, ‘Even at the base of Pompey’s statua' [171] Wry 
lig-lit : In the Adv, of Learning, Works, vol. iii, 267, Bacon 
quotes this saying differently : * HeraclitSs the profound said Lumen 
siccum optima anima [Dry light is the best soul] ; but it becometh 
lumen madidum or maccratum [a moist or softened light] being 
steeped and ipfused in the humours of the affections.’ The 
Greek is etvyv •ro^tordtri. But it has been conjectured by 

Dr. Thompson that this is a corruption of avij !i/>wxn ; in 

which case the right rendering would be ‘the dry soul is the wisest.' 
Heraclitus insists on the uncertainty and variableness of knowledge 
derived from the senses : reason is the criterion of truth. Hence he 
speaks of the mind when acting independently of the senses as dry 
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in a metaphor suggested by drunkenness, and perhaps with a refer- 
ence to his cosmical theory of fire as the ultimate substance (cf. Ar, 
De An/ma, i. 2.) Compare what Bacon says, speaking of tlie Idola 
Tribus, No 7 j. Org. i. 49. ‘ Intellectus hum«.nus luminis sicci non est • 
sed recipit infusionem a voluvtatc et affcctibus.' [180] Jk. inun'19 
N«lf : See Essay x. 1. 29, ‘ The arch-flatterer is a man's self.’ [182] 
: Lat. ‘ moribus, ’ here ‘morals,’ as is shewn by ‘ moiality' 
in 1. 187. [187] X'lat : Our modern * dull cf. Harnlet, i. 2. 133. 

Lat. 'paulo hebetior.’ [188] Uiiproper : Inappropriate ; for the 
prefix see Sk. Grammar, Par. 442. [195] St* ; i, 24. 

P. 97. [202] : In thirty years this prediction was falsified. 

The musket-rtjst was discarded in the Civil Wars, the firelock 
liaving been invented about 1635. Knight’s Fict. Hist. vol. iii. 
p. 621. [#33] Uo tliliik : The construction is exactly paralleled 

by Macbeik : ‘ To know myself, i.e. if I am to llnow myself, 'twere 
best not know my deed.' For the indefinite use of the Infinitive 
see Sh. Grammar, P^ar. 356. The meaning is, *As regards 
thinking, or, if a man is to think himself all in all, he may think, 
any other absurdity.’ The next sentence means, ‘ But when 
the presumptuous man has said and done all that he can to 
prove his jDoint ;’ Lat. ‘quicquid dici possit in contrarium,’ 
[?io] ; For Bacon’s sense of the completeness of the 

trust to be reposed in a counsellor see Essay xx. 1. 5. [216] Ol; 

Sh. Grammar, Par. 2r6. [225] Jftent not, &c. : Bacon does not 

discuss the advantages of hearing much advice and sclccting^a 
little, which is said to have been Washington’s practice. He 
appears to be rather treating the case of the man tfiat does not feel 
himself competent to select, but wishes to take advice from the best 
quarter. 

P. 98. [233] To Modern Eng. *10 the life;’ Lat. ‘ad 

vivum.’ [233] First, ‘throw,’ then, 'throw a number of things 

together,’ so as to cast up the total ; hence ‘ to reckon,* ‘ You cast 
the event of war, and summed the account of chance,’ 2 Henry 
IV. i. I. 66. [236] Ancioutii : Zeno Cittieus (see Diog. Lacrt. 

vii. I. 23) ; also Aristotle, Magn. Afor. ii. 15 ; Eth. Eudem. vii. 
12 (W.) [238] Tlieir time; ‘Their (appointed) time.’ Cf. In 

Alemoriafg., ‘Our little systems have their day,' [238] !n 
€l««ire : Lat. ‘in medio operum, &c.,’ 'in the midst ty some 
works ^hich they long to accomplish.’ [243] Ii» lii» ; 

he, ‘So far as his desires are concerned,’ Compare Aristotle 
o 2 
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Ethics, ix. 9. S-io, where he maintains that the true value of friend- 
ship to the good man lies in the doubly vivid consciousness of the 
value of life and the pleasures of virtue, which sympathy with an alter 
ego gives him. [254] JPrbper : Peculiar. [257] On tviTwnm : ‘ On 
terms (of honour) ; ’ Lat. 'salva dignitate.’ Compare Hamlet, v. 2. 
257, ' I am satisfied in nature, . . . but in my terms of honour I stand 
aloof.’ See also Life, vol. iii. p. 138, note, 'For whereas before he 
stood upon terms of honour with the secretary, now he fell flat to the 
ground, &c.‘ Term is a ' terminus,’ or ‘ marked boundary hence 
an ‘arrangement’ or condition.’ [258] &c. : ‘Suits;* 

from Lat. sors, the ’ lot ' that falls to or suits anyone. A friend is 
not bound by the restrictions that naturally befp.l or suit the 
character [person, Lat. persona) of father, husband, enemy, &c. 


XXVIII 

©f ©xpcnsE 

The Edition of i6ia omits 11 . 10-13, ‘certainly — part;’ 22-28, 
* a man — decay.’ 

oj’^iches are to be used, and on extraordinary occasions to be sacrificed ; but 
ordinary expense should be strictly iimued and inspected, i-t3. Such 
inspection is ti'ise and not mean ; but if you never inspect, you shojild 
change your servants often ; if rarely, you should aim at a fixed income, 
13-22, To spend freely on one side you must save on another. In 
clearing yourself from debts avoid haste as well as delay. Do not despise 
small expenses, nor Rightly begin expenses that will be continual, 22-40.] 

.P. 99. [3] Xilinltedl : i.e. by this and by no narrower limits. 
I fcr t^e manner in which Bacon welcomes ‘ yoluntP,iy,„undoing,' 
see. Introduction, p. xxix. [7] JLm ; That, Sh. Grammar, 109. 
[8] S«rvaAtti : Bacon did not obey his own precepts. See Intro- 
duction, p. xxxiii. [9] illiow : Cf. Essay xxxii. 1. 40. 

P. 100. [18] Choo«e ; Infinitive after had need, i.e. ' would 
have need,’ or ‘would need.’ [aaj'Ccrtalnfleii : Th^ Lat. has 
‘ he should turn matters of computation into certain income and 
also certain disbursements* The meaning is, that with fixed income 
and fixed expenses there is less danger of fraud on the part of 
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stewards. [24] Sec. : Diet appears to mean the master’s 

m^als ; and hall, hospitality in the servants’ hall. [33] By 
: But, on the other hand, see Essay xxxviii. 1, 21, ‘ But if 
a man have the fortitude and resolution J;o enfranchise himself at 
once, that is the besL' 

P. loi. [39] Whlcli , . . that : One among several instances 
shewing Bacon's indiscriminating use of which and that. For Bacon 
does not mean ‘ all charges,' but only ‘ charges'that will continue.' 


XXIX 

®t t!)e ®rtt£ eSreatness of ISti'nglioms 

The original of this Essay was a treatise On the true Greatness 
of Britain, thus referred to in a passage of Bacon’s Diary, dated 
July 28, 1608: ‘f inishing my treatise of the greatness of Britain. , 
with aspect ad pol[ilicam],’ i.e. with special reference to the 
politics of fhe day. The Diary continues tis fol low’s, with abbre- 
viations thus supplied by Mr. JSpedding {Life, vol. iv. p. 27 ) ; 

‘ The fairest [course], without dis[order] or per[il] is the gener[arj 
persuad[ing] to K[ing] and peop[lc] and course of infusing every- 
where the foundat[ion] in this Isle of Mon[archy] in the West, 
an apt seat, state, people, for it. So civilising •Ireland, furder 
coloniz[ing] the wild of Scotl[and], annexing the Low Countries.’ 

This Mr. Sjaedding explains as an indication of the policy judged 
by Bacon best to meet the impending collisjpn between King and 
people, by diverting the national attention from internal disputes to the 
foundation of a great Western Empire, ‘ a sun rising in the West. ’ It 
is for this reason that Bacon continually advocates external war as the 
legitimate exercise of a healthful nation, and when all hope of such a 
war has passed, he turns his attention lo*a Holy War, or rather a 
war against the Turks. As early as 1607 Bacon sp^^aks to this 
effect in^the House of Commons: ‘And for Greatness, Mr. 
Speaker, I think a man may speak it soberly and without bravery. 
thiA tMs kingdom of England, having Scotland united, Ireland 
reduced, the sea provinces of the Low Countries contracted, and 
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shipping maintained, is one of the greatest monarchies in forces 
truly esteemed that hath been in the world. For, certainly, t,he 
kingdoms here on earth have a resemblance with the Kingdom of 
Heaven, which our Savi<^ur compareth, not to any great kernel or 
nut, but to a very small grain, yet such an one as is apt to grow 

and spread And therefore, if I shall speak unto you mine 

heart, methinks we should a little disdain that the nation of Spain, 
which, however of late it has grown to rule, yet of ancient times 
served many ages first under Carthage, then under Rome, after 
tinder Saracens, Goths, and others — should of late years take unto 
themselves that spirit as to dream of a monarchy in the West, 
according to that device. Video solcjn orictifcm in*dccidentc, only 
because they have ravished from some wild and unarmed people 
mines and stores of gold ; and, on the other side, that' this island 
of Britain — seated and manned as it is, and that hath, I make no 
question, the best vein in the world, that is, the best soldiers in the 
world — shall thinjk of nothing but reckonings and audits, and meiim 
and tnmn, and t cannot tell what.' See also Introduction, pp. 
cxx.-cxxx. By ‘ true greatness ’ in this Essay Bacon, means ‘ ex- 
pansive power ’ or ‘force,' or, to use his Own words, ‘the power 
and forces of an Estate;’ and the epithet ‘true’ is added to dis- 
tinguish this ‘greatness ’ from mere * greatness in bulk and territory.’ 

* True greatness,'! to his mind, implied the power of acquiring ex- 
tended territory ; ^nd hence in the Latin translation the title is ‘ Dc 
proferendis Imperii| finibus,’ ‘Of extending the bounds of Empire.’ 
l^iis Essay, besicl|es being much enlarged, varies also greatly 
from the text 6f the corresponding Essay (entitled ‘ Of the Great- 
ness of Kingdoms p in the Editw^n of 1612. Roughly speaking, we 
may say that the (fatter docs qOt contain 11. 22-34 ; 54-83 ; 92-102 ; 
114-125; 129-181; 183,258; 265-325. 

[Of statesmen, many can curry favour with their masters and reputation with 
the vulgar ; some can manage affairs, but very few can make a small 
state great, 1-33. The true greatness of a state does not fall under com- 
putation, nor does it consist in greatness of territory, nor in military 
equipment, whether of men or money ; but it depends on the_ breed of 
man, not mercenaries, but natives— 33-87. To cherish the warlike spirit, 
beware of over-taxing, especially without consent of the people ; let not 
the gentlemen multiply so as to drive out the yeomen, but keep the 
plough in free hands. Also encourage noblemen to maintain martial 
retinues — 87-140. Naturalise freely, imitating therein Rome, not Sparta 
nor Spain — 141-181. Let sedentary arts — since slavery is now' genetally 
abolished— be assigned to foreigners ; but, above all, let the nation profess 
war, and be awake on any occasion of arming — 181-258, llie body politic 
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cannot be healthy without the exercise of war ; and for greatness (hj^piness 
is not the question), a. state must imitate Spain, and be afways under 
% arms. The mastery of the sea sometimes decides wars, and is always u 
great military advantage. ^ Modem wars seem to be made in the dark, as 
compared with the wars in ancient time~?38-324. Though we cannot 
add to the greatness of the human body, yet by wise ordinances, we can 
(if we will but be observant) sow greatness for posterity in the body politic 

— 324-334*1 

P. 102. [1] Tlicmlstoclea : North's PlMiarch, p, 96. [3] 

CenHure : Judgment, i Henry VI. ii. 3. 10. [7] M:«‘fai»lior ; 

Metaphor means ‘ transfereq^e ; ’ so the words mean ‘ hoipcn a little 
by being transferred to politics.’ For holfcn, like fought en, comen, &c, , 
see Essay xxi^. ]. 31. [16] JLrt# aii«l wliifts : Essay xxii. 1 . 8, 

‘ Many are perfect in men’s humours that are not greatly capaVde 
of the resi part of Imsiness.’ 

P. 103. [24] To rein in, a metaphor from horse- 

manship, See Essay vi. I. 28 : ' They were like horses well managed, 
for they could tell passing well when to stop or turn.’ Negotiis 
pares means ‘equal to tlieirwork.’ [30] Arg-aintMit : Argtio i.s 
[Loves Labour s Lost, iv. 2. 57, See.) ‘ I make clear ; ’ and hence, among 
other meanings, argument is ‘ that which makes clear or indicates, 
the subject to be discussed ’(as the Argument of a Canto in Spenser's 
Faerie Qihcnc) ; hence, as here, the ‘subject’ itself, [31] To tlic^ 
on«l tliut, &c. : So in the True Greatness of Britain, Works, vol. 
vii. p, 47, ‘ For hence may proceed many inconsiderate attempts 
and insolent provocations in states that have loo high an imagina- 
tion of their own forces: and hence may proceed, on tlie o#*er 
side, a toleration of many grievances and indignilies, and a loss of 
many fair opportunities, in states that are not sensible of their own 
strength.' [42] anil torci^» : Substituted for ‘Greatness’ 

(the term used in 1612}, as being less ' amljjgiious. [44] Cfrain : 
.Sec the extract from Bacon’s s])eech in 1^08 quoted at the head of 
these notes. [54] : Resolute, bold, i llcii. 1 V. v. 4. 93 ; 

akin to German .r/o/s, bold. [55] Ciiaras-i* : From cor, the ‘ heart ; ‘ 
used as a neutral word here, and in 3 Hen. VL. ii. 2. 57, ‘this 
soft courage makes your followers faint,’ Cf. the neutral use id 
‘success ’ in the Elizabethan phrase 'ill success.' 

P. 1^4. [56] Tlrirfl : Eclogues, vii. 52. [61] Anwwvreil: 

North’s Plutarch, p. 572. [62] Tl8*rai»«i«: North’s Plutarch (Life 

of LticilllUs), p. 436. [74] Triviall.r : Tritely, commonly, ' in 

every Prince’s mouth,’ as Machiavelli says below ; cf. Essay iii. 1 . 71. 
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[75] 8<»loii ; This passage is from Machiavelli’s book ii. 
10, where a section is devoted to the refutation of ‘ that Apophthegrn, 
that Money is the sinews of war ; which saying is now-a-days in every 
Prince s mouth ; but improperly, in my judgment/ [84] All 
: * And if old passages be consulted and considered 
together with the new, it will be found that for one time in which 
they ever did good, there are hundreds in which they have done 
harm,’ Machiavelli, Discourses, ii. 20 ;'the title of the section being 
that ‘ No Prince or Commonwealth without manifest danger can 
employ foreign forces, either auxiliary or mercenary.' [86] llWEew : 
‘ Moult,’ Lat. ‘ defluent ' ‘ (the feathers) will fall off.' The word is 
derived from Lat. mutare ‘ to change ; ’ and the meaning of a ‘ mew,‘ 
a place of confinement for hawks mewing, is secondary. 

P. 105. [94] JLow €)ountri<»« : Mr. Wright quAtes from 
Howell’s Fam. Lett. sect, i., letter 6, ed. 1645 : '*^Nor doth any* 
(in Amsterdam) ‘ murmur at it ’ (the ' monstrous Accises ’) * be- 
cause it goes not to any favourite, or private purse, but to preseiVe 
them from the Spaniards ' [100] OTercluarareil : Sir John 

Fortescue, Chief Justice in 1442 {Of an Absolute and Limited 
'Monarchy, quoted by Taine, Hist, of Eng. Lit. p. 97), says of the 
French peasants, ‘The same Commons be so impoverished and 
distroyyd that they may unneth live. ... For sum of them that 
was wonte to pay to his lord for his tenement which he hyrith by the 
year a scute payth now to the kyng, over that scute, fyve skuts. 
Wher through they be artyd by necessite so to watch, labour and 
grub in the ground for sustenance,, that their nature is much 
wasted, and the*'k5rnd of them brought to nowght.’ But of the 
English Commons he says that * they drinke no water . . . they eat 
plentifully of all kindes of fleshe and fishe ; they wear fine woollen 
cloth in all their apparaV,: . . . ' and the reason is because 'everye 
inhabiter of the realme of England useth and enjoyelh at his pleasure 
all the fruites that his land or cattel beareth,. . , . not hindered by 
the iniurie or wrong deteinement of anye man, but that hee shall 
bee allowed a reasonable recompence.’ [107] : Young 

trees left standing in a plantation after the removal of the under- 
wood. [117] reg-arrt, &c. : But the internal discords of 
France supply another reason. [^21] TIms lilft 

Iff** : The following is the passage referred to, quoted by Mr. 
Wright from the Edition of 1622 : — ‘ Inclosures at that time t>egan 
to be more frequent, whereby Arrable Land (which could not be 
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manured without People and Families) was turned into Pasture, 
which was easily rid by a few Heards-men; and Tenancies for Ycares, 
l 7 u£S, and At Will (whereupon much of the Yeomanrie liued) 
were turned into Demesnes. This breci a decay of People, and 
(by consequence) a decay of Tt/wncs, Churches, Tithes, and the like. 
The King likewise knew full well, and in no wise forgot, that there 
ensued witball vpon this a decay and diminution of Subsidies and 
Taxes ; for the more Gentlemen, euer the lower Bookes of Subsidies, 
In remedying of this inconucnience, the Kings Wisdomc was 
admirable, and the Parliaments at that time. Inclosures they would 
not forbid, for that had beene to forbid the improuement of the 
Patrhnonie of .the Kingdomc ; nor Tillage they would not com- 
pell, for that was to striuewith Na^ture and Vtilitie. But they tooke 
a course Wfe take away depopulating Inclosures, and depopulating 
Pasturage, and yet not by that name, or by any Imperious expresse 
Prohibition, but by consequence. The Ordenance was, That all 
Hvuses 0/ Husbandry, that were vsedwith twentie Acres of G found, 
and vpwards, should bee maintained and kept vp for euer ! 
together with a competent Proportion of Land to be vsed and occupied 
with them ; and in no wise to be seuered from them, as by another 
Statute, made afterwards in his Successors time, was more fully 
declared. This vpon Forfeiture to be taken, not by way of Popular 
Action, but by seizure of the Land it selfe, by the King and Lords 
of the Fee as to halfe the Profits, till the Houses and Lands were 
rtjstored. By this meanes the Houses being kept vp, did , of 
necessitie inforce a Dweller; and the proportion of Land for OoiUti- 
pation being kept vp, did of necessitie inforce that* Dweller not to 
be a Begger or Cottager, but a man of some substance, that might 
keepe Hiends and Seruantes, and set the Plough on going. This 
did wonderfully concerne the Might and M^igner~hood of the King- 
dome, to haue Fermes, as it were of a Standerd, sufficient to main- 
taine an able Body out of Penurie, and did in effect amortize a great 
part of the Lands of the Kingdome vnto the Hold and Occupation 
of the Yeomanrie or* Middle^People, of a Condition betweene 
Gentlemen, and Cottagers, or Pesants.' See note on Pasturages in 
Essay xv. 1. 156. The ordinances referred to are the statutes 4 
Henry VJI. cc. 16. 19. They were re-enacted and extended in 
Flenry VIII.’s time, but proved wholly ineffectual. The growth of 
large dtetates and the conversion of arable into pasture land were 
due partly to the abolition of feudal services (which destroyed the 
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hiterejit of the lords in the continuance of the yeoman class), partly 
to the foreign demand for wool (which made the large enclosed pas- 
ture lands more profitable than the old three-field system). There 
was still enough land under the plough for purposes of food ; wheat 
continued to be cheap ; and at the time when Bacon wrote, one-third 
of the land of England was still copyhold (according to Lord 
Coke). 

P. 106. [126] WCIrellng-g : Sir Jbhn Fortescue (Taine, vol. i. 
gS) sajrs that in England ‘ so small a thorpe cannot bee foundc 
wherein dwelleth not a knight, an esqrWre, or such a householder as 
is there commonly called a franklayne, enryched with greate posses- 
sions. And also other freeholders and many yeomep.’ And again, 

* The might of the realme most stjandyth upon archers which be not 
rich men.' [128] TerTa, &c. : ‘A land powerful m adorns and in 
fertility of soil.’ I142] TTre* : Machiavelli, Discourses, ii. 4. 

* And because all human affairs do hold some proportion and analogy 

with Nature, and it is impossible that a slender trunk should bear 
vast and ponderous branches, it is not to be expected that a small 
commonwealth, consisting of a small number of citizens, should 
subdue, or at least keep and maintain, greater and more populous 
states than themselves ; and, if it should happen that they should 
conquer them at any time, upon every slight accident \hey would 
be subject to lose them : like the tree, it would be too weak for its 
boughs, and every puff of wind apt to blow it down. And thus it fell 
out with Sparta.’ Sparta : According to Herodotus (ix. 35), Tisa- 
nlenus of Eli, and his brother Hegias, were the only two foreigners ever 
admitted to citizenship at Sparta. This statement (though not quite 
consistent with what he says elsewhere) illustrates the reputation of 
Sparta for a jealous exclusiveness. Naturalisation offended the 
social and religious i:v'ejudices of the Greeks. At Athens a more 
liberal policy was pursued, but Pericles is said to have sold into 
slavery 4,000 spurious pretenders to citizenship. [147] To think: 
Used indefinitely for ‘ as for thinking, ’ 5 A. Gramrnar, p. 356. [151I 

Fastidious, niggardly. Essay ii. 1 . 30. ; Lat. *par.ci atque 
diflficiles.’ Bacon strongly advocated the naturalisation of the Scotch 
from motives of policy. [152] CJompw**, &c. ; i.e. While they 
maintained their first narrow limits. For this common u^ of com- 
pass, cf. Richard JL iii. 4. 40. 

P. 107. [161] &c. : ‘Not only the right of commcVcc, the 

right of marriage^ the right of receiving prop rty by will ; but 
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also the right of voting, and the right of holding office in tHe state' 
^ut in the case of communities there was generally a preliminary 
stage in which only the jus Latii (which meant commercium with- 
out connubium) was granted. [162] 6iin|ciilar : For ‘single.’ The 
word is not thus used by Shakespeare ; but Nares quotes from 
Ilolinshed, ‘they agreed to fight singularly, man by man.' [165] 
Homan : The Roman colony not a matter of private adventure, 
but an undertaking of the Sfate ; and the government of each colony 
was modelled on that of Rome. But in so far as they were intended 
to drain off the surplus pofAilation of the city, or to provide homes 
for the soldiery (the main objects of Roman colonization after the 
time of the Gracchi), Roman colonies were often expensive failures. 
Cf. Tac. Ann. xiv. 27. 31. [171] Contain : Keep together, see 

iii:*l, 2; Lat. ‘fraenare,’ bridle. Cf. continents, used of the 
banks that keep in or restrain rivers, Midsummer Night's Dreamt 
ii. I. 92. [178] C€»mntanflfi ; See Mr. Spedding’s 

dote in VVo^hs, vol. i. p. 797 : ‘ Bourbon, Prosper Colonna, Pescara, 
Egmont, Castaldo, Parma, Piccolomini, Spinola. Of these, how- 
ever, one or two might almost be called Spaniards ; and it must be 
remembered that the dominions both of Charles V. and his succes- 
sors extended beyond the natural limits of the Spanish monarchy.* 
[180] l*fa^nmtical imnction : Works, vol. i. p. 798, note : 

‘ Soon after the- accession of Philip the Fourth, a royal decree on 
Pragmatica was published ‘ (some time in the summer of 1622 A.D.) 

‘ which gave certain privileges to persons who married, and further 
immunities to those who had, six children.' On the causes ot the 
decline of Spain, see Lecky's History of Rationalism, ii. 3&6-331. 
[180] Wow : Lat. ‘ hoc anno,’ i.e. 1622 A.D., the year in which the 
De Augmeniis (embodying this Essay) was published. [188] Ad- 
vaitt»8‘« : Perhaps we need not under.stftnd Bacon as approving 
of slavery ; he merely expresses his opinion that it was favourable 
to ‘true greatness,’ i.e. military power. He takes no account here 
of such indirect disadvantages of slavery as, arise from the demoral- 
isation of a nation. Compare Arist. Pol. Book passim. [190] 
Hiil : Get rid of ; cf. Richard //., v. 4. ii. 

P. 108. [195] Contain : Resriain. See above, 1. 171. [205] 

: North's Plutarch, p. 29, ' Sent a present’ is, in the 

Latin, legavit, * bequeathed ; ’ viz. the advice that they should intend 
armst [210J Scope ; Here, as in Greek, ‘object.’ fen] ff’lanli : 
'Moment,’ Lat. ‘sed non tarn constans aut diuturntun.* Compare 
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♦This alittion is not a JlasA, but a solid, settled pursuit,’ iv. 212. 
[213] Heclimatiom : It is characteristic of Bacon’s sanguine 
nature, and also of his contempt for empire founded on mere savage 
force, that, writing but a few years after the time when the Turks 
had carried their terror to Vienna, he says. Works, vii. 24. ‘ There 
cannot bijit ensue a dissolution in the State of the Turk ; wJureof 
the time seemeth io approach' [216] Utood upon : Insisted upon. 
To insist means stand on. [218] IMrectly : Straightforwardly, as 
an avowed object. [220] Continue : There seems a fallacy here. 
Many States may have perished prematurely through ‘professing 
arms ; ’ two or three may have prospered, not because of, but in 
Spite of, that profession, or at all events in consequence of other 
causes. 

P. 109. [229] Pretondort : Such as may be ' put forwattd as pre- 
texts.’ As is perhaps used for the Relative Pronoun, as the subject of 
♦ maybe pretended.' The Lat. has ‘ autsaltim pretextus,’ ‘ or at all 
events pretexts.' In 1. pretend to means ‘ claim.’ [233] Vurk t 
Cf. ‘Mahomet’s ^word,’ mentioned in Essay iii. 1. 116. [234] 

<ltuarrel : Ground, cause. See Essay viii. 1. 54. [241] I*olitic : 
Lat. ‘ publicis,’ public ; ‘ ministers of the State.’ [242] lPrei»t : 
Ready. Compare Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 160, ' Then do but say 
to me what I should do. • . . And I am prest unto '?t.' [250] 

Tncit conformity : The Lat. is ' propter statuum conformitatem 
quandam aut correspondentiam tacitam,’ ‘ on account of a sort 
of conformity of States, or tacit correspondence.’ From the context 
it would appear that two distinct objects are meant — ist, the 
formation of an '’avowed party in a foreign State, such as the 
Romanising party in Greece : 2nd, the establishment of some form 
of government, e.g. . oligarchy, not avowedly, but tacitly, con~ 
formable to foreign influypee. 

P. no. [261] Kxcrci^e : So, in his speech For General 
Naturalisation, in 1606, ‘ What is the worst effect that can follow 
of surcharge of people ? Look into all stories, and you shall find 
it none other than some honourable war, . . . which inconvenience, 
in a valorous and warlike nation, I know not whether I should term 
an inconvenience or no.’ Life, vol. iii. p. 313. In the same spirit, 
iEschylus, in the Eumenides ; says : ‘ Let there be foreign vvar, and 
that in plenty.’ Machiavelli, Discourses, i. 6, says : ‘ So on the 
other side it happens, when the stars are so benign to a Contmon* 
wealth as to place it in peace without any occasion of war, that 
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peace begets idleness, and idleness effeminacy or faction, which 
two things (and indeed either of them alonel will be sifflicient 
t?f subvert it.’ In the Advice to the Earl of Rutland on his Travels 
(which Mr. Spedding, with great probability, attributes to Bacon) 
Life^ ii. p. 12. Bacon says : ' If it seem strange that I account no 
state flourishing but that which hath neither civil wars nor too long 
jieacc, I answer that politic bodies are like our natuial bodies, and 
must as well have some exercise to spend 4heir humours as to 
be kept from too violent or continual outrages, which ’spend their 
best spirits.' [262] : Cf. Works, vi. 89, ‘When the King 

was advertised of this new insurrection (being almost a fever that took 
him every yea|).' [267] : Always. [270] Tlie : Lat. 

‘arbitrium rerum;’ ‘the power of arbitrating,’ the supremacy. 
[274] Ai»rl«lg*ment : i.e. ‘A monarchy in miniature.’ Lat. 
‘epitome.’ [275] Cicero: Letters to Atticus, x, 8, 4, loosely 
quoted, ‘ Pompey’s plan is quite Themistoclean ; for he thinks 
Uiat the mastery of the sea means the mastery of the war.' 

[281] Actiam : Gained by Augustus over Antony, B.c. 31. 

[282] JLepanto : Fought A.D. 1571, 'which hath put a hook 

into the nostrils of the Ottomans to this day,' Works, vii^ 
p. 19. [285] ; I have found no exact explanation of the 

noun ‘reit,’ which sometimes seems used for a 'hand at primero,’ 
sometimes for a 'stake.' But to ‘set up one’s rest’ was a com- 
mon expression for ‘standing’ upon one’s cards. Hence it means 
‘taking one’s chance,’ ‘risking everything.’ [293] merely: 
entirely ; sec Essay iii. 1, 70. « 

P. HI. [305] 1!r«kpltl«M ; Trophies were ercf;ted on the field 
of battle, commonly by the Greeks, rarely by the Romans. [307] 
l*er»onal : Lat. ‘singulis concessse,' i.e. 'granted to single 
persons.’ Crowns were given by the Romans to soldiers that saved 
the lives of fellow-soldiers, or first mountdtf the wall of a besieged 
town, or the rampart of a camp. [308] lEiniperor : It was usual 
for the Roman soldiers after a victory to salute their general with 
the title of ‘imperator’ or ‘Emperor,’ and Bacon .seems to be 
referring to this custom. [312] That oC the Tri»iiii»h : Lat. 
ntos ille triumphandi^ ' that custom of the triumph.’ Perhaps some 
word like ‘ custom ’ may have dropped out. Triumph refers 
to the* triumphal procession of the victorious general. [313] 
Ctaailei*y : ‘Finery,’ used in bad sense, see Nares ; from Lat. 
gaudere, ‘to rejoice.’ [316] : The word donativum 
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was regularly used (Tac, Hzst iv. 19 ; Suet. A^ero, 7) of special dona- 
tions made by the emperors to the soldiers. Hence it would appear 
that in Essay xix. 1. 163, Bacon objects to habitual^ not to special 
‘donatives.' [327] Model: Plan. See Essay hi, 1. 75. The 
' little model ' is antithetical to the ‘ great frame ; ’ and ‘ model ’ 
here means a plan or frame on a small scale. The 'of is appo- 
sitional, as in the ‘name of George;’ so the meaning is 'man’s 
hody, which is a model, or miniature plan, of a great state. ‘ 


XXX 


laegimcnt of 


LI. 13-20 ; 22-30 are not found in the Edition of 1612. 
The Antitheta are as follows : — 


for! 

1. Anxiety about health keeps i. 

the mind too low as if it were 
a suitor to the body. 

2. A healthy body is the soul’s 2. 

host ; a sick body is the 
soul's jailor. 

3. Good health is the best for- 3. 

tvarder of actions ; but weak 
health keeps holiday too 
much. 


AGAINST. 

Every recovery from illness is 
a fresh youth. 

Ill-health is a very serviceable 
excuse, which we are glad to 
use even when well. 

Health unites body and soul 
somewhat too closely. 


4, The couch and litter have ere 
now swayed great empires 
and great armies. 


[The best physic is the observation of what harms, and, still more, of wliat 
benefits one’s health, and a. gradual change of habits to suit the changes 
of age, 1-20. Pursue pleasure, but in moderation ; use physic, but 
rarely: trusting rather to diet, 20-36. Cherish nature, but so as to 
strengthen, not weaken it, 37-49. Choose a physician that knows his art, 
but also knows your constitution and nature, 49-58,] 

P. 1. [8] : I should explain this word, not as in Sh. 

Grammar, 372, but as an abridgment of ‘in-owing,’ like ‘a'^build- 
ing ; ' and in the same way, All's Well, i. 3. 107. 
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P. 2. [12] : Machiavelli, Discourses i, 26, hks a^ection 

with the title ‘ A new IMnce in a new conquest is to make evetything 
[19] I*»rticwilMrly : i.e. In thy particular*; for thee in- 
dividually. [22] Of long* lafiting' Lat. *Ad prolongandam 
vitam,' ‘for prolonging life.' [34] X^iet ; Bacon was. of feeble 
constitution, often medicining and dieting himself. See, as oAe 
instance. Life, vii. 213, * That which I fear most is lest continual 
attendance and biisiness, together with these cares and want of time 
to do my weak body right this spring by diet and physic, will cast 
me down,’ Cf. Two Genfiemcn of Verona, ii. 1-25. [38] Of; 
About. 

P. 3. [41] Teiifleriiig' : ‘Tender’ is not only ‘to offer,’ but 
also to ' regar^l with kindness ’ ; and it seems here used for ' careful 
nursing.’ ^Cf. Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 4. 145, [41] Cvlsuii : 
A writer on medicine, supposed to have lived under Augustus or 
Tiberius. [49] ; ‘ Taught to gain the mastery over 

disease.' The Lat. has ‘robur acquire!,’ ‘will acquire strength.’ In 
Chaucer’s Prologue, 1 . 165, the word is used for ‘excellence,’ from 
‘ the French phrase pour la maistrie,, which in old medical books is 
applied to such medicines as we usually call sovereign, excellent 
above all others,’ Tyrwhitt. 

XXXI 

Suspicion 

The Antiihcta are as follows : — 

FOR. AGAINST. 

1. Distrust makes the sinews of i. Suspmion gives honour its 

Prudence ; but suspicion is discharge, 
a medicine for the joints. 

2. The man whose faith can be 2. Immoderate suspicion is a kind 

shaken by suspicion, may of civil madness. ^ 
be deservedly suspected. 

3. Suspicion loosens weak faith, 

but*strengthens strong faith. 

’ Civil shrift * means a ‘ non>cIerical shrift,’ Essay xxvii. 1 . 39 ; and so 
a ‘ civil madness ’ means a ‘ non-medical madness.’ 



[Essay ^1. 3-39 


20S ^tes 

CSuspicion should be repressed, for it interferes with business even in the 
brawst, much more m the timid, 1-14. Instead of suspecting that men 
are base, kfww that they are weak ; and provide for your safety by actii^ 
on that knowledge, 14-26. Suspicions are worst when artificially no#- 
ished. They are best removed by frankness, except when you suspect 
base people, who will take* the avowal of your suspicion as a licence to 
be no longer faithful, 26-40. ] 

P. 4. [3] duardetl : Not guarded against, but kept in 
custody. Suspicions are to be crushed, or, if allowed to live, yet to 
be kept from breaking out. [4] Clteck witit : Interfere with ; a 
metaphor from falconry, see Essay x. 1.^54. [5] Currently, &c. : 
Smoothly and continuously. [8] The He»rt : The heart seems 
used here as the seat of CQurage^ which word is itself derived from 
'cor,‘ the 'heart,’ Cf. 'men of heart,' Coriolahu^, v. 6. 99; cf. 
also the' name Mr. Great-heart in the Pilgrim's Progress, and the 
word dishearten, [12] Hurt : Cf. Works, vi. 243, ‘ He was indeed 
• full of apprehefisions and suspicions. But as he did easily take 
them, so he did easily check them and master them.' [17] Vo 
hoep : Probably ‘‘(to) keep' depends on 'should;' and ‘to’ is 
added fpr connection, Sh. Grammar, Par. 416. 

P. 5. [36] Would not : See Sh. Grammar, Par. 331. [39] 

JPuii»port : In Lat. ' missionem daret,' ' should discharge ; ' and 
so the word is used of discharged soldiers in Henry V,^ iv. 3. 36 : 
‘ Let him depart, his passport shall be made.’- 


XXXII 

'"©f Blstotttse 

The Edition of 1612 does not contain 11. ao-23 ; 32-38 ; 51-58. 

[In conversation judgment surpasses readiness. Avoid sameness, and study 
the art of changing the subject so as to call out conversation in others, 
i-t6. Let jests be in season, and not bitter. Questioning instructs the 
questioner, and, if not captious, pleases the answerer ; but let no one 
answerer engross the conversation, 16-37. Reputation for knpwledge is 
sometimes gained by dissembling knowledge : speak rarely of yourself : 
be sparing in personalities. Apt speech is better than fine speech- Aim 
at readiness in debate as well as depth in speech, and hit the mean 
between bluntness and tediousneas, 38-69.} 
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P. 6. [2] Wit: Lat. ‘ ingenii,' ‘native ability;’ see Iissay i. 

6. [7I Wli^M* &c. c i.e. When it has become notoriousl(Lat^‘ 

rmtam subierit '), so that people watch for your stock anecdotes and 
)kis. [9] ttccasioii ; Lat. ‘prmbere ansam sermonis,' ‘ to give 
le handle for, i.e. to suggest, discourse. '• [9] M:«iioiii-al»l«»t : 

'/i. Grammar, Par. 9. [lo] ]»I««lerate : To be the ‘ moderator ’ 
r controller, setting boimds (Lat. modus) to the conversation. See 
is\ay XXV. 1. 34. 

P- 7- [13] *•«'«««»* occawiom, &c. : i.e. speech about matters 
if mere temporary interest is to be interchanged with arguments of 
:cneral and permanent int<«-est.- [16] Jade : Used as a verb by 
ihakespeare, but rather in the sense of ' spuming ' than in the 
cnse it has htre, viz., ‘overriding,* ‘working a topic to death.’ 
The now implies that this use of the word was new-fashioned ; see 
Hssay xxii.S. 93. [22] Would: Sh. Grammar, 331. [23] ::Pa.rce : 
Dvid, Metamorphoses, ii. 127, ‘ Spare the whip, boy, and tug harder 
It the reins.' [26] Mo : Sh. Grammar, Par. 242. [28] Content: 
.e! Please others; Lat. ‘placebit.’ [33] ]Po»er : One vfho apposes 
)v poses questions ; see Essay xxii. 1. 70 ; I.#at. ' examinatori. [3^] 
bialliurdii: Much like our ‘hom-pipes;’ a lively French dance, 
.ntroduced about 1541 (Nares). 

P. 8. [40] You aliall l>n tUongrl»tt Bacon apparently 
considers i an advantage to have credit for knowledge that one 
does not possess. The same spirit appears in 'the ordering of 
bills to the be.st show, that the bills may be less than the estimation 
abroad,’ Essay xxviii. 1. 9. The argument is, ‘ If you pretejid 
not to know what you are supposed to know, then, though you 
may fall for the time in estimation, yet afterwards, when ilbople 
find out that after all you did know it, they will not believe you 
when you hereafter truthfully protest ignorance. C493 Towel* . 
I'he verb touch is used by Shakespeare ; cV ' touching on delicate 
subjects,’ Richard TIL iii. 5- 93. 7* 4 i and hence the noun is 

here used in a corresponding sense. [60] A.grreeal»ly : Not 
‘pleasantly,’ but ‘in such a style as agrees with or suits his 
understanding.’ Lat. ‘apte loqui et accommodate, to ‘speak 
fitly and suitably.’ 

P. 9. [67] Ware; Cf. Works, iii. 394. ‘ Though the difference 
be good >ifhich was made between orators and sophisters, that the 
one is as the greyhound, which hath his advantage in the race, and 
the otiler as the harei which hath her advantage in the turn. 

VOL. II. P 
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©{ ^tantatiims 

Stoffld »uch S?M P«.cluce should 

am™'«''»'’«*^“de.el4?but nSt p^maturely, the 

S at first mostly m ®®"^”UiawSron, bS^do not give too 


rs®ou&b.fdmi«u.6i^«3.i ^ . 

Ferdinand m^d Isabel (^, 

P. W was. in a great measure 

imputable t6 the with no other expecta- 

thpm were fortune as speedily as possible, 

tion than that of ^ Loiti' Chief Justice of Ireland, 

See also Bacon’s spee^ to this from tne. that the bane of 

x6x7 A.D.. Lif^, ^ planters make such haste to 

p«>s‘ “ " 

nobUssof tbework ^^‘>^“ “tused, ^ Whout any 
• p. II. [as] III ii. lo, &c. L32] 

technical meaning. this word unless tie desires to 

U is not easy to see why Bacon e. 

distinguish r^cl i^or t Usod for Vas for.’ [4^1 

mentioned, of wild fruits. 1-35J , , to a;Void the 

J3xi*««»»®« • Prescott, w Columbus was obliged to 

“tf s“ng the allowance ot food. 
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rsay 33. 49-78] iSojCS 

rfaM of course, means * fixed.’ [49] And ; Connects ‘ common * 

■1 ‘to be laid in.’ [52] : Here, a Noun. Cdnpare 

Niqhi. iii. 4- 100 : ' «^j®y my private.' 

fcp J.2 j-^-j ®^i»a©«a : Mr. WriglW quotes ihe following qucs- 
n put by the Commissioners for the^reformation of Virginia ; 
Vhat conceive fon should be the cause, though the cqufttry be 
od, there comes nothing but Tobacco.' [60] lir«T«h : ’ Fine ; ’ 
ed of things, Tempest, iiL o. 104. [60] Wonitl ; Sh. Grammar, 
tr. 331. [62] CUinnte : The lAt. ‘ tnsddng bay-salt Sp means 

the heat of the sun, if the region allows it.' Oimate is used for 
L country,’ in Julius Oe^ar, i. 3- 3®. [63] Orowingj^idlk : 

;. ‘Vegetable silk;' Lat. ‘vegetabile serictim.’ ‘Growing’ is 
^re an adjective. [68] mifnea : See Prescott’s Ferdinand^ and 
abet la, vol. ii. p* 411:' These excesses, and a total neglect of 
jricultur^^for none wotild condescend to turnup the earth for any 
ther object thanthegold they could find in it^ — at length occasioned 
[\ alarming scarcity of provisions.’ So Mr. Green, after describing 
l^§.legh's failure {Short History of England, p. 491) continues: ‘ The 
rst peimanent settlement on the Chesapeake was eficcted in the 
eginning of the reign of James I. (1606), and its success was due ^ 
□ the conviction of the settlers that the secret of the New World’s 
onquest \Siy simply in labour. Among the hundred and five colonists 
vho origirihlly landed, forty-eight were . gentleihftn. and only twelve 
vere tillers of the soil. Their leader, John Smith, however, held 
he little company together till the colonists had learnt the lesson of 
;oil. In his letter to the colonizers at home^he set resolutely a^de 
Lhe dream of gold. ' ‘ Nothing fs to be expected: thetme. ” he wrote of 
ihe new country, “but by labour.’’ ’ [7^ Ome : ‘In the first year 
of his reign, Charles, on the ground that such a colony was not best 
managed by an incorporated, company ‘ ' consisting of a multitude 
of persons of varidus dispositions, amongprt. whom affairs of the 
greatest moment are ruled by a majority of votes, ordained by a 
proclamation that the government of Virginia should henceforth 
depend immediately upon himsedf, and be adr qiinist ered by a governor 
and resident council appointed by the Knights Pict,^ 

Hist, vol. [73I : ‘Ofs|y akind . . . that. 

The ‘wilderness,’ the 'traditional abode of hermits, ought, Bacon 
sa3rs, to qncouraga in the colonists a spilit of dependence on God. 
[76] lJind.«riaii'«r* : Contractors. [78] : But (Pres- 

cott, ii; 41 r) ‘ the cavaliers and hidalgos, of whom there were too 
p a 
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^otes 33 - 


80-11* 


upstart, 


's note 


on 1. 68 above. fBo] encouraged by the 

p. 435'. 'Enn^bon i ^ passed from time to time. The 

liberal tenot of the Ljr passage free ; to be excused 

r T «»in . Always fiool’*!"*’!** =' 3'”?’®*- 
^iir MT^Btd^irregaUs defenahg them, m orferto 
Tjcial »*»• •/ ® 1 . . iwiiss' rxii] ^ 

lechie their: ftv6ltr,_ ^js ™„d the fate of 

I.atinismfor ' ^ J^o further attempt waJS made to 

Ralegh'S colony in . j men, women, and 

reUevethe unhappy colbmsts '^^"^^red had twenty, that imd 

chadren, 'to the numfe of ^ ^ 

beenleftby White, trin« ah ^ batbarons aborigmcs 

were not destroyed by the t i-tmaed.’ Knight's PM HM 

upon whose wilderness they^ ^CTatitud'e of later tiroes for what 

• vol. ii. P. 790- • It “ Ralegh, the capital 

he strove to do, rathe* thap fOTW : _, ^ ^ History, 

of North Carolina, preserves *ts name. -Ureen, 

&c., p. 49t- , 


XXXIV 

^ <®f mttfifs 


* hearken— 


^ The Edition of s6ia does nbt contain U. 30 -io=h^ 

The A niitheta are as foUowB. . 

h':, , against. 

Ttv noise X. Great riches bring with them 

I. Riches are de^«ed.b^o^ i.. _^j^^bip, oresteward- 

but those that „ 4espwr v ox reputation, W »<> 

them. substantial use. 
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Essay 


„ It is envy of riches that has 
■ made virtue ii>to a goddess. 


<» While philosophers are doubt- 

ing whether virtue or plea- 
sure is to be the object of 

existence, be wise and lay m 

stores for both* • ^ 

4. It is by riches that ^rtt» is 

made a cttnmunicablp bless- 
ing. 


fl. Do not you see how| fancy 
prices are set on gems and 
, ^ichlihe rarities, and all to 
^Ice spnie. artificial use for 
great riclies. ‘ 

o While many people liave sup- 

posed they could buy every. 

thing with their riches, they 
have been the first to sell 
themselves* i 

lean call riches notHUg qlse 

but the baggage of Virtue: 
for Virtue finds them at 
onOe necessary and burden- 
some. , 

f c Riches make a good band- 
. maid, but the worst of nus- 

j tresses. , 


S. All other blessings Imveth^ S- R ^ ^ ^ 

• single provinces, riches alone 

may claim the whole realm tresses. , 

ofUfe. 

agriculture surpasses _5i ’ Other ways are dihg^ce, a good 

Sen practised on a larg^ scale, 4* ^ • usurv. discoveries, roono^hes, 
charities till death, io2-ii9-J 

{Essay xxix. 1 . SS) : Eul. v. ir. [13] »»*• = 

language than m OUTS. [SJ with ‘deal’ meaning 

Lat. ‘ distributionis.' Thewor This 

a part; and *dole out ... (Ai'ber’s reprint), p. 

argument is condensed from t c ^ ^learls, diamonds, and 
tL Utopians deck their children wit^Pearls. a 

carbuncles. /». lor. rr. 

there m?ght seem. [ 19 ] • 

» Read * venwrunt ' for ‘venerunt.* 
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. -L-^i^rVf *<■> 

r tSB] «-- 

or ' hf^”^T‘SsB.^l68r«»“P- 

Germ, hrauchen, to , V .„ico Ivi. 1. 85) was to 

«.« : -Vo cut * cm buyel [69] , 

exchange ; Germ. . ^ r.-i'] arlmletH: The 

' Lat. has ' pressing hsxd ^ from, 

theresdter. M *f Wher’s brow.' For the 

In •ad»re, &t. . Ihthewrat p. 413 , where Mr. 

prevalent is by the Word 

sit:sr;?s?^v“iSstoaio^^^^ 

in di^ws places bf Holy 

also, ^ssay xli.. on tTsuiy. [773 ^ J 

wfstould rather nse 'discovery/ 
Sifege ii per^ ^tinguUhed "as 

refers to ppVfl^^toei]^ tm e, [ 3^ formed an tapor- 

introdubed into the Cananes^raiSW. assigns four 

rant/part of Bri^ol ‘f - ^ Trans- 

Arti to Logic. tMe of Ui^ut^ 

STS'»ii»^^£r.ssni.^ 

were dedaxed Illegal under James I, 
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2 IS 


P. x 7 * t95l . ' t Ui^itrtiem niiaiujsun hafectt 
inthebaitotra^W, di^W^ the Lato »se«s 

itWe a certain dipity- _ ■“ , _ nobles.’ /< tberefore 

. Regum nut J ^ ridhe^’ implied in the preceding 

appears U.rf^toUh«¥»«^edf^"^^ 

words, ± fog] ®»cit»»s 

&c. ; See I®“°^“^’,"^.tTacUM but one’of Seneca's enemies. 

But. in tlmt chapter, tt >s«9tTacu . ^ 

that brings this J, Jter ' i.e.'iy « 

appearto m^ of prty-’ 

usual, to meet the aitac^o _ si. lSrammar, Par. 94. 

Ablative ostLtatious. ’IWs is fllustratcd by 

fiial CHo*^«Wi»** Boastful, , Cia/Wj Estate (Sutton was 

BWs **.'« fc Sschool), Life. vol. 4. 

the founder <rf . • seemeth to me as a sacrifice 

p, *49; ‘ This aet^f, Mr. ^ j ^ -oo^ intention, but not 

Without salt, having institutions as may pre- 
powdered with any such ‘ „j_t' xbe word J'fcwar may be 

serve the same • -For to design the Cbarte|- 

illustrated by the Lbitatioii-for an . hospital, is 

house-a buildingdit j ^ embroidered doak to a 

all one a* if one LaU ’ dona tua,' 

beggar.' ri^irards gifts and charities as 

•thy gifts.’ word seems 

■advancements’ he. Due measure : so the Batm. 

uncommon.’ [116] «».«»••»»”• 
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[Essay a-es 


P.^i8. [2] Hratnral : i.e. Made naturally from sufficient data. 
[4^ <fy*lioiiliiii»a : i Sam. xxviii, 19. In xvi, 16, a girl is 

said to have had python spirit.’ A ventriloquist, if a man, 
called ia. python ; if a womqn, ^ pythonissa. And here Bacon follows 
the Vulgate iii transferring the name to the witch mentioned in the 
Old Testament. The Python was a serpent slain by Apollo, the 
god of divii^ation, who was said to have thence derived the name 
of Py thins, applied 'to diviners, as being the ministers pf Apollo. 
[6] MTemier ; Bacon (using ‘at' for ‘hie’) quotes JRneid, iii. 97, 
where Virgil adapts a narrower propheoy in the Iliad, xx. 307-8 : 
‘ But now, indeed, the mighty shall reign over the Trojans, he 

and his children’s children, whosoever shall arise after him.’ [7] 
Stmeca : Med. ii. 374-8 (W.) ; ‘ In far-ofl years there shall come 
the ages when ocean shall loosen the bounds of the worKJ, and the 
huge earth shall lie revealed, and Tiphys shall disclose new worlds ; 
and Thule shall no longer be the limit of all lands.’ 

P. 19. |[i8] : * He saw a wonderful strange affd 

monstrous shape of a body coming towards him. . . . The Spirit 
answered him, T am thy evil Spirit, Brutus : and thou shalt set 
'me hy ike city of Philippes' North’s Plutarch, p. 830. [19] 

Ttiljerin* Tacitus, Aftnals, vi. 20: *Thou too, Galba, shalt 


have thy taste of empire.’ [24] Taacitam : Histories, v.’^ii3. [2^] 

l>r«am«A *. Suetonius, DomUian, 33. [28] Henry VI. : The 

story is told by Holinshed, and is introduced by Shakespeare, 3 
Henry VI. iv. 6. 68. [37] fUlain : Henry II. of France was acci- 

dentally killed at a tournament in 1559 A.d. [38] Irivlal : 
Comtwen ; stQ JESsay iii. \. 72. 

P. 20. [49] JBauglt : Mr. Wright has the following note : * Mr. 
Daniel has suggested to me that the ‘ Baugh ’ is probably the Bass 
rock ; and the ‘ May, ’ tht^Isle of May, in the Frith of Forth. Compare 
The Complaynt of Sir D. Lyndsay ( Works, i. 277, Ed. Chalmers) : 
‘ Quhen the JBas and the He of May beis set upon the Mont 
Binay.’ (53] Regiontontanna : Johannes Miiller, SO called from 
Kbnigsbe^g, the place of his birth. The date of file prophecy was' 
A.D, 1475 ; it has been more than once altered and applied to 
various events. See Mr. Wright’s note. [57] C, dlyeam : 
Jt Would almost seem that Bacon was really not certain Jhat this 
v^|iseam ‘was a jest, and is not speaking ironically. [68^ I-awi* : 
Babon was ready to ^enforce these laws. In bis Chargt on opening 




' Essay 7-3iJ ^teS 21/ 

because tlie vulgar people are sometimes .le<3(, ,f#ith vain ami fond 
prophecies ; if any such shall be published to the, end to in^e fitira 
04 tumults, this is not felony, but punished by a year's imprison- 
memt and loss of goods. And of this you shall enquire.' 

P. 21. [71] If ever, &c. : This errol is one of the Idols of the 
Tribe. Compare Works, vol, iv. 432 ; ‘ The nature of the human 

is more affected by affirmatives and actives than by negatives and 
privatives ; whereas by right it shpuld be indifferently disposed 
towards both. But now, a few times hitting or presence produces 
a much stronger impression on the mind than many times failing or 
absence ; a thing which is the root of all vain superstition and 
credulity. And therefore it was well answered by one who, when 
the table was shown to him hanging in a temple, of such as had 
paid thci§vows upon escape from shipwreck, and he was pressed to 
say whether he did not 'now acknowledge the power of Neptune, 
“Yea," asked he in return, "but where are they painted that were 
drowned after paying their vows? ” And so it is in similar supersti- 
tions, as astrology, dreams, omens, and the like.’ [73] Oliecar«» 
traditions : Compare the curious dispute about the prediction in 
Thucydides, ii. 54: ‘A Doric war shall come, and therewiti> 
plague {loimos.) There arose therefore a dispute, .some contending 
that the^ld people had repeated the verse with famine [limos], not 
plague {loimos). But by force of circumstances, loimos naturally 
gained the day ; for men regulated their memories by their present 
sutYerings, But I venture to say that if another Doric war ever 
comes with a famine {limos), then famine {Umol) will be the* new 
reading.' [76] Collect: ‘Gather,* ‘infer.' This is a Lgtin use 
of the word, * Xo put together propositions so as to derive inferences.* 
[Si] Atlnnticus t Bacon refers to the which in Comarius* 

Latin translation is called ' Critias sive Atlanticus ' (W.). See Critias 
p. 1 13 ; Timeeus, p. 25 ; Works, iii. x/^\,^noie. Bacon makes the 
Governor of ihe^New Atlantis say that though Plato's description 
is fabulous, yqt it is true that the Great Atlantis, i.e. America, was 
for a time subrderged, Works, iii. 142. 
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#{ ambUion 


The iE<iUlouot'i6isi omits 1 18-56.,, 

:tAmWtious me, ■<*?* iCT^dious or 

'■ not be used l*>s dengerous, w hen of 


n»an birth, wraen uu=m-.™. ^"i^ii^men,. To keep tp™ m >ea. 
ambitious i»en, tw when assailed ny Ambition when 


gmsn noBcsi Hwu* — /.vw 

r -I • One of tlse (i'«- 

riS’ w mii"^ 

phlegm; {3) cholfer (ue. » J. Foh^; Sh, Grammar, 

Wack f«Y«'^^;;rtLl^wotdofmedicme. SeeNaies: 
Par. 228. [4] AAii*t . jni- 

'. They be sanguine, ' d puny nseadustm medically 

paUent ana prone to 

as well as m the Grammar, Par. 109. 275 - 

Grammar, Par. 242. LtSJ »® ^ 

[,3] Stm; ^way^ T«s fe an abbreviarton of the fuU idiom, 

P. 23. [21] .V . ./««- bef&e.’ The modem 

•thSugh they ^ ®^‘“°'^.C-uatostahdit«rf ““ 

idi 6 m<appearstdhavba.»®fe^»^^ 
negative. M fS ; ^-K«itce -to bo 

•manage,' and someumes ^ • ,a pensitt}!. “t 

sparing with,' or apai^ L„ . as > The use’ (ii«. utility) of 

offender. Hence ‘ of to fabl‘* ' 

their serviM ^ 103 ; ‘ Unfeeling fools nan with 

Compare P«^' 

such wrongs dtspns&. , , _ U ^shed to dispense 

to the Bfesenters were subjected. 

udththe tests toVtich Romany cbO * ^^arthat 

,04] .P-ra: Cf. Miltou's 'todoSe the 

the dear spirit ffotb rai®. ^ thrSad through them, 
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loose with its eyes so closed, it would fly straight upwar^, con- 
tinuing to mount till it fell down tlurough mere exhaustion, Nares. 

Macro : Dio Cassius, viii 9. (W.) [39] Vavoarltes : 
This sentence is part of the passage no^ found in the Ed. of 1612. 
It seems to point to Buciinghani. [47] Cnuro : To habituate, 
put ‘ in ure,* i.e. in use. Ure is derived through the Fr. from Lat. 
‘usura.’ See Essay yf. 1 . 87. [49] OI»ttoxioo« : ‘Liable’; a 
Latin usage. [50] : Bold ; see Essay x 3 ctx. 1 . 54. [52] The : 

• The affairs of the moipeht' [S 3 ] : Inserted for connection, 

Sk. Grammar, Par. 285; •[56] Wood: he. a maze. So used in 
the old proverb. ‘ Bo not holloa till you are out of the wood,’ and 
perhaps in ^ood within this wood^ Midsummer Ntghfs Dream, 
ii. I. 192. 

P. [61] Mependancoa : Lat. ‘clientelis/ retainers, 
foBowers, &c. [74] JBrareify : Boastfulness, 
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®f inasqwes an# ®n'ump5s 

tStudy elegance, riot the, show of cost ; pleasure not petty and sensational, 
but natural and simplfli, and broad etfects both of music and colour, 1 - 34 . 
Let masques be tasteful and quaint, neither too serious nor too hj^eous ; 
■with strangely-varied music and bursts of perfume; but above all, 
order and neatnessi Tourneys riJ^w-a-days interest* not by the»fighting, 
but by the ^trippings of the challengers, 34--57.J 

P. Aloft : In the gallery at the end ©f the hall [7] 

Mrokont: Music described as ‘in part^’ {Troilus and Cressida; 
iii. 1. 5a) is afterwards {Ib, 43) called ‘ broken music.’ The ditty is 
to be fitted to the diofice or figure of the dance. [10] Tulgrar : 
Bacon has just approved of ‘dancing to song.;’ but he is now 
speaking of dancing where the dancer accompanies himself with softg 
or music. [11] Would: ^h. Grammar, Par. 331. [12] Ho 

: Had there been a treble, it would hsft'e been the treble 
of bo^, not of women, which perhaps may account for Bacon’s 
rejection of the treble. See I 29, ‘not chirpings or pulings.' 

Wulrulngr® &c, : This seems to mean making dances .of 
complicated figures, such as our modern * Lancers.’ But, a priori. 
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.ucl. dances, combining unity with multiplicity of motion, ought to 

comes out clearly iji X ever loved 

X V Night’s Vream. 

po t Genetally Wlained us a com.c 

V !h principal petformance. . But it would 

mask used «>f V^ll NeNune’s Triumph that the Antimasgus 

too the mouth of ^ent • Hence, ist. 

[39] AB*iq»e»: Fk^ anuqu ^ . c(. Xichara J/. 

• old-fashmne ^ ^ dwatSi. [51 J 

■ -To 6^1^ Satya-efs.. to ; light within^sts. ^ns 
“nd^f contest is som^imes-sim^y ca^ *l''?w'iiste”^Tbe ®n. 

^er was a boarded failing in the midst df the If*' 

batatts jousted parallel to the V«»«i ; From 

to£«^p 4 riy. 
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XXXVIII 


The Edition of i6ia does not 
The AnUtheta on Nature are 


coritAln 11. 33-40 ; S3-S5‘ 
as follows :—*^ 

AGAIKSf. 

t We thiiik accoifding to »e^- 
ture, we speak according to 
instruction; but we act ac 

cording to custom. 

2 Nature is ^bookish school- 
master ; custom a magistrate. 


for. 

I In custom we have Arith- 
metical. in natum. Geomet- 
rical progression. 

a As common laws are to cus- 

tom^ in states, so nature is 

to custom in individuals. 

3. Custom, when opp<Jcd m 

1 nature, is a kind ol despot , 

ism: soon and lightly over- 

fl«t bv easier then by 

matur. i. ««r to hj 




destroy the weeds, 40“53*i . , 

[15] B« (T'o) *'• ' ' . . Q^a Rcmedia Amorin, 094. ' 

P 30. M snaps the gnawing 

is L bUuiratdr 9t ti.4 ^ ; 

fetters frbin his for •u&.* Schmidt quotes but 

Bacon, likh %on, hem USeS TJxUon ; ‘ And down I l^d 

^ (some modem 

to Ust, the';«idW d. 15 [4S] »«'p 

editions lay):" M &c. *. 

Suit ; •t}£ssay vii I 6. peace/ No passage from 

soul hath long dwelt with Bacon as this l« express 

Sorft»ture is so often quoted by ^acon as tn s 
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, sojourn in the wilderness of politics when he is pining for the 
promised land of philosophy. Sg!? Jntrodugtip^ [47] 

C<M»v©i*/»e : ‘ Live,’ a Latinism ; cf. Epist. PhUip. iii, 20. 

P. 30. [51] JSo an : Sh. Grammar^ Par. 109. 


XXXIX 

<®f Custom anU CUucatton* 

The Edition of 1612 does not cont^n 11 . 25-40,' * we see — body.’ 
For the Antitheta see notes on Essay xjxxviii. 

rWhatever may influence men's thoughts and sayings, it is custom alone (if 
we set aside the perversion of superstition) that influences their deeds, 
atid many examples may be given of the force^ of custom, i~ao. There- 
fore good customs .should be formed, chiefly in youth, which age heart* 
takes the piy, but also through the aid of well-ordained societies, which, 
instead of being perverted to superstitious objects, should supplement the 
commonwealth by amending the seeds of virtue, 40-64.] 

P. 31. [3] Jttttftamed :* he. Derived from external sources. The 
Lat. has ‘which they have imbibed.’ [3] JLflter fan: 4ccording 
as, ' For the metaphorical use of the prep, ‘after,’ cf. '^/teraux 
iniquities.’ [4] MCwcltiwv©! ; P, Discour ses, m. 6, ‘For there 
is no man, how resolute and bloody soever he be, but must be 
surprised and discomposed in such cases as these ; wherefore, for 
such exploits, experienced men and such as are used to those kind 
of afi'aSs are to l>e chosen, and no other, though never so stout.' 
[5] B%'ll-faTour©d : Ugly, see note on Essay xliii. 14. The 
connection between favour and countetiance is generally illustrated 
by the connection between the Lat. ‘voltus/ the expression, and 
‘volo/ / wish, [6] IBrwvery : Boastfulness. [7] Corroltorat© : 
A Latin form of the Pass. Part., cf. regenerate, ficc. [7] Caiatwin : 
Here perhaps used in the modem sense of ‘ a repetition of action ; ’ 
but in 1 . 24 and elsewhere Bacon uses the word for ‘ habit,’ i.e. ‘ the 
state of mind consequent on custom.' [12] S'riar Clement : As- 
s^inated Henry III, of France in 1589 AiD. [13] Mavaillac : 

l Bacon has some incidental remarks about custom in a diffedlnt con- 
fpn. in the Second Book of the Advancement 0/ Eeaming, Works, iii. 
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Assassinated Heiiry IV. of France in 1610 A.D. [13] jrantif'e- 
g-iiy : Attempted the life of William the Silent, Prince of pmnge, 
in 1582 A.D. [113] Xlultazar c;!«»rai*A : Shot^William the Silent 
in 1584 A.D. The I..atin translation adds, ' aut Guidone Faulxio.' 
[16] Of tbe lir»t ; Those who are committing th,eir first 

murder. The Lat. has 'prim^ classis,’ i.e. ‘men of the first 
rank,’ apparently a mistaken rendering. [17] Voftiry : Here an 
adj. meaning ‘based upon a vow.’ Used^ as- a noun in Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, i. i, 52. 

P. 32.* [26] Sleet : The Gymnosophistae, Cic. Tusc. v. 27. 78 
(W.) [31] Oiiecltims’ ; "The Latin translator has ‘vix eiulatu 

aut gcmitu ullo, ’ which shows that he understood this word to mean 
‘groaning’ “or ‘ ‘ sobbing.’ And so Montaigne, ii. 32. 415, 
‘^iVhich suffered themselves to bee whipped till the blood trilled 
downe 111 partes of their body, not only without crying but also 
without sobbing.' But that the word means ' flinch '•‘'seems certain 
^om Spenser's Faerie Queene, v. 9, 33 — 

‘ Like captived thrall 
With a strong yron chaine and coHer bound, 

That once he could not move nor quick' all.’ 

It is also spelt queck and is connected with quick, A.-S. ewie, 
'living^ or ‘active,’ the radical moaning being that of motion. 
[35] ITorm^r, &c. ; The story is told of Brian O'Rourke, whose 
execution, however, took place not in ‘the beginning of Queen 
Elizabeth’s time,’ but in 1597. ‘This incident is introduced into 
the first part of Sir John Oldcastle, where the Irishman appeals to 
the judge, “ Prethee, Lord shudge, let me have* mine owif clothes 
my strouces there, and let me bee,hang.ed in a wyth after my country 
the Irish fashion." ' (W.) [38] Kng-ai^wdi : Originally ‘bound by 

^gage ; ' hence here, literally bound. [4^] ]!Hag*I«trafe ; See the 
Antitheta of Fssay xxxviii. : ‘ Nature is a bookish schoolmaster, 
custom is the magistrate;’ i.e. ‘nature gives us impracticable 
precepts ; custom is our practical guide.' [49] l?ly : A fold or 
bend; Lat. ‘plicare,’ to fold. Hence to take the ply mean.s to 
receive a Be;nt sk-ape. 

P- 33* fsfi] CiiiXBifortetfc : The old meaning of * comfort ' 

' stren§|hen* (from con and fortis). But in Shakespeare's time that 
me^irig seefris to have already fallen a little out of fashion (see 
Love's Labour's Lost, iv, 2. 45), and it is here rendered in the I-at» 
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*relevat,’ i.e.* cheers’ or ‘lightens/ [58] Mi*: //j; see Essay 
xxxvi. 1^4. [58] Kx.a.lttttioni Means ‘zenith/ The term is as- 

trological, and custom is regarded as a planet. Hence the Lat. 
sfjcaks of ‘the force and infiux (i.e. astral stream, or injiuenc€)%{ 
custom/ For an illustration take the "influence of the training-ship 
‘ Goliath ■ on its pupils. [64] ’Itliie enilit, 3cc. : Probably Bacon 
means the aggrandisement of the Roman Church, which was greatly 
aided by the ‘ societies ' of the monastic orders. 


XL 


©f jporttme 


The Antithcta are as follows : 

FOR. 

Overt and apfiarcnt virtues 
bring f<jrth praise ; but there 
be .secret and hidden virtues 
tliat bring forth fortune. 

2. Virtues ’ manifested in good 
'deeds beget praise; virtues 

that consist of faculties be- 
g<‘t fortune. 

3. Fortune i.s a kind of milky 

way ; that is to say, a cluster 
of *a sort of obsdure and 
nameless virtues. ^ 

4. Fortune deserves honour, if 

not for her own .sake, yet for 
the sake of her daughters, 
Confidence and Authority. 

The Edition of i6ia does n 
04, 25, * but tliat — fortune ;* 47-^ 


AGAINST. 

1. One man’s folly is another’s 
fortune. 


a. To my mind the best point 
in fortune is thi.s ; ^that as 
she has no choice, so she 
has no fixed regard, 

3. Great men have iK'en found 
among the courtiers of for- 
tune, while shrinking from 
the envy attaching to their 
virtue. 


t contain 11. 5. 6, ' Faber— poet •/ 
), * So — / 57-61. 


fThovi^h external causes (notably the folly of other*) may conduce to/brtim«, 

? '«t chk'Hy a man in<»uJdR hi« own fortune by certain hidden nameiess 
Utle virtues, or rather faenhies and custom*, among which arc to have 
i iittle p/ th* yiW and not too much of the honest, *-35. Sudden 
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fortune makes men flighty, not able ; yet Fortune is to be respecietl for 
her two children, Confidence and Reputation, To ascribe one's virtues 
to IVovidence and Fortune has been the mark of wise rulers ; but*if one 
man has found fortune smoother than another, it is much in a man's self, 

P: 34. [i] »«t : Sk. Grammar, Par.* 122. [5] Tto« : 

' Mr. Markby conjectures with great probability, from a i)assr\gc in 
the Advancem€nt of Learning, ii. 24. 8, that Bacon imai^iiied the 
phrase to have grown out of a verse of Plautus frrinummu.s, ii. 2. 
67) : ' Nam pol sapiens (sailh the Comicall Poet), Fingit for! an am 
sibi, and it*grewe to an adage, Faber quisque fortunor propria- ” ‘ 
i\V.) [6j I'oily, &C. : See ^ntitheta above. [8] ; 'Ser- 

j'cnl must .swallow serpent before it can lK*comc a dragon.' [ol 
: **Lat, * consi>icuous cf. Tioo Gentlemen (f Verona, 
ii!. I 1 16. [10*1 &c. : See Antitheta, [ii] ; 

'['(j (A'/i'crr^meant to convey or express one’s meaning, i-Ienct‘ the 
jiicaning would seem to be here ‘ methods of expressing onc‘.s na- 
ture.' C.'f. Winters Tale, v. 2. 10 : ‘I make a broken delivery (.A 
th* Imsiness.' l.iut the Lai. has ‘se expediendi,’ cf. the phrase ' ais- 
eml'drrassing oneself.' [12] : ‘(i) A turning 

of iuicsclf inside out ; (a) shamelessness ; (3) facility of syicaking.’ 

; 13] ; Stands, stops, hindrances. The word is used of 

('(•Oil, Introduction, p>. xlix, [14] : Prol>ably not to Ix^ 

taken witfi 'but,' but with 'w'hen,* and inserted for connection. 
'The Latin is not 'quin,' but ' sed.' See Sh. Grammar, Pur. 283. 

‘ 13! : ‘ T'his great man had such strength of iKxly as well as 

niind, that whatever niiglU have been his birth, it seemed certain 
ii'' would have made fortune for himself,' xxxix, ^o, [20] I «*r- 

&c. : ' A versatile nature.’ * 

P.35. [22] .See Ad above. For the suffix, see 

Sh. Gramnuir, Par. 444, [37] it«»muaut : Bacon .‘eerns to have 

been feeling his way to a new word, 'reprover.' In his 
( Works, vol. vii. p. 206) he has 'remooving ; reniuanl,’ whereby he 
seems to have meant that there might lx? found an Lnglish etpioa- 
lent of the French word. [38] 12'irrcl«€‘<l : Tried and prac.tiu-d 
in endurance ; Lut. cxcrcita, cf. ALneid, v. 723. [30' • 

See Antitketa above. '43I IWriitw*, iSre. ; Tliis (sec A Titfthetn is an 
argument against the belief in fortune. [47] €'»**•»» rem ; ’ Yc>u 
have Ccesar and Caesar's fortune as your jntssengers.' Norths 
Plutarch, p. 605. [51J Inforfoiiwlr : A Latinism. cf. Ftng 

yohn,\\. 178. See other instances in Sh. Grammar, I’ar. 44a. [52] 
VOL. II. Q 
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Timotlieiiii : North’s Plutarch, p. 388, 'Timotheus . . . said, 
My Ifords of Athens, Fortune hath had no part in all this which / 
have told unto you. Hereupon the gods, it should seeme, were so 
angry with this foolish ambition of Timotheus that he never rffter- 
wards did any worthy thkig ; but all went utterly against the hairc 
with him ; until at the length*lie came to be so hated of the people 
that in the end they banished him from Athens. But Sylla, to tlu; 
contrary, did not pnly patiently abide their words that said he was 
a happy man and singularly Ixjloved of Fortune, but also increasing 
this opinion and glorying as at a special grace of thi gods, did 
attribute the honour of his doings urflo Fortune, either for a vain 
glory, or for that he had in fancy that the gods did prosper him in 
all his doings.’ * 

P. 36. [58] TimolcHktt’iii, &c. : North’s' PluUu-ch, p. 235, 

‘ And like as ... in Homer’.s v*Tses, besides the pjfssing work- 
manship and singular grace in them, a man lindeth at the first sight 
that they were easily made and without great pain, even so in like 
manner, whosoever will compare the j^ainful blofidy wars and 
battles of Eparninondds and Agesilaus with the wars of 'rimoleon, 
in the which, besides equity and justice, there is also great ea.s<' and 
quietness — he shall find, weighing things indillerently, that tliey 
have not liccn Fortune's doings simply, but that they cnnie ot a 
Aiost noble and fortunate cixirage. Yet he himself rkah wisely 
impute it unto his good hap and favourable fortune.' j 60 , .'Wi iirli. 
&c. ; Lat. ‘ principally rests with our.selves.' 'Phis conclusion rejects 
Forttme, except as a convenient make-believe for great men. 


XU 

©f Stsurj)' 

Some fault has been found with Bacon for not more openly 
recognising the law fulness of usury : it has been jissumcd as palpable 

*■ For a sketch of the history of Usury, see Crotc, /A j/. Gk iii. 147 ncte. 
The thcNiry of restriction was exploded by Ikntliam, who shelved that it 
banitwrcd the diflu-siou of money, and demoralised hy the ea.se of evasi.uj. 
Hi* 4tr|ruments led to a pnictictd alM»lition of the English Usury La^w* ; hut 
they did not fmully disappciur till 14554. 
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that money may be taken for the use of money, as lawfully as for 
the use of anything else. 

answer is, that in ancient times money, when borrowed on 
usury, was for the most part borrowed, no]^ for the systematic pro- 
secution of commerce, but for the f^emporary aveision of some 
disastrous want. Usurers traded on the needs of desperate men ; 
and in small states where men knew one another and feit the clainis 
of neiglibourhood, usury was felt to lx; a selfish encroachment upon 
the j^rovincf^ of neighbourly friendship. In commercial stat<.?.s, such 
as Alliens, where there was* a system of foreign trade based on 
nioney-k'nding, usury was not invidious ; but in agricultural slates, 
and particular!}}, in that of the ancient Israelites, the fettling was, 

' if thy brttilicr be waxen poor, and fallen in decay with thee, tlien 
tls.ju shall •#‘lieve him : take thou no usury of him, or increase, but 
fear ihy God, that thy brother may live with thee. Thou shall not 
give liiin iliy nioiiey upon usury, nor lend him thy victuals for in- 
crcifsi*.* The same feeling is cx]u-e.sscd by Lulimcr (Sermon v., On 
the !.ord's Prayer), wlio protests against the laws that allowed usury 
behjre the time of Edward VI.: 'Certain it is that usury was 
allowed liy the laws of this realm : yet it followed not that usury 
w.i.', godly nor allowed before God. . . . For usury is wicked l>efore 
( Jod, lx. it^smail or great ; like as theft is wicked.' And accordingif 
the Act of ileiiry Vill., restricting the rate of usury to lo jx;r cent,, 
was repealed in 1552 by an Act of Edward VL, which declared that 
‘ usury is by the VVhjrd of God utterly prohibited, a.s in divers places 
of the Holy Scriptures it is evident to be seen.' Under ElizabAli 
in 1571 the Act of Henry Vn I. was revived with sortie restrictions. 
Yet even in the Act of Elizabeth (Knight, Piet. Hist. ii. 783) the 
tenor of the principal enacting clause is as follow,s ; — ‘And, foras 
much as all usury, being forbidden by the Iaw\s of God, i.s sin and 
detestable;' and it is entitled ‘An Act agaifist Usury.' If wv .are 
vvarranicd in drawing any inferences whatever from the v^ orks r.f a 
dramatist as lo the feelings of a dramatist, then it i.s a certain infer- 
ence from the general tenour of the Merchant of Vontce, and m 
jxirticular from Act i. Sc. 3, that the prevalent prcjiuhce against 
u.sury was shared by Shake.spcare, 

Now Macon so far extricated himself from the traditional feding 
as to Siic t^at, right or wrong, usury was a necessity in Engrland, 
a,s Englfind was ; but he held to the belief that it might be Hcensed 
and regulated, just as w^e still license pawnbroking and beer- 
Q» 
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selling.* 'ITierc are not wanting theoretical arguments to support 
such a plan ; it may be argued that the temptation to borrow money 
upon exorbitant interest is often so great, and the appreciati^ of 
the rai)ifhty of the accunmlation of compound interest is often so 
slight, that large nuinber.s of persons besidc.s minors require to be 
by law protected from themselves. Experience seems to have shown 
that these arguments are outweighed by other considerations ; but 
little blame attaches to Bacon for not having anticipated the results 
of this e.xperience. A bill for the abatement of usury had been 
brought in, A.i>. 1621, and another bill was brought in during 
March, A.n. 1623. Soon after the introduction of the latter Bacon 
wrote (March 2y, 1623) a letter to Secretary Conwav, saying that he 
had be('n ' looking over some short jiapers of his touching usury, 
how to grind the teeth of it, and yet to make it grind to his 
Majesty’s mill in g(/od sort, w’ithout discontent and jxirturhation.’ 
Ihree or four days afterwards he sends the Secretary ‘a brief 
tractate of that subject.’ 'I'he ‘ tractate ’ {Life, vii. .;i5) is alino.si 
identical with the pre5,(.;nl Essay. 

{Men have iriaclc vvitty hut useless invectives, and have T)ropnsed cunning 
remedies against usury ; tuit since it must exist, we should ininmiisr us 
disadvantages and in.ixiini ,c its aiKanta^es, i-22. Th*- disviilvaiitages 
arc (j) few nu rchaiits ; L>) poor merchants ; ({) reduced f ustouis , (.() 
w* aUii ill f< w liancU ; {5) i heap land ; (h) the ruin of men’s wt tales, 'riie 
aidvsmt.a]t;e-, i^re (i) eiu’ourau‘ incnt of younK iiterchanis , rehcl* of 
ne, essii)"., without stdliiij; or nn.>n>;a^un; ; (j) tfie avoidance of (.ounth’s.., 
uu ouveiiiem es, 22-70. 'I’he best reform is —1. to legalise an ordinary f w 
Mil* of interest, whi» !i win ease lK;rruwers, raise the j/rice of luud, and 
«m<.iiurau«* industrious impn we merits ; 11. to license, on payment, a 

hiither r.Ue pf nHTc.miile interest, Sui h autliorlsed mitigation of Usury 
is heller tluiii its present unauthorised licence, 71-127.] 

37* [3] The allusion is to the ten per cent: sanctioned 

by the Act of Henry VI U. and revived by Elizabeth in 1571. 
[5] %’irNril; Oeori^ic.y, iv. 168, 'The drones, the crowd of do- 
nothings. are driven from the hive.' [7] In «fid<»re, tScc. : ‘In 
the sweat of rhy brow thou shall vM thy bread not ‘ in the sweat 
of another's brow.' fc)j Clrnntrc^-twwny : The colour assigned 
by haw to the Jews. Mr. Wright (iuol<*s VeceiUio to show that the 
‘yellow iKUinct ' wtis compulsory in Venice, fio] &c. ; 

' His cautious and prartiral view of the matter is illustrn%td by Lif>, 
vol iv. p, ;t25, 'We have seen variety of projects in this kind, biii could 
not satisfy ourselves that any of them could be so framed, but \lll teud 
lu a great discouragement and decay of trade and mcrthandtsc.* 
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Cf. Merchant of V^enice, 3. 135, to ‘la3ce a breed of barren metal/ 
where Shakesf>eare is repeating Aristotle's objection. [15] fclAitpl- 
cioufi : ‘Suspected, exciting suspicion,' Lat. ‘ suspeclas.’ The 
bank established in Amsterdam in 1659 ought, by its principles, to 
have had always in hand bullion equal to deposits ; and it was 
ruined on the [)ul;ilication of a private loan made by the directors to 
the states of Holland and Friesland. ^Suspicions of such loan.s are 
perhaps here in Bacon's mind. The lirst established bank in Furo}>e 
was the bmjk of Venice (founded 1171) which lasted till 1797. [16 1 

ltl*C'ov«‘ry : Men's incomgs were to l>c discovered or revealed in 
order to ascertain that they had not incrca.sed them by u.sury, or 
else to exact ‘4he King's profit.' Sec note on 1. 121 below. [19] 
JhlitlKor, &c. : The meaning seems to Ijc cither weighed and esti- 
mated (Lut. ponderctur), or, if that cannot be done, at all events 
separated from the evil. [25] l>.i« mtill : This seems a strange 
statement and inconsistent w'ith 1. 50. The very v^wd usurj implies 
lhal. money is being used. [26] I*«rf a : See £ssaj xix. I. 

147, note. [29] Mit : To be settled, (lomjxire the passage in the 
spurious /sssaj' on Death, ‘ He that was well seated looked back at 
his Portion, and was loth to fonsakc his fann.' [38] Mi>r<*ixd : 
Compare Bssap xv. I. 155, ‘And money is like muck, not good 
unless it k- spread.' [40] IfurcHaminK : The I, at. adds ‘of 
tates.* That is certainly implied, and perhaps conveyed by the word 
‘purchasing;’ which meant ‘ permanently acquiring,’ rather than 
mere ‘buying.' It is from the Fr. pourcAasirr, 'to chase after/ 
and very early acquired a bad meaning, as the gains of advent u*'n9 
whether beggars (Chaucer, Jdrologue, 258) or r(Alx.‘rs (Spj^n.ser, 
Faery Queenc, i. 3. 16). This old-fashioned ii.se was retained as a 
term of thieves’ slang in Bacon’s time. See Henry V. iii. a, 45, and 
perhaps Essay li. 1. 37. 

f*' 39* [56] : Fair measure, standard; Lat. 'vili pretio/ 

*at alow price.' But ‘underfoot’ might simply mean ‘low,’ i.e. 
*at a low rate.' I have not found another instance where foot 
means ‘measure.’ [70] Utopia: I*robab!y not used generally (as 
with us), but sf>eciaJly referring to Sir Thomas Morc'.s Clopians, 
who ‘W’ho.soeuer for anye offen.se be infamed, by their cares hang'* 
rynges golde. Thus by al meancs possible ihei procure to haue 
guide and siluer among them in reproche and infamic.’ [82] T« 
‘You are to seek' seems to have meant "you muiit seek' 
(implying ' you are in want just as * you arc to know ’ meant ' you 
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must know,’ Hence, 'wiU be to seek’ means 'will be in want.' 
Conif)are (besides Cofnus, 366) the now antiquated epigram of 
Person : 

* The Germans in Greek 
Are!' sadly to seek; 

Allhui old Hermann, 

And Hermann’s a German/ 

P. 40. [92] To : * As regards taking,' Sh. Grammar, 

Par. 356, [92] Tho Sitif €« : In the ‘tractate’ it is 'King,’ not 
' Slate.’ In the T^itin it is ‘King or imitate.' [98J JBnt five ; But 
it would seem'an obvious consequence that no one would ]{*nd at 
5 [>tT cent, who could make 6 per cent, by buying land of his 
own. (112] : Sec 1 . 15, [112] Aniiwc^r«»<l : ' d o 

anmer' meant, 1st, 'to be rc.sponsible for;’ as here, 

‘to pay for.' Compare, in .sense i, ‘I’ll answer the carriage,' i 
Henry 1 K iv, 2. 8. The Latin has ‘exiguam aliquam summani perci- 
piat,' ‘ Let the state mr/tv: some small sum,' [121] Colour 
‘ I'hc usurer will not be able to give to other peo[^]e’.s money the 
of being his* own by using it in his business.' So the 
1 .aiin, ‘ For thus they will not have the opportunity, under cover of 
tbi> licence, of lending other people’s money as though it were 
their own.’ liacon seems to have thought this objection more 
serious when he wrote the Essay than when he wrote the tractate. 
For then, Life, vol. vii. p. 418, in answer to the objection that 
‘ though certain men be licensed, yet they will colour the money of 
many oihens,’ he says, 'The better, for the King'.s profit will be the 
more. And, besides, it will salve that inconvenience (which is some- 
what harsh) of the discovery^ of men’s estates. For it will not be 
known of llie money how much is the lender’s proper, and how much 
by facturuge.’ 

P. 41. [126] : With .somewhat more of the 

Latin sense of ‘publishing dearly' than is retained in modern 
English. [127] Perhaps used as in ‘a raging tooth,' 

iii, 3. 414. The I.#atia trans. omits 11 . 124-7. 
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XLII 


l^outj) an> 

The Antiihsta are as follows : — 


FOR, 

1. First thouglits, and youthful 

plans have more of the 
Divine inspiration. 

2. Old men^ are too wise for 

themselves, aiui not wise 
for their neighbour 
and their country. 

3. Age, could we s<?e it, deforms 
• the mind even more than it 

do('S the body. 

4. Old men fear everything but 

God. 


AGAINST. 

1. Youth is a hue field for 

jieniience. 

2. Youth has an inherent con- 

tempt for the auiliority of 
lilies aged, to the end that all 
may gain wisdom at thtur 
owTi I Kiri I. 

3. l ime will not ratify the coun- 

sels to which he is not in- 
vited. 

4. As youth is changi-d to age, 

the Loves are changed 
the Graces. 


Thg Edition of 1612 does not contain 11. 5-7, 'and jifd — 
divinely ;’ 10-14, ‘as it was — the ll.st ; ’ 15, 16, 'as it j.s seen — 
others ; ’ 56-^9. 

[Voulh h.'is less wisdom hut more imag»n.'U>f>ri .'ind irivenliun ihaji old 

It is ynrij»e for HCti<>u iu violent. i>m rii>e in reposed natures; afalsoi* 
old age m viv.arious natures, i-iB. Youth does fetter in action ami 
novel circumsUinces : hut its errors arc more fatal llian thus* of age, 
Since youth errs in excess muj haste, but age in <hdn uuicy ami delay, 
the two stumld employed together, so as to correct the defects ant! 
retain the fruits of Imlh, iS“4<). Morally, }»t:rhaps youth has the 
adv.int.age, as age ha', k {xiliticaliy. Youth faihs spmetimes to full'd it' 
premise, (x) when the understanding is ^rail; (^) "when the prutnissni; 
qualities liefit youth but not age ; (3) when men take too lugli a strain u 
the iirst, 46-70.] 

P. 42. [7] lilTinely : See Antitheta aV>ove. [12] Haiti 
'Spartian. fVf. Sev' (W. ) Gibbon says, chajn v. 1 ‘ 'I he uncotn 
mon abilities and fortune of Severus have induced an elegan 
hi-storian (Herodian, ili. 112) to compare him with the tirsi an 
greatest of the Cxsars.' But he concludes his chapter witli tli 
w'#rds ; ‘ Posterity, who experienced the fatal effects of his niaxin 
and examples, justly considered him as the principal author of ti 
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decline of the Rom^n empire.' [15] ConmuM : Mentioned in 
/issay \v. 1. 30: made Duke of Florence in 1537. [16] X'oiM : 

Probably Gaston de Foix, ncphc'w of Louis XII., who fell, at tweijly- 
three years of af:e, fighting" against the Spaniards and Italiaiii^ in 
the battle of Ravenna, 1512. iiacon can hardly have described as 
a 'reposed nature’ Gaston the third, Count de Foix, born in 1331, 
and t'listinguished for his youthful beauty. This man (who is said to 
have indulged himself with sixteen hundred hunting-dogs) poniarded 
a governor whom he could ncU persuade to deliver his ca-stle to the 
French, imprisoned his own son groundlessly, and accidentally 
killed him. [r/j : Used for old age throughout this Essay ; 

cf. Richard 111 . iv. 4. lyj, [jyJ J[«»: The singular verb zj is used 
after the two subjects, because ‘heat and vivacity' represent one 
notion, or by attraction to the complementary subject ' com*’/osition.' 
[18 ) C'ompoNltiou : Lat. ' tcmijeramentum,’ mixture of qualities ; 
cf. /fv-vjvxxxi. 1. 12, 

P. ^t3. [22; €oin|»a««, &c. : Cf. for the thought, Hapilet, ii. i. 

1 15. { 25] Itut f« ttiiM : But on tin' other hand, ' the froward reten- 
tion of custtmi is as turbulent a thing as an innovation,’ E'isuy xxiv. 

1 . 13. And cf. Essay xxi. 1 . 6. [31] not Ut : i.e. ‘Are not 

caif.dul do not avoid, innovating.' [31] AliMurfll.r : I'n- 

.sea‘^**unbly and perversely. The Ixnt. takes this with ' persuc ; ’ 
and probably that i.s the meaning of the English. [38] Period : 
P-y derivation, a comph'U' circuit. Hence end. [49! . 1 lut»l>in : 
Abralianel in his commentary on Joel (W.) Rabbin is another 
formal Rabbi, 'great c)ne;' hence ‘master.’ [56] AffectlonM : 
Bacon ,suins up r;gain.st .Age in his History of Life and Death, 
Uorhs, vol V. p. 319. For the quotation at full length see jlntro- 
dpclion^ p. cxlvi, 

I** 41 - [S/ j llwvo: For the omission of the Rcl. see Sh. 
Grammar, l*ar, 2,^4. j6d“j llf^rmoK-c^nrN ; 'Sec Philostr. Vit. 
Sophist, ii, 7, According to Suidas this happened when he was 
twenty-four.’ (W.) [03] Tally : Brut. 95, ‘remanebat.’ [65] 
XIortenMluM : 1 he comemjx>rary and at fust the rival of Cicero, 
[fxij JI 4 r.r ; xxxviii. 53. ' His end did not match his beginning.' 

What Li\7 says is, that Scipio was more renowned in war than in 
peace, and that in the peaceful limes of his later life 'there tps no 
material for his nature to work on.’ 
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XLin 

©f JiJtautp 

The Antiihcia are as follows : — 

FOR. AGAINST, 

z. ‘ Deforced persons are cora- i. ‘ Virtue is like a rich stone, 

rnunly even with naturti^' best plain set.’ 

2. Virtue is nothiiit^ but inward 2, What a fair robe is to a foul 

l»eaut.y, aiad beauty nothing %ure, that Ixiauty is to the 

but outward virtue, base. 

3. Defori*r.‘d p^ersons seek to 3. Those whom beauty adonis 

re.scue themselves from con- and those whom beauty 

tetnpt, if by no other means, attracts, are mostly alike 
* by their malice. light, 

4. Beauty niakt's virtues shine 

and vices bliTsh. 

The Edition of 1612 does not contain 11. 9~i3* * but — times 
28“30, ‘a man — well,' 

s • 

[Be-suty is too rich a. setting for virtue, a. id (spite of notable exceptions) 
seldom accompanit’^ a nobU; n.iturc, 1-13. Ikrauty of complexion is 
inferior both to beauty of expression and also to that of graceful 
dfineanc'ur. P.eauty is bevond amicipation and inscription. \ oiuh 
cannot be r<;ally comely. Beauty is always frail, and more ciVti an 
injury than an ornament to virtue, 14-39.] ^ 

P, 45. [4] AlmoMt ; For the most part, generally. fere. 

For almost after ‘ not,’ see SA. Grammar, Par. 29, [8] 

«f»lrlt : i.e. The^y have external .accomphsliments, bvit not grcal- 
nc.'is of nature. Spirit is put for the breath and es.sence of their 
nature. But fXirhaps there is a notion of ambition in the phrase, 
as in the Greek, ‘to breathe great things,' i.e. to be proud, fia] 
Xiimik4*l ; See the modern additions to North’s Plutarch, Ed. 1656. 
p. 27, ‘ .A. certain prie.st of Anticnia . . . founrl so great boi>cs 
of his excellent graces and perfections, clearly apj>caring by the 
lincarnepts of hi.s face and body, that he look all lljepain.s and care 
he could to bring him up.' lie made himself master of Persia in 
1478'. But this ‘high spirit’ murdered his own molher, [14] 
i'Avomr : (Lat. apparently means ' beautiful features. 
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' Decent and gracious motion ' (the Lat. inserts ' oris ct corporis’) 
s(!eiT>i^ to mean ' expression and mien,’ Cf. Euphucs (Arber's 
reprint), jj. 44,4, ' There did I behold them of pure compk^on, 
exceeding the lillic and the rose, of fauour (wherein ye chiefest 
l>eaulic consisteth) surpassing the pictures that were fc>iicd.’ [20] 
AiKellew : ' Not Apelles, but Zeuxis (Cic, De 7 nv. ii. i. i ; Pliny, 
XXV. 36, § 2), who, when painting a picture for the temple of Jur>o 
Lacinia at Croton, Selected five of the most beautiful virgins (.)f tlu' 
country, that his painting might present the best featu{ps of each. 
The allusion to Albert Diirer is to his treatise, Dc Syrnmetria 
partiiim httmani corporis' (W.) [20] : Apparently for 

be, to denote past time. [20] Iflorti : In its old ^use as an adj. 
* greater ; ' see Sh. Grammur, Par. T7. 

P. 46 [21] 'IVould : ‘ Wished to.' [28] Tl2at ; Scerr.s to l>e the 
Relative Pronoun, object of 'examine;' ‘ them' being supplemen- 
tary. Sec Sh. Grammar, Par. 248. (I’ossibly the passage in Hcftry 
V. iv. 4. 76, there cpiotcd, is similar to this, and may be cxjilaitled 
as this is.) In that case altt\cicth'r must be regarded as two words, 
'yet all (the parts) togetlier.' [32] ‘.Tlrtiiy : Not 'much,' 

but 'often;' I.at. ' aliiiuando.' (33 j I^iiIrhroruM* : ' 'The autumn 
of the beautiful is lieautiful.' The Lat. tr.ans. adds ' according to 
llu' saying of I'luripides.’ It is mistranslated In Norv\i in the 
beginning of the Life of Alcibiades, p. 165, 'Euripides s;htu, that 
of all the faire times of the yeare, the Autumne, or later season, 
is the fairest.' [34I Cloni«*l3r : Lat. ‘ per omnia dccus tueatur,’ 
' it L not possible that youth should on all occa.sion.s preserve graoc- 
fulncsys.’ [34'j Il.T imrdloit : i.e. 'not by right but by favcnir.' 
[34! ClonMldf^riug* : Tlie Latin lias 'unless perchance you take in 
{assnmas) youth itself to supply the deficiency of gracefulness,' i.e, 
unless you consider youth itself as a beauty. If this Ixi eonect, 
considering h not used (fi.s it would otherwise naturally seem to be 
list'd) for ‘ making allowance for.' But perhaps the Latin is wTong. 

(38] E«l|rlit« &c. : ' If it alight on a worthy owner.’ See Antitfuta. 

(39] : This may mean that the virtue well-placed makes the 
owner blush at his mvn vices, and therefore deters him from them ; 
or that his beauty, hand in hand with virtue, makes vice look ugly 
and blush in others. 
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XLIV 

®f Btformto 

For t}>e Aniiihda, sec Essay xliii, lo. 

I ho Edition of 1612 contains after ‘therefore/ in I. 39. tbciol 
lowing] words, ‘ They j)rovc either the l'>csl of men or the worst, or 
slran;]elf inixe<l.‘ In other respects the Ivssays u^^icc. 

Ehainherlain, in a letter to Sir l>udley Carleton, WTitlen Dec. 
17, 1O12, stjon after the jnihlication of the Second Edition of the 
J-'isavs, sciv^: ’ Sir Eranci.s Eacon hath set out new Essays, where, 
iu a cli.^tter on Deformity, the world takes notice iliat hc])ointsout 
his litili' cousin lo the life ’ (W.) The * little ccmsiii,' Kohci l (.iecil, 
Eail of Salisbury, luul recently died, May 1612 A.D. ; and if ‘the 
ijorld ' was right (of which there i.s no proof) it w'as .somewhat un- 
giuKTou.s of Bacon thus lo hold up to contein]'t a man lately dead, ' 
tt.) whom he had been indebted for many services, and to whom he 
had written (Ni'W' Year's I)ay, ir>oB A.I>.), ‘1 do c.steem what .soever 
f have, or may have, in the ws^iKI hut as tra.sh in com|,)nris(>n of 
having the hcaiour and happiness to be a near and well ui'ccptcd 
to .so rare and worthy a counsellor, govcrn(.>r,*:in(l 
f»airioi. h'or having been a .studious, if not curious, observer, a.s 
well of arilitiuilies of virtue as ol late pu'ccs, I forbear lo say lo 
your lord.ship what 1 figd and conceive; but tf.> any other ](, would 
tliink to make myself believa^fl.' 

IDef innity in bixly is, not pcrh.aps a sign, hut a {K^wcrful cause uf (lefnnniiy • 
ill miiul, 1-14. Si.orn mikes defomicd {icrsens hi>!<l and ic.'dansly 
watchful, while, under rover of it, they ereep unpi n. civcfi into proui' - 
tiou. I'hi'ir envious isolation has m.uie them dv rtmlidant' of 

kings, l)Ut rather for spying than for govtftiiug. '1 he s.<rnc law of scorn 
Works in all, inducing some to fiee liicnisclves from it by nx.i!Kc, a few 
by extraordinary virtue, 29-43.] 

P.47, [10] ‘ Natural inclination ’ i.s compared to *, stars,’ 

because men's nature was supposcrl to l>e determined l)y the con- 
junction of planets at their nativity. [27 J Ml»c»iil«i : Eh. Grammar t 
Par. ^26. 

P. 48. [28] ir|M>n ffcKP : The Edition of 1612 inserts 

*i*hole‘ before 'matter.' In an y'^ case the meaning must be 'on 
the whole,* [29] VI' it : Intellect, Essay i. 1 . 6. [32] 
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Ion* : ' Under liic power of,' Latin use ; cf. I^ssay xxxvi. U 49. [33] 
OfllcloiiM ; ‘ Dutiful Latin use. Cf. Milton, Par. Reg. ii. 302. 
[36] lle»»oii : Lat. ‘ratio,’ i.e. ‘nilc,’ ' ordinary condition.' 

Htiil : ‘Always,’ ‘ in eithcf case,' i.e, ‘both in the case of eunuchs 
and in that of deformed per.sons.' [40] ; See Essay ix. 

50. [41] SBwnfirc'ir ; Or Djianger, sou of Solymari the Magnificent, 

said to have died (about 1553 A.d.) of grief at the execution of his 
brotlier Muslapha by'Solyinan. [4i]2®«oi» ; Lived about the middle 
of the 6th century before Christ. The popular stories of his deformity 
are unworthy of credit, being based on a ‘Life,’ written about the 
middle of the 14th century after Christ. [41] : Put down 

the rebellion of Pizarro in Peru, 1547 A.D. [4^2] Woenrtttt'i* ; For 
Bacon’s depreciation of Socrates, whom he here allows to 'go 
amongst’ Zanger, Gasca, and the like, see Essay liv. 1.' 34, also 
Introduction, p. Ixx. But more probably Bacon’s doubt, whether 
Socrates ‘ may go amongst them,’ arises from the fact that the snub 
nose and ugly featiues of the philosopher scarcely entitled him to 
rank among the ‘ deformecL' 


XLV 

CDf 23uilti{ng 

(Houses— except in poetry — sliould l>e to live in, not to look at. Choose a 
site v'itli good goi>d neighbours, and as in.any conveniences as can be 
cunccntratcd round one dwelling. Or let one of your dwellings supply 
the deficiencies ol the rest, i - 1?- .'I'he front must have two wings of 
uniform cMcrior ; f>iie, a b;in<]uet wing, Cfuisisting of one .spacious 
(with a prcpurhi^ rotim for ; the other tor the household. 

IJctwccn the two, a tower two stories above the wings, 37-80. 1 he rest 

of the lirst court twhich should be turfed, not paved, and should m*. two- 
rooincd throughout its thickness) should have, on the Isainjuet side, 
galleries on die household side, suites of private rooms for van. ms 
weathers and seasons, So-iio. 'I’he inner court should have the garden 
aromni it. a hinge of cloisters insiile, and in the centre a fount.un. It 
should liave retired rooms and g.'illeries, ct:>ol chambers, open gaiicries 
with ftmntain'i looking on the garden. 'I here should be three ante-courts 
one walled plainly, the second more elaborately, the third with three 
sides terraced. Oltivcs should be reached by long low galleries, x 11-148.1 

P. 49. [a] rnlfonwlfy : Note the .'issumplion that ‘ uni- 
formity ' L a beauty' in luntsi'-buikling ; and cf. 1. 53 below, where 
the outside is to be uniform, though the inside is ' severally par- 
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titioncd.’ But tlie Latin lias ' pulchritudini.* f6l S«»«t : i.c. nte, 
Sfte is not found in Shakes] >earf* , nor in the {wems of Milton Poj^e. 
fcfl M n«i> : Same as knof> or I'noh ; means * knoll.’ [15] 19 f 4f»«wuM ; 
TPr* j^Tid of fault'lin<ling, Mamed Alhem-’s house Itecaxjsc it had no 
wfn-els to transjv>rt it from ill neii^hhouns. [iB] Ifllxtwre : 'Want 
of’ m’ust he supidifsl hcforc 'rnixtnn^, ’ 

]\ 50. [21' Tli«* C€»fiii»o<iity : Bacon is speaking- of 'vvsints’ 
find ' discommodities.' not of 'commodities;’ and therefote ':.o’ 
should be read for 'the,' or ‘not’ in.serted !)efore ‘tiie.’ The Latin 
lias ‘ nulf.i comrnoditas/ * cfunmodite.' [24] : Here 

said To mean 'swallows.’ *i>ut ni ‘lurch,’ (.'orio/anu^, ii. 2. los- 
the words 'lureher’ and ‘ lurch-line,’ and in the vcr.se quoted by 
Karei, 'Marti look did lutrli rnv heart/ the meaning seems ratlier 
to be to ‘take (pu'ekiy, I't'forr of/irrs can iakr it.'* The word is .suifl 
liy Wh^igw-ood to be conm'cted with lurh, and to have, for its radical 
iieMiiing, 'to take away [31] l.incn11uM : North’s Blu- 

Urch, ]a 4.]3. [42I Accomplishment,’ ' i>nicli<'e; ’ 

a I/alini.sm, [4./! V«tl<-»n ; Is said to h.ivc at least 4422 rooms, 
anil a mile-long museum of statues {ih.) It is .said to have been 
founded by Symmachu.s about ^00 A.D. [.^5] ¥l«*€*Mrlfc»l : Ifegun 
in r 563 by Pliilip II. It contains fifteen courts, and ' comprises a 
monastery, a coll<*ge. ,a seminary, and a royal palace’ (ihandc and 
iloyi^t^ictionary of Science, Uv..) [4O] Hrveral : ' Siqiarale,'* dis- 
tinct ;’ the Latin has ‘ longe diverius,' 'widely dilTenmt.' See note 
on 1 . 2. [4''/ If«— ; fy^t/ier i. 5. [50’ Trlunt|»lt» ; Shows, 

feasts, &c. (cf. title of /is^.av .vxxvii.), Lat, ‘feasts and amu;a:nu-nts. 
[52] 11.«*ttirn4 ; Sides of the first court, the parts where the hou-.e 
turns lac k from the front. Tie- Latin is * I understand tlfat these 
two portiouH are to he erected, not as .sides of the house, but as* 
parts of the front itself.’ The house is built like a coll'-ge with two 
courts. ^ 

P. 51. [fit] tli«» flruf ; ITiis seems to mean * beginning from 
tlie towiT,' and coming last to the jiarlours ‘at the further end. 
But the Latin has 'prrvcipue,' ‘chiefly.’ [64] riwm* ; 

The Lat. adds ‘ with the excojuion of the ch.iiK?!.’ [6B Clig-htef^n : 
Lai. ‘fifteen.’ [69] Mtatua* : Sm /f.r.mv xxvii. 1 . ibq, note, [ya] 
2 i€*w«l : Halliwell quotr.>. for the mc.aning of nnvcl, ‘a jnHar of 
stonc*or wood where the st<-ps terminate in a winding stain.ase. 
The Latin has ‘ I wruild have the. steps of the tower ojMm and wind- 
ing round and round, and with a division for every six* lined on 
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both sides with wooden statues gilt, or, at all events, bronze- 
c 61 oure 4 , together with a platform, roomy and wide, at the top.' 
[75I : Appoint, Sh, Grammar, Par. 460. [79] : 

Lat. ' twenty.' [83] Ct^mt Into : Seems to mean no more ti^n 
' contrived so as to be,' as iri 1 . 99, below. [84] 4 [>i» tli« otitHitIv : 
This refers to the ' towens,' not to the ' steps.' At least, it is so in 
the I,.alin, ' Let turrets be erected to receive steps. . . . Which 
turrets .should not bcalrawn into the line of the building, but .should 
project.' (89] All«sy» : going places (Fr. aller), patlis. 

See Essay xlvi. 83, and of, Milton's * I know each Irme rind every 
alley green,’ Comus, 31 1. Tiie court is to be turfed and paved like 
a court in college. ^ 

P. 52. [95 ; &c. : The chamber where the king or 

lord is present to receive Iiis guests. Sometimes /mtv/a’ ie^^ust'd for 
‘chamber of presence,' as in Richard IL i. 3. 289, [to2j II4'- 
coiiif^ : An intensive form of ‘come’ rarely u.sed as in 3 Uemy 
VI. ii. I. 10, ' Until T be resolved where our right valiant father ''s 
became." ‘The prodiga .1 use of glass became a marked feature in 
the domestic architecture of the time;' sec for the whole Fssay, 
( treen's Short History, &e., p. 3B9. [103] ; Our /vw 

windows. [ioc>J : That i.s, not in the front nor in the end 

oi)posite the front, [ix.s! : The Latin has 'the. outer 

part oi the lower story, towards the garden, .fo far as coneccu the 
two sides' This narrows the meaning. [ii8j fitronnd : After 
this word the Latin a<kls 'elegantly paved.' [119] JPomhImIii : 
Lat, ‘a splendid kmniain.' ! 121] ; i.e. not to In; jmvtal 

except in the paths, hut to he turfed. [122I : Tlii.s word 

docs nOt mean the court side and garden side of the row of build- 
ings, but the two sides of the court as distingui.shed from the end, 
Lat. ' transversum laius,' [123] Wlt€^r««f : Of the ‘chambers 
and galleries ‘ mentioned ;.n 1. 123. The Latin makes this clear ; 
but ‘ one ’ seems a mistake for ' some,' which the I.,atin has ' aliqme. ' 

P. 53. [126] AiitlcumvrM : For the spelling see the note on 
* Antimasques,' /ijjvzr xx.xvii. 1. 37. 'Phe Latin Fdition (1938) has 
' antecamera.’ [126] ; i.e. ' n.;tiring chamber.' 

[127] Orckuud, &c. ; This is unintelligible without the I.atin. 
It really refers to the 'under story towards the garden,' men- 
tioned in 1 . 115. Thi.s h.xs been disposed of. so far as concerns 
the sides (scic note ihcrtr), but not as regards the tad: Tlie l 
shows that the writer is aware that he is supplying an omission, a 
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little out of its place : ‘ But let the transt*erse sidi ^||.e. end^ of the 
lower story towards the garden be turned into a portico, fai#, open, 
and propjjod on pillars/ I understand this to be open to the air 
liktithe })ortico in the library court of Trinity, Cambrklge. jiaSj 
Wfory ; The Lat. adds ‘on all three ♦lidcs (of the court).' [130! 
Fnrtlt<>r : i.e. The end. The I«tt. adds 'on the second 

story/ [130] liy way af return : Thb may iKjrhaps mean ‘by 
way of forming the connection between the end and the two sides 
called the returns, as in 1. 52. [137] Avolda»€'r*n ; Voiding- 
place.s, of oulUas for the water. The Latin lias ‘which foun- 
tains may pass away again through hidden pifies/ The Latin 
tiunslalion here inserts a mention of covered galleries for convales-- 
on il’iC court-side of the liigher story, and adds, 'I pass by 
baths aii^l fish-ponds/ [14-^] X«rru<'<*i» : Tlic I.,at. is ‘ambu- 
lacra/ used also in 1. 113 of the cloisters. Perhaps the meaning 
is. that the roof of the cloister is to furnish a terrace (Fr. ternrsse, 
1.4t. terra, a raised level bank of earth ; hence the flat roof of a 
house). 


XLVI 

©{ ©atljtns 

{A g:ar<len gives the purest and most refined of human jj^leasures. A royal 
garden ought to suit ail seasons, and to give perj’^uial spring Ix/tbfo sight 
and smell, 1-77. it should consist of a m.un ganien, iwii side garth ns, 
a further ganien or heath, and au entrance creeu. The main gardt-n is 
tube enclosed by a flower-sct mound, on which suiulsa conspicuous fenrt. 
adurned with arches, turrets, and statues. A central avenue (lur 
temjKT.ue weather) and side avenues <for%ljot or rriny weather) lead 
over the green to the main garden. 'I'here is to l>e an unhroken view t,[ 
the arched fence from the green, and of the heatli from tiie main gardiot, 
7^-123. j’hc interior erf the tnaiu garden is to 1 m; laid emt with a vtcw 
to broad effects : in its centre will he a hanquetinj^-housc on a mount, 
Fountains are a great beauty, and admit of many devices ; but in arr;inging 
th'*m, the first consideration is to l>e cleanliness, health, and sweetness, 
141-J70. The heath is to Ire fair .and fragrant in a natimd wildness. 
The side-gardens are to contain fruit-trees and dry sheltered walks ior 
r<.'ugh weather (with outhvjk.s into the .surrounding country), the main 
gardA being for the more temperate seasons. A'. lanes arc to ws rejected, 
unless Urge enough, to be « lean and natural. The above is only an out- 
Hfie, but many more' easily ciaboraiioiis tend in no way to the true 
pleasure of a garden, *70-235.) 
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JBotCS [JSssay 46. 

P. 54. [4] llawdyworkii : Lat. ‘rnanus tan turn opera nec 
sapiunt naturam,' * mere works of the hand, without any savour of 
nature.’ [5] Cllrlllfy : Civilisation. Cf. Milton, Paradise Re- 
gained, *iv. 83. Referring to the gardens of Amaurote, Sir Thtsliias 
More writes, Utopia (Arbfcr’s reprint, p. 79), ‘King Utopus him- 
selfe drewe furthe the plalte fourme of the city into this fashion and 
figure that it hath nowe . , . but the gallant garnishinge, and the 
beautiful setting fu»th of it, that he left to his posteritie.’ 

' 55- [47] **•<*>!«*, &c. : Mr. Wright says that in two copies 

he finds, instead of the words ‘ these — affords, ’ the following pas- 
sage : ‘Thus, if you will, you may have the Golden Age again, and 
a spring all the y<^r along.* [54] Ifant, &c. : ‘ Retentive of their 
smells.' 

P. s6. [63] WltU: The original has ‘which,’ probably a niis» 
print for ' with ; ‘ or .some verb is to be supplied. [65] ; A 

coarse kind of gra.ss filled for bending; see Nares. Lat. * cauie 
plantaginis,' ‘stalk of the plantain.’ [83] ; Going jditfcs 

(I’r. alUr) i.e. path.s'; not necessarily lined with trees or hedges; 
see Essay xlv. 89. 

1’. 57. [97] The technical word for flower-] )lols ; cf. 

Riikard II. iii. 4. .]6 ; Eiuphues, p. 37 and p. 450. iJut Bacon is 
here objecting, not to flower-knots, but to earth-knots. [102] 
; U.sed here, and throughout the Essay, of a fence,’ . [io(>J 
Kiitire : ‘Continuous,’ Lat. continuaia. [loc)] C’aK'^e : The re- 
.striclions on aviaries in 1. 223 have been treated as an indication 
thaidUcon had a strong love of animals ; but it w’ould seem he did 
not object to capes, provided the want of ‘nestling’ and ‘foulness’ 
did not obtrude them.selvcs on the spectator. [ti6] To ; 

Lieponcls on ' understand,’ the construction I >eing changed from 
' should ' to the Infinitive. See similar instances in Sh. Grammar, 
I^ar. 416. [122] : 'Hindering;' ‘for’ means ‘because 

of hence, owing to context, ‘for fear of.’ In 54. Grammar, Bar, 
154, this meaning is traced from a radical meaning of ‘for,' ‘in 
front of,' i.e. ‘ to prevent.' But, more probably, it is derived 
from the secondary meaning *bec.ause of.’ 

P. 58 [127] IBuity ; I-at. ' curio.sa/ elaborate ; not full of ‘childish 
curio.sity ' or ‘ petty wonderincnt ; ’ .see Essay xxxvii. 1. 15-18, and cf, 
Iniroduction, p. xxxviii. [130] ; Generally used of the. borders 

of gow’ns. [137I Clrc*!*** : The lout, has * pt^rfectly circular, with- 
out any figures of bulwarks.' I can only explain this on the sup- 
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Essay 46 . 139 “* 35 ] 


~r — '■ 

posiiion lhat each path ** 'Sk.llw regoUir 

having no side erections w ^ afAiiecta^ 

spiral curve. ^ 

,l,e-graies 0. 4^ tor lUi^i^Wnrof 

s.^- Wright’s //«.« •.TT,e liimtuiy-i^ar, **> 

iron.s and Hre-pla«s ’ ne^ly J„®^s,enoe #>»> 8^' 

ivssociated with tamily Ufc. - ordinary houses Ot ihe 

introiiuction of ^ /yirWry. »«■. P- 3 ®*’ I’^T 

!,,. ginning «r this reign. Orc^ H ^ 

(jUikMt* I A similar ,‘ 1 ’ jf ’"hat T’s*. Cnm< 0 r. 

nors-ipt; le. recepUcle. [149^ A* - >• ’ , , 

1 *ar. 109. • T * « tubes erf CQUSJ' dinfvciusKmS. 

P, (.65] 

so tlut t* vrah^r nay ^ and there because rf the 

^ .t,.» » — 

«>xct!‘;s.\ ; wnikinff in t!je Wet ; Lat. ’neirf 

,, 60. [aoil ow limes for -widk.’ So 

u(io ambulalio sil. i-mp tfo * Cf the modem phwse •^. *t 

W'yrlif^' the Wind Cheat the trm of the 

horsef he g^es lame. [*073 i*®* 

nvUrinicnt they should derive .t.* |^^>und, your breast ntay 

when you --d on ^ o He-t 

bo level with the top of the waU oi tue 

ui»€»w : De|>en<l uixm. tn mean 'in comparison with 

V. 6 i. [235] I^tin has ' in no way r^»- 

[Sk. Grammar, Par. 187). but 
dming to the i^enuine pleasure. 


m Jitgotiatins 


^Edition of «« OtoiU “• *®-»y 

52, '' In all—deKrees* ’ 
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l^SS^ 47 . n-p 

[It is g:enerally better to deal by speeclx tban by letter, and by tbe mediation 
of a third than by a man’s self; but there are exceptions, i-i 2, Choose 
as instruments the straightforward, the willing, the suitable, and the 
lucky, 13-27. Be not sudden, unless for a pun^ose : suggesvt hopes-; 
remember the importance of first performance, 27-38. There are s^sons 
when men discover themselves, ♦and means ^-hereby men tnay^le in- 
fluenced. Consider the objects of the cunning Be patient in expecta- 
tion, 39-52-] 

P. 62. [2] TTlilrd : There are also obvious disiidvantages in 
using a third person. But perhaps Bacon Has in his mind Essay 
xxvii. 11. 249-53. {6] lit; Used for ‘there,* as the Lj^tin shows. 

[8] T«iid[er : Lat. ' ‘ in matters that iteed to be touched with the 
tips of one's fingers.’ [12] : Not afterwards, but in the 

course of the conversation. The Lat. has 'decUcenffh,' anEnglish- 
Laiin word, probably meaning 'unsaying.' But disavow rather 
means to * disclaim ’ or ‘ disown ’ words wrongly imputed to you ; 
and expound implies to disclaim wrong meanings by explaining 
your real meaning. 

P.‘ 63. [15] Succesii : i.e. the event, whether goocT or 
bad; cf. the neutral use of ‘conceit’ in Essay vi. 1 . 105. [17 j 

lE«ll» : Lat. ‘will smooth their news with fair words to give the 
'more satisfectlon (to their employer).' See Essay xlix. 8. [18] 

MaitlAfactlaii ; Compare ‘for recreation sake,' i Hen. IV. i. 2. 
17*;;. Sh. Grammar, Par, 22. [19] Affetst; 'Like;* se^/fxrrt v i. 

1. 3. [23] ; Dull-witted, stupid. So Riclmru I IT., 

finding Buckingham too circumspect, wail 'converse with iron- 
witted fools, ' for the business ‘that doth not well bear itself out,' 
Richard III. iv. 2. 28. The word (derived from ab and the root in 
su-sur-rus, meant originally 'tuneless.' Cf. Essay 

vi. 1. 72. [23] ITliitt, &c. : ‘ that has any unfairness in it.’ 

[27] IPrewrrli^tiwu : That which is writtm first ; hence that 
which is written first, so as to bar second claimants ; hence, in law. 
' the declaration of custefmary possession, used as a objection, 
barring, by anticipation, external claims.’ And it seems thus used 
here of ‘their claim to be lucky, based upon custom.' [31 1 
Ap|^«tit«; i.e, in a state of desire ; Lat, ‘qui in ambitu sunt,’ 
' those who are canvassing, seeking place.’ [37] Tlial: : Inserted 
/or connection ; * 5 ) 5 ?- Grammar, P^. 285, The meaning is, 'if A 
can persu^e $ that he (A) will still need B’s Mure servitjes, even 

demands, them B will not 
first performance, as he (B) will feel tliut he 



Essay 47 . 39-40] iSoteg 2«^3 

(B) still has a hold on A. Or, again, if A has the reputation for 
t>eing superior to B in honesty, A may fairly ask B to undertake 
first performance.' 

Pj^ 64. [39 ] Prn-cttce : Used^ (as in Greek) for negotiation ^ 
diplomacy, with a sense of trickery; Night, v. i. 360. 

[40] . 4 Lt wnawareii ; A reduplication of graiAmatical forms, like 
yours. Unawares might stand by itself as an adverb, formed, like^ 
always, from the possessive inflecticm. 


XLVIII 

<®{ _^ollotoerg anlt jftkn&g 

The Edition of 1613 is almost identical with that of 1597, 
except that the former includes 11. 13-16, though omitting the words 
* who— follow.’ 

[Discourage burdensome, factious, bragging, and tale-luring followers, i~2i.' 
One attracts followers most honourably, not by similarity of yc^cation, but 
by appreciation of merit in all vocations. Yet often, esi^ciilly in base 
times, fitness must be preferred to ability, In government, use justMie ; 
in f^dur, use choice. Make not loo much of any mah at first. Be 
governed by no one, still less by jmany. To take advice of a few friends 
IS honourable; but -true friendship is rarely found, and never between 
equals, ai-55.] 

• 

An imperfect ‘Cheque [roll] of all the servants of the Right 
[Honourable Sir Francis] Bacon, Knight, Lortf Chancell!br of 
[England],’ dated 1618 A.d., given by Mr. Spedding, Life, vol. 
vi. pp. 336, 337, contains two Chaplains, six Gentlemen of the 
Charal^er, twenty-six Gentlemen Waiters, ^our Pages, two Gentle- 
men Ushers, two Yeomen Ushers, thfee Yeomen of the Wardrobe, 
three Yeomen of the Ewry and Pantry, and four Butlers. I'he 
whole number of names (including those missing) would be 100 ; 
and apparently there was a separate list for Bacon’s househciM at 
Gorhambury. 

As early as 1593 A.D., Lady Bcmon (Bacon s mother) had, and 
expre.sse4» I'ory strong opinions on the mdulgence of her son 
Francis towards his servants {Life, vol. i, pp 944, , d Though 

I piiy*your Vother, yet so long as he pitieih 

R a 
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. . . ;;;r 

I am utterly disccmraged and make a conscience further toimdo 
myself to mainttin suc^ wretches. ♦ , Swing nmnifekly that he is 

rohhed and spoiled witting!^ by hascN^xaltfed men, which with 
wiles prey tippn him, * i . I did telife ditty to receive the mqfCcy to 
discharge his debts indeed, and dar^fet trust such his riotous men 
with the dealing drithal/ immediatdy 

was made I^rd. Chancellor, we 'Ibid tty ^amberlain {Life, vol. 
vi. p. 287) thASt 'hty Ldctoipiiath of late hklch insinuated into the 
iRfpg's 'and'*«fd and takes' a new course of 

■ ' thr^g ? hali^ At <ihd,dlgp cashiered; sixteen' of his gallants. ’ 'If 
lbh‘ stories tdild Are true,' says, Mtj Sledding, Life, vol. vii. p. 563, 

‘ hty iponey wtifS'kept m drawers £r6m which his servants could help 
■ihehi^l'^es 

: :,Used^ofa peacock's tail (Lat. ‘caudm 

piumas '), 3*J ' meahing is, tW while a 

matt increases', show he .^ittSif^hes his ability. [4] liwpor- 
taste : ‘ Importtthate $ee 4 <fjfajfix.l 1^4. [11} Intelllirei/ce ; 
We uw ‘bad tmderspindih^',<^hi,*hiisun^^^ for 'ill 

intelligence^* , ' [ra] i-teatt i . lioastful, " ' ostentatious sH?e 
Js'ssajy xxxiy^ t xi2. 

P. 66. [is'j lEaperti; from commerce. Lat. 

' they import the wares dfeovy.' E16] Spies; in £s.'.‘ay 

xl\v. 34, we find the fprlttf;^^^^ ' fttoj Ofllcioai* : Punsr^Uous in 
the performance of dhtyrr^^|f1iiey aite in favour becatists of this, and 
also becaiise about you for tales about 

olhj!r:' people* Which Cf. xliv. 33. [25] 

Civil : xst, ‘ 'That which bchts ditiaens ; ' 2nd, ‘ that which befits 
citizens as opj>i?sed to soldiers hence ‘ consistent with good 
government.* I-at. ‘pro re decora,' 'seemly.' [30] : 

‘ That which can just pass muster hence 'tolerable,' 'common- 
place.' The Latin lias^^ vmedte^bus,' ' coramOn-plttce and for 
'more able ’.has * emmentioribus^' ‘morremiudht.’ But it is pos- 
sible that the meaning of ‘ passable ' is ‘ those that will better pass 
the test of praetice.' Jf the l^tin is eotrect, the meting appears 
to be that for subordinate posts pro-emlB«nt ability is a positive dis- 
advantage. [32] Vlriaoaa:: that virtu<ms is here used 

f the sense of aiie itt .l. ^r* ^ And cf* Essay xiv. 1 . 48, where 

fomiders of bo * mate le.' able, but 

. jp, $7* .&Ci' : aiid ttatatalljr, b^use 



Essay 4 ^* 48 - 55 ] ^45 

they are entiUed to cl£um equal ot imRarti^ treatoent as a dui* 
The I-atin is, “ since equality oC rani; demands, as it ■jvere, as a dt^e, 
eciua’ity of fa.vour.' [48] Of, &c. : See Wor^, in. £. 435 . where 
‘ a nf^ of the first irajiressioii,:, (that is. one who feadUy ta^^ and 
keeps a prejudice) is opposed to ‘a manof the l^t impression that 
is, a cliangf^ble man who is alwa^^s most swayed ^y wb^t he has last 
heard, [si] '*'*»*’ &c. : Comp^^ 

that standeth off and somewh^ girqu^, ^th 

better surv^ it and, msc(n^ it thm tl^SewhlpItvare 
IVorks, vol. V. p. 15, this is taUeci ' a proverb more anogant tfen 
sound, concerning the censure of the people on the »^ons of #ir 
superiors,* Itis perhaps borrowed from JHac|iiaydii’s dedicatk^n to 
Lorenzo de* Medici.* ‘ as they who take the land(»c^p/ of a country, 
to considc# the mountains and the nature.of places do 

descend ordinarily into the plains^*' in like niann^ to Imow the 

nature of princes it is requisite'; to be of the people. [55] 
prebend ; i.e, ‘ inclnde.’ so thnt -the prosperity of the superior *«- 
£lud£s the prosperity of the inferior; 


XLIX 

<®f 

The Edition of 1612 resemfcles that of 1597 first^oren 

lines; it also omits U. 28,29, 'hut-nose;' 39 . -I®' ‘and-dis- 
covery ; ' 6f-64, ' there~-proceedin|p/ 

pubUc proccecUwypii, 4a^4.J 

p 68 rST li^»‘»c®: »"'*■ werly pronfii^ 

aid.'* W ® ' Lat. , - that the it^ter m» succeed b^f jh. 

efforts of ^ 



^teS \Essay 49. .4-62 

[14] ; Introduction; Lat. 'to make 

a liridge as it were for their, owiu' The Cecils professed to advance 
Bacon's suit for thte solicitorshfp J yet Bacon declares that in th«?time 
of the Cecils (Introd. p. tevili.) *able men were suppressed of pur- 
pose/ Possibly, thei%fore. BaQoil may have their conduct in his mind 
in these remarks. [24] s * Injuring the reputation of/ 

‘slandering;’ cf. M^h Ado About Nothing.^, i. 95. [24] 1*U- 

tf tollii]^ : Impairing the reputation of, disparaging, Merchant of 
Venice, il 7. 30. [30] Such as Bacon experiGneed when 

j^hhig for the solicitorship in I594* Ihtrockiction, p. xxix. [30 1 
‘ Made to receive a di^iasie ; ’ the English equivalent 
of disgusted. (34] « Lat. ‘ gratiosa, ' ‘ deserving thanks. ’ 
[35] ®ltl» tfiw comiiir? J presenting one’s peti- 

tion ; ' at least the Lnatin Ua^ •;pr^ia.oblati^' If this is right, then 
‘his* in the following sentence must refer to some noun implied, 
e.g. ‘first '.cmhftjr/ It is s^rcely possible that Uhe first coming' 
may be put for ‘ the firstrpoming person, ' 

P. 70. [40] Here, as often, his * disclosure.’ 

The meaning is, ‘ If you refuse a petition, you are not to take advan- 
tage of a disclosure made to you by the petitioner. But he is to be 
left free to use hi^ other meatus of obtaining his suit, and thus, in 
soA>»e sort recompensed for Jbis trust in you.’ [51] C^ialu : 
Definite ; spe^ad. The Latin paUdoribus ’ for ‘ fewer/ and 
for ‘ general/, ‘ornnia;* ‘ eifuploy, ;the man that mixes himself with 
few matters rather diao the man that embraces all/ [54] Inlqnuni, 
dtc. ‘ Ask for too muqh that^you may make sure of enough/ [55] 
Woim : For ediistruotion s^ Sh. Grafnmar» Par. 230. 

P4 71. [ 6 a] CoistiHIvisif .5 U^fdr a scheiper or plotter in Julius 
Casar, ii i. 58 ; -4; 1. 151* 3Lat. •conc^innatores.’ 

[63] : As in 1/51, m^ns publfc, indiscrimin^ting. in 

the last line but Qneof'ibe Edition pf iS97* P* 7^* *4ot' seems to 
be inserted by mfetake, as also m pi 73» * bm fndtj cuifoUsay/ 
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iaotes* 


Sbtutoies 


The Edition of 1612 omits part of 1. 4. limsiness ; * and 

after 'execute,* 1. 5, reads 'but learned men are fittest to judge or 
censure ;^it omits 11. ii-iS 'for— experience;’ ‘and— confute’ 1. 19 i 
'and— discourse.’ 1. 20; Ilf 26-30. ‘ some— things ; * 11. 45-47.-* 
—again ; ’ 11. 48. 49, ‘ for— sectores ; " for 1. 50, it has ‘ to find oat 
resemblance^.' 

f Studies itrve for all conditions of life, even for business. They perf^ 

^ naiurerbut are perfected and bOund^id, by exi>erience, and 

slavishly admired, nor amtemhed, nor wondered at, i-i^ Read to/weigh 
knd consider ; and therefore read differenl books 

•wntintr for exactness, conference for readiness, reading fpr know- 
ledg^iS ;?5. Every defect of the mind may find its specitd receipt in 

some special .study, 36-52.] * , 

p [i j : ' Serve for ability ’ means ' serve to mal*e 

men able,’ The is fuller: ‘Studies afld the reading of 

books serve for pleasure in pteditatiom for ornament in discojirse, • 
or help in business.' [2] Retirement. [7] 

X.^«rn«idl : It was a saying*with Bacon that a true philosopher 
could imitate the practical hawk as well as the soaring lark : sue 
Introduction, E. JU»u [lo] Mamone : Eccentric dispaation. 
See' nbte'on xxtevi. 1. i. [13] »lrecV«n*, &c^:^ Lat. 

' genetalia prsecipiunl,' ' give yague and general mstrauons. 

p ful Curlnualyt -With great c<t«. [27] W «nld : SA. 
Grammar. Par. 329- M : The word is used by Milton 

l.vcidus, *23. ‘Their lean and /asAy songs ; and Mr. Storr quotes 

from Bacon, iThe tastes that most offend in herbs, and roots. 

are bittm-f harsh, sour, waterish or/as*>' The I,atm word here is 
■ insipidi,’ ‘ insipid,’ which would st^ this passage as well as the two 
• other passages quoted above. But it is also an agrtculturaUt^ 
applied to loose,' tlnsounff grass (HalUwellf. Now /aiA fe (Wedg- 
wood) ■ a r^sesentatlon of the sound made by a d^h of « “ ^ 
suddetburst Of flame ; 6wiss/atoA«, to splash ;/afe.r«. » btee. 
Hsnee'it wo«ld:appear to.have a radital nwstflng, ,of 

A/«A isu^ft)T-a ‘moment- m 
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J?Wi35^xxix. 1, ati : and hence may mean ‘momentary* as 
opposed to ‘permanent beno^ ‘showy’ as opposed to 'durable , 
and lienee generally ‘'Uiispund,* whether applied to 'grass or 
tilled waters.’ The won! ‘Bash * or ‘ pjash ’ was provincially used 
of a temporary pool, «but this pan hardly have suggested ‘ flashy ’ in 
the sepWof ‘waterish.’ Nfe tjdotes ‘flashy’ in the sense of 'in 
Beiiy' haste:* but this is translation of Mntid, xi. 718. [31] 

Bowl-playingf'''-;- ■ 

' ' [36] Wi«yf ^Lat. ‘ in^iosos;’ in Mssay lyi. 1. 8, it 

meani • ingenious/ full ^ happy thoUgl^, The word witty (from 
wfr/ipeaMng knowiedgs) is usi^ in Shakespeare for (i) wise, (2) 
cunning, i3)- witty in the modem sense (Schmidt). < Cf. success, 
couj^gi '^Ccsss ondti used in a hrpader sense than now. [37] : 

Possibly ,, here >$a%uSrV^ 4 he tatin ^ to ' gravitatem t^uandam 
momm.*' -But ‘ Uftighty * in £ss/ty xvii. 1. 25, 

‘ It was gravely, i.e. welghtfly sajd/ „ [38] AlMianf : Ovid, 
Hemdes, xv. 83, ‘ One’s studies tepme' at Wt a part of one’s 
nature.’ [39] Stowsl : A stand \ that which brings anything to a 
stand ; an obstacle; cC Essay xl, 1/43. [39] Wit: Understand- 
ing; see Essay i. 1 . 6. [ 4^5 ♦ Sea on Essay xvii. 

1 . 27. [48] qyiniini, : Cf. W&rks, iii. ^0${Adv, of Learning) 

‘ An^pninus Pm.s . . . ha^ the patient and, siibtile wit of a ^kool- 
man ,• insomuch as in cSii^^on ifpc^ no virtue'-im- 

taxed) he w^i^led fy^iilsefipr^ a of cummin 

seethe wh^h,|i^ 41^ Icf^t ^leeds ; such a patience he had, and 

settled^ spirit, to the least and most exact differences of 

ertusGS/* But inctrorib, iy, 453 Augmefith), he Says, ‘we 
should avoid the error of Antoninus Pius, and not be splitters of cum- 
min seeds in the sciences.’ [49] ©ret* : Probably a metaphor 

from hunting ; cf. the same phrase ip Essay xxii. I 109. The Latin 
has ‘ if he is slow in mental tran?^ * mentis transcursus/ 

in the Edition of 1397^?- 'n, * but curiously ' seems to be a mis- 
prin 4 .fosf * but not curiou^y ; ‘ see note at end of last Essay. 
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®f jpaction 

The Edition of 1612 resembltes dmt of 1^7. but adds U. 40-46. 

rThe knowledge of factions is not government ;yft it is b® neglerted ; 

^ and a man that wishes to ?ise innst, side with a 

modcratelv : i-iS- Th« wejflc^r faction is the ftware .compapt, and henu 
often victwous. Both in wars and in- factions the victorious side often 
subdivides ; jyid lieutenants rise to leeSter^ if they can tend, 
nothing, if they can only oppose. 15^33. .Traitors, m fa^ion find mdy 
foruivtuiess in success. Neutrality somfeUmes spnmfs ^om sclhshness^, 
ve^king* should, he neutral, and should see that ^ faction, 

are subordinated to the motion of the royal orb, 33-59d 

P* 75 * wl»« : Compare Machiavelli, Discourses, iii. 

27, ‘ if a prince believes ther^ is no xmy for him to keep his 
towns in obedience bpt by keeping up factions, it is a certain argu- 
ment of his weakness ; for being unable by force and courage to 
keep them under, He betakes himself to these pernicious arts, which 
in peaceable limes may palliate a litUe, but when troubles 
come. w:U assur^ly deceive him.’ [$] 'HTIilcfc ««;«» = WMch 

are oUum: advet^ge, and which men factions, 

nevertheless, i.e. in s^iteof their difference, agrie. [sJ 
Not 'commanding.' but 'setting in Oirier. ,[7] CorrenMon- 
A^nvm : Dealing in such ways as to correspond to or suit the 
natures of different individuals : Lat. ‘in coaxihg 8onciliatinf. and 
managing individuals.’ This is the meaning of correspond ^ 
corrcTfonde^cc in Shakespeare, »d poaaihly in 

Introduction, p. xlix., to • corres^ Tnft M.sbnry^ “ 

the art Of government into wisdom and t 4 bt— wisdom in planning. 

tact in negotiating; see Bsmy 1. ia6. [?] "**““ = .'J 

(5er. •common,’ •loWr.in birth; here, low in statx^ 

It is fdiflerent word from ‘mran’ signifying 'moderate, wWphh 

good to,ide a man’s L"’ 

himself when he \s placed, [itj ^ T ,» , „ 

^*P. 7? [143 Wlilcli, &c. ; From the Latin it would seem^^ 
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means, not fas irifglit l3(^,'aupposed^ ^ which faction,’ but 
• Whiioh man/ [14] C^ivotfi t/VVhire we use mai^c way ; so Hamlet. 
iv. 6. 32 (Quartos maki\, iSt. "'' paves a kind of path to ofike 
^through the mid« of JSactioi^*^ ; ^ the modern n^tiiical 

way/ [s^J i&c. ; This is of a piece with 

il^on'i 16 ^ views of human hiti'ure. and with his undue estinui- 
ticih of youth, so that he cannot make allowance for the natural 
ile’^opmeSU ihom yOuthful t^wness. Two of our modern states- 
JlhiBa would ' 4 isproV^ Bacon’s ‘hehke/ [36] SBelilc« : ^n all likeli- 
or hetiue. Ce. iry Hfe, with life, quickly. [37] 
Achi not , Pass. ; 'for acquiring something 
he ho again. V’ > See Essay xjcxyii. k 40, note. 

[38]' *t : palm.' Cf. the use of ‘bear it,* Essay xxvi. 1 . 23. 

P. 5 ^/ 139 ] "the metaphor seems ip be taken 

from which casts down pei- 

niAn^tly W hi Ihe balance. A sheep (Halliwell) or horse 
was smd tO be c^ when/^rmtfit«!if^^ Cf. tli^cacini^ 

vofe^. [st] : ‘A4 though he were one of us,' i.o. 

the ‘commons^ Cf. Machiavi^h j>iscaurses, iii. 27, * For, said he, 
-if in Fmnoe 'anf %nah^^ p^nonnee .himself of the King’s 

party, he would bfe sure to be ptipi^ed# , because it would imply 
th^t th#e wWs a party:^ainst the k%g/ £52] IieaRue ; Sec Essay 
XV, ' 1 . 4I6, "See Essay xv. 1. 52. 


Bull iftef^uts 

Th« Bdhibft of x6ia generally resembles that of 1597 ; but adds 

TliO^oBowi'ng are the ^ r 

/'■' ^ ^ FOR 

f, control efface and.' What is-hmie u^|racfeful than 

’'!|iilNeft|‘''gives the true rehsd» tO life, 
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Itevonmwordsweobeypublte" ». What « '' 

nninion. why not in carriage ' what >s artificial, haftfal,. 


Opinion, why not in carriage 
and mien? 

man that disregards de- 
00mm in trifling matters of 
daily life may be a great 
man, but you may be sure he 
is not a wise msra, except at 
fntergals. 

Virtue and wisdom, vpthout 
ceremony, are like foreign 
tongues, iffiot generally tmder- 
stood. 


Better paittt your cheeks and 
c-nrl yw hair, than .paint 
and curl your manners. • 


, The naan that can bW Ms 
mind to petty observations^ 
is not capable of great 
* thoughts. / 

s If a Li docs not turn the j- AffecUUsofi^fteAimngputre- 
feelings of people by force faction Pf ftaakness. 
of sympathy, and cannot 
• find them out by force of 
observation, he is of all men 
most foolish. 

6. Ceremony is but a transMtiOn 

of virtue into the vettiacular. 
tGo^lmanne.. 

introductum, i-ia. • over-re^nrd, suspicion. Aim at 

regard of cere.mony cquaff familiar with iofenprs, 

the mean i 3--^8. suspicion of Jattery, 

»d"?nS^W.nothcr 

w”f.ring his Bchanour 

easily, like his apparel, , 42-32^ ^ 

P c8 fal «t«fs« : Cf. Essajf iliU. I. [nl : The ^t. 

Mr. W^t .quotes 

C Grr*r««<W.h T60O and compares Pul*, Syn Sr<«/._ 

Lte mum cSimendatio esC -a beautUul face U a silent com- 

’"Tyo'fail A^W:: 'tasStumi* Latf'-erga te.’ ‘tewa.* 
t W^rLiil ‘ ^That Stafid upon forms ;* the Lat has mg^hio 
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, , , , . „ -, ' a ‘ ' „ 

foy^dl fo^lv font ti^il*/!i|jCijUcsiaoiS^ht but prov<irbs/ [26] Tli<‘r« 
IM, iScc, i/' TOfe uudbuhtedly a kind of artificial 

of wprds while j^aying 

tl>u inary coi>u|^ C^rlaiidy people, ^and 

^^iSwIi^i^ully iufltS^nc^s theiri , tfivA thi» is of singular use, if one can 
fjut |eafk the trick of it.' ('&t proqiul dubio modus artificiosoe 
^qullrsdaitt insinaattoms m verbis !|>siis, inter fonnulas communes, 
quilfioinmes reViWU feeso^t afficit ; qtii eximie alicui jdto- 

dest ^ quis €5U$ viam may be illustrated by Bacon’s 

^^dvionto Esse* ; - at“d^ lordship upon occasion 

happ*^J^^p: sl^chcs right. .^for there is no such 

^■ink||e|', aj 5 anapVigSf you handle it pra^/s in 
ifuapi tiftt sptttrt vidmri.t, |;o that a man 
ycyur countenance ; whereas you¥>lordship 
si^qUld^o it i^lliarly et oratimt'fida,* vol. ii, p. 42, and 

Intr^ucdc)4 >tiiv. 

. .8P. : Readlni^ss. to receive new impressions — 

heiKStelbve of new aoiq^fittatices ; se^ Intfciduciion, n, xlvji. [3e>] 

■ Mt conti'^liGn appea)^’®(o^^ In orrT<#^|rj show you 

do not flatter^ some mdepd^dence wbeneveif- f ou second 

artj^ne.*f take.'.ca.re not to 
get ii T^utatibn in compHraents and ceremonies.’ 

[433 'if tey«r : This ij, dwreviat^ fo sutflcicnt (as) 

Me 7 fer (b^ore)*' (46J here, ai iq the title of the 

Essa;y, fOr'den^;bil^tSb& of;r^^ sometime.^ 

(Sebmidt), butrljikj^teny/li^ in * biteoiSfting deport- 

meni^';p,s lb ii. 2. 200. 

[46j'€lli*^®ii£- '[47],''llilp»««oii : ICccl. 
xt,,4. fj ^3 Works, ii], 447, "‘'There is no greater 

ilbpedttn^t of Aciiod thi^i^n obwstrvance, of decency* 

(i4'||^c<^,v/,SU3id the tlccehey, which 'is time att^season. 

Behavioufse^ethto mb as a gm-niwnt of and tdmve the 

of ' d ^rmtsxu For it Ought "'id 1 »e made in fashion, it 
dqgbyb not to bo too <iurfous ; it ought td so as to set 

.“'ifhe mind, ■; and, 
^.iercise or 
thefollowliig ri'bte on this 
pht^^tf^^rd^ol’idce ^flSftqlt't 4 ;^certalh t%^' origin 

Of k||yii phf|^,Pt i libd'.' no :au&ofit3& in 

dmyiiaittttim peilectly analogous to 
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i point, namml. which is a ver^%jrent 
like It. iii. 2. 401 . ■ YoHamnosucli.i.yii 
you are rather point dfuUe iu yPW ,ai?< 


jputrem^ts.’ 


LIll 


Of ^aist 


The Edition of i6n iow not contain VL 34-3S, 

He ;' 11. 44-S> , , 

The are as follows , 

• fok ■ ' • .. 

I Praise U the' reflection of i. Fame is nbidntWf^ge*. but 

virtue' aWopo Judge:.' : , 

a ‘Praise Is the honour tSat »,;W}»t>as a good tnan.io do 
comes by a si>ontane^ wi&^fce sbvW 

3 iSr am bestowed by 3 - tame, id^jarivOr, 

: but 1, I# igbu and lets everythmg 

jjraises are everywhere , U?e sCwid smlta 

4. tC" has 4. Cb^n 

^ somcth 1 g''divine‘in it. For 

how else ' ihouW so many .rtt^nf .for the,, “iddle. ^t 
heads join one purpose. y lor the highest no a 

" ' ■' ','#1 •■>'•... , 

5 Wontfcr not if common people S- 

...yf ■■' ‘ tante thaji;realities. V .j 


sp«^ xpore safely. 


ap4 duraoie, 

■sfrom* 


ini^rc 4 l^^«r 80 |»» praistd. . 

aliyf an iojbuy, ^r4lv # praise tnemscivo 

44’757*1 * 
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[i] Mwt varies 'with the reflecting 

and it tnc;^ie or less original. 

[53 Jf «Mt : Goes >^^th ' understand no und*erstanding of many 
of the best virtues;’ introduebbn; cxljd^i. [9] : 

•’Appearances resembfi®^ fd|tues»'^ fraj ♦ Possibly liere 

• distinction ' in any' ; Lat. • dignitatis/ But mostly used of 
the distinction of high birth; cf. V. iv. 8. 95. [13J Wc-rlp- 

&c. : Ect^U viV I. [20] &c. : 'Will have ready for 

use ceitain epithets common to you and to others,’ &c. [22] Arrh- 
llifcttcrer : Cf. Essay xxvii. 1 . 180. 

P. 82, [18] ilnuiwrC ; As Phocion did {North, p. 625) ; who, 
his speech met with, unanimous praise and app^o^'al from tlie 
Athenian assembly, said, ‘Alasl hath noisome evil thing slipped 
my mouth unawares?’ For the use of the noun, cf. Ii.ssa.y xxiv. 

1 . 40. [26] Out.wf, &c. t Ashamed, dashed from his ordinary 

look of complacency; cf- Essay j^ii. i 38. [27] &c. : 

“Xhe flatterer will praise you, scorning and defying your own con- 
apiousness of your defects.' [30] 4&c. : ‘To praise 

>>y, teaching.' Mr. Wright quotes a similar passage from Pliny's 
Eeiiifs, 18, ‘To teach a ruler what he should be is a task 
noble' indeed, but onefolis, and almost presumptuous ; but to praise 
a W(Mhy iijlcr. ahd th^ as a watch-tower, a 

tordfi to guide the steps 6# posterity, this is- equally useful aiijl yet 
has no totK^’ of 'arrogaiice.’ [js] &c. ; Tac. 

Agric&la, 43^ The ca»use Oit. AgricOla'^ peril lay not m any charge 
or cotjjplaint of having Injuitd anybody, but in an emperor who was 
a foe to Virtue, in bih eii^ t<mown» hnd in that worst dnas of ene- 
mies-fhe men that praise.' [36] l^mOk : So in Theocritus, fdy/E. 
xif, 24; Mt in id. ix. 30, it is : a blister on The tongue.' [3^1 
; Not in the sense of ‘ought.' but apparently used to 
express an opinion not entertained by. but qxioled bf, the writer. 

iii.^* i47« ‘ i bear it shauH be talked ;hbout that while my 
Lord was, ha Ireland, I reveled some him’ ; ib. p. 

i4«, ‘ Goujkin, \ hear it. but I believe it nOt, that you yWtf do some 
ill office to fey I:X)Jd;*<^f ' efl 5 A. Grammar, Par, 328. [37 J 

Une’iii • When a Nfefe fe? is emphasised by being made 

antecedent^ a RehnPr^||c'’seh^lbm use thp' Possess.-. Ihflex. with the 

..anthcedtehi* '* ■ 

As life praising. , Pkr, 356. [#] , - 
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Because in extolling one’s profefijSbn one iS^Srage?*(>nBelf by^^-, 

plication, as its nnwQrtfey rep»|Si^ia:tivev^' , 

catching and Clerks j 1« 9*^* ; •/' 

|> 83. [54] l«®r« ir^<^': *^he Latin fl^tens iHly, * if 

one duly weighs mi!,ttets; it Will be fonud diat high spoftniation iS, 
not amiss, mixed with political action/ [56J ,®8iiil| i Lat. bo 
does not fear to say.* 


LIV 

®{ ITatar^IorH 

The Edition of idtn does not contain lU i6»ai, ^ that— b(!^ {, 
11. 26-28, ' in “another 11. 32-35, 'in fame--ostentation j, IJ. 

59^61. . ' / 

rVain-glory must needs be factious, violent, and futile Yet in 
it is useful fur producing rumours ; m wars and 
for the purpose of siimulating acn^ ; and oa. 

1-42 lam speaking of the lawful arts of ostentation. 

but from magnaminrty and discretion, theart^cont- 

.eS v 4 'tt-«krriou<j man aretheSfcorp 

slaves 


ffnm vinitv but from magnaiuinMy auu. 
mending oneself by commeudiug.mvals, ^ 

©{•wise men, the admiration of the, parasites, and the 

of their owii vaunts, l . 

P 84. 1 4] Alan®, 3fcc. ; i^e. Whatever thoves either by its^elf or 
through some means more powerful thao ilie vaittgtorious 
fsl Werer ; For the idio&i, see note ssa Etsa) h*. t 43' M ^ 
Does not denote the object that ‘ goeth alone,' but is used indefi- 
nitely (as in 'bear it,' Essay xxvi. *3). W- that, the phrase means 
' carry the day.' Cf. Coriolanus, ii. a.- 4,; and Sehtoidt giydsnine 
other instances. It is fair to say, honjlyeri that the ^t.; trans. 
takes it literally, ‘ tumlverterel the wlu^e machine. But 
does not mean nitin and the Latin tt^s. sometimes mts^ , 
vernacular En^sb i see Essay xxii. 88. [4 

see itMoy jdviii. 1. 12. [7] Bravery i Bpas^ing (see. If ' 

Vt) stands dpon le. depends on, compari^s. No o"*^*”®* 
withoui himself Xen^ 

opposed to,:B!flitary in. 1. a^ below. , M, W**"* The reS^nce 
generally gjtp' i|*iot*ii. 48. but it is mpre likely to 1» xicxv i* 
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356 , 

,1 As AkiHades did, playing off 

P* ^6' rtVi airainst one another. [24I 

the Athet^ns and no means always) used by 

Somedm^X« ^ .pride, haugh.,- 

Sbakespeare m a bad sense, ^ 

ness,' Of inion,, and ^ 1 gudgeon, this opinion. 

popular, ill-grounded nouons toe. [a6] MIH- 

of Vcnuo. i. a. loa 1 j .'subject to 

t^y: Gf. Esooy Apparently a • combina- 

expense and nsk. [29] ^ ^ to forbid our mtcr- 

tion,’ U>e d^bOnund use of to- ^ ^ 

prttogltaa 'A^to'f"'®; ^Jt^.ring that poets and sculptors Iiave 
i. IS. The r^ginal. philosophers, in the very 

desiredfame .eontmue^ Then a^ g,„ty, do they not 

books that theytwnte abpnt the du y^^ ^ , Boor Ate., &c. ; 

write their own names ^.jrii Aristotle and Galen as 

Bacon appears to , tonty babblers,' Works, iii. 53* '• und 

■ deserters of for neglecting the researches 

is especially Mi^iant w - Iseraclitus, Pcmocritus, Pytlia- 

,of the older; Greek phdiW^j^^^^'p^ iii. 35-. 

.goras, Ana»«0I«, philosoplier Anstotle, that 

. And herein I count a S^ffe^cc and contradiction towards 

did proceed m such a sp^^trrf dff ^^^ ^^,,^i„g/oUOroers and 

aU'ahUquity, . . ■ also kPhrir, iv. y-T®- The 

disciflts ho took iho mg hitween the Sophists and Plato, Ans- 
only Wence, says “ ^ „ore pompous and digni- 

toUe..Zeno,&c.,wasto the Ron.an 

fied.' When on the muntoUon^^ shipwreck, then the systems 
Erapi^te human learning h ^ ^ material, 

. of Aristotle and Plato, f;.^';f;/J:f;„sorvod.‘ [35] 

fioaUd on iho waves of hmo the absence of opportum- 

boroat PurKtt""*"! and the consequent necessity of 
ties of dissecting ^is;^tions of the lower animals, he 

drawing inferences ^ Por the explanation of the 

made several „ he 'had recoBWe to'the doctrine of 

causes of health four, and ftbm the mixture of these 

dements of which ** The reputation of Galen wM 

deduces the secon^ his theories met with, 

establista^ upto.th* «to that he has left us but 

andbispas^on for theorr ^nf^,^ % „„hounded infli&nce 

few -^ descriptions of dia^ • • • 5 
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which the authority of this great and learned physician txetcised • 
over the minds of his successors unquestionably con^bitted to 
retard the progress of medicine.* Chambers' Biogr, Diciiotiafy. 
[37 j» (erroneously printed l»«liolclen in text) : For 

' beholden ; ' see Sh. Grammar ^ Par.* 372. , The meaning is, ‘ 
‘Virtue was never so far indebted to human nature that she re-/ 
ceive-d her due glory, not through any efforts of her own (i.e. not 
at first hand), but direct from human nature (i#e. at second hand)/ 
[38] MEi* : For ' its ; ’ see Essay xxxvi, 1. 4. [39] Cicero, 

&G. ; Abuhdant proof might be given to show the vain-glory of 
C'icero. He urges the historian Lucceius {Epist ad Earn. v. 12) to 
make the most of his achievements, and to devote to them a separate 
treatise. * I beg you most earnestly to embellish idy deeds, even 
though you pass the limits of your own judgment, amd herein to- neg- 
lect the rules of history. ‘ But the worl« of Lucceius have perished, 
and Cicero owes his fame rather to his eloquence than to this or 
othv^r specimens of vain-glory. [39] : is perhaps acctised 

of 'ostentation,' because, after applying himself to Natural Philo- 
sophy, he deserted it for the more lucrative pursuit of politics, in 
which he amassed nearly two and a half millions of our money. Buf 
possibly Bacon may be referring to the grandiose nature of Seneca's 
style. Cf. Essay v. 11. i and 7. [39] jPliwIu* : the Younger ^ he 
is ac#iised of ‘ostentation,’ perhaps as contrasted with Pliny the 
Elder, his uncle, and father by*adoption, because, while the latter 
devoted himself to Natural History, the former studied rhetoric, 
and left no works behind him but Epistles and a Panegyric^pon 
Trajan. [41] Ucclittfcrii : That which seeled or isealed ap^tures 
in a room so as to keep out the draughts. The word was applied 
(t) to the planking of a floor ; (2) to the wainscotting of the sides ; 
{3) to the roof or ‘upper seeling.’ We now apply the word ‘ ceil- 
ing' to none but (3) the ‘ upper seeling.’ ipThe modern spelling has 
probably arisen from an erroneous notion that the word is derived 
from Fr. del, tilt, canopy, tester' (Wedgwood). [44J : 

Histories, ii. 80 : ‘ He had a kind of art of setting forth to the best 
advantage aU that he had said or done.’ The original is ' diceret 
ageretque, ' a nd it seems to refer specially to the rhetorical skill of 
Mucianus. [49] : i.e, concessions. [51] llPlimiiiii : 

Letters, 17 ; lt>osely quoted, ‘ wittily ' means * ingeniously.* 

e. 86. [56] Xa tliaf : i.e. * In that (which) you commend.’ For 
the thought, cf. Essay xxxii. 1. 41. [59] CHerloa* : See 1. 6, ctoove* 
VOL II. S 
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LV 

IS^cputation 

This Essay, though omitted in the Edition of 1612 a.d,, is con- 
tained in the MS. of that edition. 

[To win honour— which is the mean between obscuring honour and straining 
after honour — let a man be the first to perform some great werk : let him 
content all classes : avoid dfegraceful failiwes ; out-shooi competitors witli 
their own bow ; entertain discreet servants ; and give glory rat Iter to Provi- 
dence thaji to himself, i-aS. The degrees of honour art', first, among sove- 
reigns, (i) fgunders, {2) legislators, (3) liberators, (4) defenders or en- 
largers ot th^ empire, (5) good kings ; secondly, among .subjects, (i) 
partners of the royal cares, (2) great generals, (3) favourites, (4) compe- 
tent officers of state. A rare honour is that of dying by ^.*jf-devotion 
for one’s country, 28-63.} 

P.,87. [1] Wiuninjr : The Latin has ‘the true and properly 
so-called winning;- 6f honour,' and the M.S. in.serts ' true ' before 
* winning?.' The meani»!p: is, ‘ .some people give an cxriggf'jrated irn- 
eptession ; others give an impaired intj:)ressit)n, of their merits ; the 
true winning of honour consists in giving an irni)res.sion not exagge- 
rated, but also not , impaired ; ’ i.e. ‘without dteadvantage.' 13] 
: He;re and in 1. ii, 'aim at,’ Lat. * venantur,' ' hunt after ; ’ 
.of. JBssay i. 1. 3. *' 

P. 88. [13] V«mper : Mix; i.e. 'blending actions that please 
the I’ch with actions that please the j^oor, and so of other* classes. 
[15] ; First, ‘ hou-se-worker ' (A r//;/ being connected 

with the German haum, and derived from the old verb buan, to 
inkabit) ; then, * the manager of a house ; ' then, the rnanager of 
anything, with a notion of thrift and care. The word economist 
is Qscactly similar in derivation and meaning. [19] : 

1 cannot find another instance of 'breaking jK^nour upon a per- 
son.' Either (i) 'broken' is here u.sed for 'gained,' and is the 
Pass. Partic. of ‘to broke;' or (2), It is a short way for saying, 

‘ honour that is gained by breaking, as it were, a lance upon an 
riintagoi:\^st, or breaking on (as breakers) in. the sense of encroaching 
an others;* or (3), which is perhaps best, honour is used in two 
senses, first of praise which is gained \ but secondly of*a. man's 
reputation or character, which, vrithout competition, remains an 
imdlij^Iiind dull diamond, but, by sharp collisions with competftors. 
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is broken into sparkling facets. • The Latin has ‘honour that is» 
comparative and depresses others.’ Compare, as an illustration of 
Bacon’s carrying his own counsels into effect, the passage in his 
1608 A.D., Life, vol. iv. p. 46, in which he records a re-^olu- 
lioh, ‘ To win credit cornparate to the attorney ,^in Joeing more short, 
round, and resolute.’ See Introduction, p. xlix. [23} : 

* All one's reputation flows YrdmThd'tkIk of one’s household.' Q. 
Cic. Dc Petit. Consul, v. 17 (W.) Compare- t]ie saying, ‘No man 
is a hero to his valet,’ and Hegel’s criticism on it : ‘The reason is, 
not that Ike one is not a hero, but that the other is a valet.' [25] 
l.>«>'C‘lurinifK' : Making cl<!hr (not, as in modern English, ‘assert- 
ing’). The Latin has ‘if a man is seen to set this object before 
liirnself ; ' so *1116 meaning is ‘ by making it clear *by his objects 
(ends) that he seeks merit, «S:c.’ [28] ^See Essay xl. 1. 

43- [ 29]*!fl»r«littllin}{r» &c. ; Machiavelli has a different ‘mar- 

shalling,’ Discourses, i. 10: ‘Among all excellent and illustrious 
men, they are most praiseworthy^ who have tieen the chief, estab- 
li,s)ier.s of religious and divine wor.ship ; in the second place, are 
they who have laid the foundations of any: kingdom or common- 
wealth ; in the third, those wLo, having the command of great aif» 
inies, have enlarged their own or the dominion of their country ; in 
tlie next, learnceJ’ men of all sciences, according to their several 
studi|:s and degrees ; and last of all (as being infinitely the greatest 
number), come the artificers aaci mechanics, all to be commended^^ 
as they are ingenious or skilful in their professions.’ [30J Are ; A. 
comnion construction ; see Sh. Grammar, Par. 412. [32] 

iiittii : Ottoman I., born a.d. 1259, the foundei; of the dynasty 
now reigning at Constantinople. From hini the Turkish enlpire is 
said to have received the appellation of ‘Ottoman Porte.’ [32] 
Xwmuel : The ‘ Sophy of Persia,' <,0.^ Essay xliii. 1. 12. His life is 
given in North’s Plutarch, Additions, p. ^6. > 

P. 89. [36] ISwdiiifuir : ' After times looked l^ck fondly to 
hhidgar’s Law, as it was called ;’ sec Green’s Short History, See., p. 
54, where the ‘ Law ' is described. [36] ; Mr. 

Wright quotes from Bacon’s miscellaneous works, ' Alphonso the 
Wise (the ninth of that name), King of Castile, compiled tlye Digest 
of the Laws of Spain intituled the Siete Partidas, an excellent work, 
which he finished in seven years.’ Siefe Pariidas, ‘seven parts.' 
Y41I : Delivered the empire from the civil ^^wars 

that followed the d,eath of Nero. [41] AwreUai»tt»i : Ei^^^eror 
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•^in 270 A.D., repelled the Suevi, defeated the Marcomanni, regained 
the obefiiience of Spain, Oaul, and Britain, and conquered Zenobia. 
But perhaps Bacon may mean the good Aurelius, associated as 
cmpferor in i6i A.D., who was seven times saluted as Imperat^^if for 
his victories. [41] ^THcioiiortca* : With the imperial sanction, 
liberated Italy from the dominion of Odoacer, 493 a.d., and was 
acknowledged King of Italy. [42] VouTth Ended the 
long wars between the Romanists and l^otcstants in France, and 
signed the Edict of Nantes, 1598. [55] X'avourltew; It 

might be thought that the low place assigned to favourites 
here would have displeased Buckingham. We have seen that, 
in Essay xxxvi. 1 . 42, Bacon advocates the political utility 
of favourites iXi a higher sense than here ; and {Esstfv xx. 1 . 61) he 
left unpublishecf a oontraiit in the MS. between * Councils of State 
to which Princcai’ are [solemnly] married,' and ‘Councils of 
gracious persons recomiUjCnded chiefly by flattery and affection, ‘ 
probably because the contrast would have offended Buckingham. 
The explanation of the low plac« of favourites here is probably to 
be found in the fact that Bacon would call Buckingham, and Buck- 
ingham would call himself, not a mere favourite, but a particefs 
curarum. It is true that in 1616 Eacon {Life, vi. 14) says to 
Buckingham, * You are now the King's favourite, so voted and so 
esteemed by all.’ But in his exposition of the duties of a faifurite 
Bacon declares that a favourite Hi, tlie King's shadow, the first of 
the King's ministers in Jbe royal eye, and ‘a continual sentinel to 
give*'him true intelligence,’ It would appear, therefore, that in this 
formal list of the degrees of honour, Bacon purposely avoids using 
the word favourite (which was gradually assuming an invidious 
signification) to denote the position that would be claimed by Buck- 
ingham : and he explains the low sense in which he uses the term in 
such a way as to show that he could not be referring to his patron, 
who is included in the first class — ^the ministers; or * right hands * 
of the Prince. 

P. 90. [63I : Said to have persuaded his countrymen 

at Rome to refuse an exchange of prisoners, with this result that, 
instead of being liberated^ be voluntarily returned to his Cartha- 
ginian prison, where he was tortured to death. See Horace, Odes^ 
ill. 5. But the stoiy of the torture rests on very doubtful evidence. 
[63] MieojII : Devoted themselves to deOthin battle, one in34o B.c.« 

Ih 3^3 B.C, ; cf. VirgU, ri. ^ 
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LVI 

©f gjulikatttre 

The Antitheta on the Words of the Law aA : — 

• FOR. AGAINST. 

I. Once quit the letter of the i. The sense of single words 
law, and you become a con- must be gathered from the 
jecturer, not an interpreter. sense of the whole passage, 

a. Quitting the letter of the law, 2. The worst ^tyranny is the 
the j#dge transforms himself tyranny that tortures law. 
into a law-giver. 

flThis Essay may be illustrated by Bacon*s Speech to Justice 
Hutton, Life, vi. p. 201 ; see also Introduction, pp. cxxv. dxxvi. 

(JutlRcs are the interpreters of law; they should possess the sober rather 
thaii the brilliant virtues ; eswcially must they have integrity. A single 
unjust judge is a fountain of evils, i-iS. In his dealings with suitors, a 
judge should avoid delays, and suppress fraud, litigation, andoppresrion ; 
he ^ould never strain laws nor revive obsolete penalties, but should 100k 
mA-cifulW on the offender, thou^ severely on the ext^ple of the offence, 
23-54. Towards the advocates he should show patience and auention, 
without any touch of vanity ; he must be_ dignified and impartial, adive 
to ability and to misconduct, never wranglittg and yet never domin^ring, 
54-89. As for the hangers-on of the court, he must control them, wnether 
they be sowers of suits between individuals or of quarjels between courts, 
or whether they be perverters of justice or pxacters oi fees ; butflet him 
respect tried and able servants, 89-116. As to the Sovereign and the 
State, he must remember that the law their safety for its object, and 
that cases directly interesting none but individuals may indirectly be of 
public interest. Policy is to law what the spirit is to the sinews ; judges 
are lions, but Hons under Solomon's throge. Yet they have a high 
responsibility, the lawful use of law, XX7-Z4Z.] 

P. 91, [6]'^ro»oauc« : Here, to speak solemnly or officially ; 
used of owtcles, spirits, and especially of judges, Macbeth, v. 3. 5 ; 
Loriolanus, iii. i. 209 ; Macbeth, i. 2. 64. [6] allow : Lat. 

* prsetextu,' ' by means, of the pretext.’ We generally say ‘ under, 

not tjie guise, or show.* [8] Witty : Ingenious ; see EssayXw, 
1. 54. ‘ More to be revered than to be applauded' 

Here, sl%htly ' deviating from the ordinary Eiissabethan mj^fiing^ 

* fit to be applauded, ’ the word approaches the modem meamng, 
‘likely to be aoplauded (unreasonably).' * [9] 
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* delibe'fativum,’ 'deliberate;’ see Essay xviii. 1. 75. [ii] : 

Dent, xxvii. 17. [12] Iflciire-stone : 'Boundary stone.' Nares 

gives also 'mere-tree,' and quotes 3penser, Faerie Queene, iii. gi 46, 
using the old word 'roeare'* (A.-S. mcare or gemeere) — 

And Hygate made the mcare thereof by west. 

[13] CapitMl ; ‘Chief.’ [17] italonion : Prcw. xxv. 26, 'A 
righteous man falling down before the wicked is as a trou'filed foun- 
tain and con*upt .spring.’ 

F*. 92. [24] i^crii»tar« : Amos v. 7. [36] To mako : Not, 

as in modem English, but ‘in making,' Sh. Cramihar, Par. 31^6. 
[38] &c. Prov. XXX. 33, ' The wringing of the nose bringeth 

forth blood,’ [42] Torture: See Antitheta aboVe. [46] 

* &;C, ' ; 'He shall rain snares upon them,* Psalm xi. 6. 

[49] Of long* : i.e. From a long time back, Sh. Grammar, If'ar. 
167, [50] jru#liri*», &c. : ‘ It is a judge's Vjusiness (to note) not 

only facts, but the circumstances of the facts.’ 

.• P. 93. [57] : Psalm cl., ' Praise him upon the 

nvell-tuned cymbals ; praise him upon the load cymbals.’ There 
apjxMrs to be an implied contrast between a load judge and a rcr//- 
luihd judge. [60] : IVorhs, vi. p. 202, * I'hat you 

affect not the opinion of pregnancyMnd expedition by an impatient 
and. catching hearing of the counsellors at the bar.' [60 ] Cunrrlt : 
Conoeption, understanding ; cf. Essay vi. 1. 105. [63] Ulrrrf 

tli« 'This is a vague phrase and capable of a sinister 

constrhetion, espccialljtiwhen read by the light of the judicial re- 
cords of the seventeenth century. But it may point to the growing 
importance which began to be attached, about Bacon’s time, to the 
function of the judge as the depository of the laws of evidence. The 
necessity for such laws w£is only just discovered, and was due to the 
separation (which now began to l)c established) between the offices 
of juror and witness (see Coke, /nst. iii, 163.)’^ [67] C»!l€n'.r : 

Vam*-glory. [68] Willing:uea» : "Wishfulncss. [68] To liewrt 
In hearing, Sh. Grammar, 356. [69] ; Equable, con- 
tinuous, steady; Lat. 'aequabills.* [79] : ‘Wins;’ 

in Lat* the word meant 'keeps.' Hence*^ 'keeps its grownd,' or, 
as here, ‘ wins.* We still speak of a report's obtaining \n this sense. 

* For this note, as for several others, I am indebted to Mr. H. H. Asquith* 
felkiwef Balliol College, Oxford. 
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(81 ] Comeelt : Here apparently used almost in the .modem 
sense. The Lat. has * opinion/ See 1 . 6o above. [82] Civil ; 
Here used apparently in the modem sense. Lat, ‘ moderata.' [85] 
Cfiop : ' Change or bandy words wiyi see Essay xxxiv. 1 . 68. 

P. 94. [92] Voot-psico : A *foc7t-pace‘ is (Nares) a mat, and 
here it seems to mean the carpet or raised floor on which the seat of 
justice is placed. [93] rnrprl«*« : ‘ Border^’ perhaps the margin 
taken before a town or building, all round it, pro prensum. [97] 
l^ollinn' : Originally ‘ cutting the hair from the head or poll 
hence ‘stripping,’ ‘ plund^fering.’ ‘Catch-pole’ seems to be derived 
from ‘catohing’ and ‘polling.’ [102I JiurUaictloi* : Such 
ciuarrels occupy a i:)rominent place in Bacon’s mind, owing to 
( ioke’s having encouraged an indictment of praeiaiunire against the 
officers the ( ’hanceiy for giving relief in equity after judgment 
in ilu; King’s Bench, Life, v^2^6. Cf. Life, vi, 36, * The harmony 
of justice is then the sweetest when there is no jarring about the 
jurisdiction of their courts ; which methinks wise men cannot differ 
u])on, their tme bounds are for the most part so truly known.* 

[ J02] Amici, &c, : ‘ Not truly friends of the Court, but parasiti?s 
of the Court.’ [109] l*ollcr : sed. 97 above. [119] : 

‘ Not in the laws of the Twelve Tables, but in Cicero, De Legihus. 
iii. 3. 8 (W.) ' For a description of their contents, first publisi^d in 
449*B.C., of Antiquities, Lex Duodecim Tabularum, 

P.95. [124] &c. : Sgg^^^Qduetion; p. cxxyi., for 

Bacon’s opposition to Colcc. in a matter of this kind. §ut Sir 
Thomas More {Utopia, p. 60, Arbcr’«- Teprinl) seems to have con- 
demned Bacon by anticipation : ‘ Another giueth'the kyng» counsel 
to endaunger vnto his grace the judges of the Realme, that he maye 
haue them euer on his side, and that they maye in euerye matter 
despute and reason for the kynges, right. Yea and further to call 
them into his palace and to require thenf there to argue and discuss© 
his matters in his owne presence. So there shal be no matter of his 
so openlye wronge and vnjuste, wherein one or other of them .... 
wil not fynde some hole open to set a snare in . • • • '^en the 
judges may be bolde to pronounce on the kynges side.’ [129] 
llciitiion : The Latin omits ‘reason,’ and has * the consequence 
tliercq^ may trench to reasons of State.’ Either ' reason is out of 
place, or it means (like the Latin word ‘ratio’) the ‘principle.’ 
[ 156] ariittt : ‘ So that.' Or else, if ‘ that ’ is a Pronoun, it may be 
irregularly put for 'which move .with one another/ the full con- 
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^structicp being, 'which move — one moves with the other/ Sh. 
Grammar, Par. 248. Compare Essay Xxii. 1. 59, [137] Xiow» : 
Life, vol. vi. p. ffloa, ‘ Rem^ber with yourself that the twelve 
Judges of the realm are as Jhe twelve lions under Salomon's throne ; 
they must be lions, iJut yet lions under the throne ; they must show 
their stoutness in elevating and bearing up the throne.’ To appre- 
ciate the full force of this metaphor, we must remember Bacon's 
' Salomon ’ was the monarch who said ; * Do I male the judges ? 
Do I mak the bishops ? Then, God's wauns, I mak whai likes me 
much, both Law and Gospel.' [144] ApoMtl« : i Tim. i. 8. 

This Essay contains nothing about the use of the ‘torture/ 
except the implied condemnation in the words ‘ there is no worse 
torture than the*, torture of Laws.’ Of Bacon’s conduct in the 
torture of Peachara Mr. Wright says {AdiK of Learning, xxxv. ), 

' There is proof in hip own letters that he engagedin the proceeding 
with reluctance, and that the step was taken against his advice.' 
It would pleasant to be able to assent to this charitable verdict. 
But in the year 1619 we find Bacon writing to the King {Life, vol. 
vii. p. 77}, ‘ If it may not be done othenv'ise, it is fit Peacock be 
put to torture. He deservetk it as well as Peackam did.* This 
seems manifest approval ; I have not been able to find evidence of 
reluctance. 


LVII. 

eSf Stnger 

is to be limited — since It is a Stoical boast to talk of extinguLshing it. 
The habit of anger may be mitigated by ruminating on its effects, and 
on its effeminacy. If angry, men must the anger of scorn and not 
of fear, 1-25. The causes of anger are sensitiveness, suspicion of con- 
tempt, and of loss of reputation. The remedy for the last cause is to 
have a reputation of stout texture, and, generally, to persviade oneself 
that revenge can be gained by delay, 3^43. If you must be angry, 
avedd saying or doing anything that may irreparably mar business. To 
raise or appease anger, choose a man’s irritable or calmer moments, smd 
rouse or lull in him the suspicion of contempt, 45-65.] ” 

Anger is used, throughout this Essay, in the only sense fn which 
the ancients recognised it — as the passiunAte feeling excited by 
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wrongs done to oneself t * a short madness.’ Bacon does no| touch 
on the virtuous anger (called by Bishop Butler ‘resentment’), ex- 
cited not by wrong done to oneself but by wrong. ^ Of this virtue 
Battftlt seldom or never speaks, nor does ^e appear to have formed a 
clear conception of it. To him, then, Anger is* a natural imperfec- 
tion, to be checked but winked at, like Usury, ‘for the hardness of 
men’s hearts.’ See Introduction, p. cxlviii. Note the Machiavellian 
view — of men as instruments, and policy as a game of chess — in 
the instructions how to (1. 55) raise anger in another. See Intro- 
duction cxxxvii. • 

P. 96. [i] Brarery: ‘An ostentatious attempt;’ see Essay 
xi. 1. 54. [2]^tolc» : See Note on Essay v, 1. a. [2] Oracle* : 

Epist. Ephes. ii. 6. [4] Bare and ia time The Latin has 

' quousqu# et quamdiu,’ ‘ how far and how long.’ Hence ‘ race’ 
may possibly mean ‘course,' *scoi)e,’ Or is it a misprint for 
‘place?’ [14] Seneca: De Iraf\. 1. (W.) ; 'upon that (upon 
whith) it falls.' [15] Scripture : Luke xxi. 19. [x8] A.nim»i»<|ue* 
ike. : ‘And they spend their lives in the wound.’ Virgil, Georgies,* 
iv. 238. • 

P. 97. [21] Men : There is an emphasis on as distinguished 
from women above. ‘ Only ’ seems to mean ‘ at all events if they 
must be angry.’ The Lat. has, ‘ So, if they happen to be angry, men 
(if aHeast they intend to rememjter their dignity) must beware, &:c. 
[32] Construction : Interpretation. [38] Of tlio toacb, &c. : 

‘ I'he opinion that one’s reputation is touched or tainted by 
the insult.* Compare 'speech of touch,' Essay xxxii. 1. 49. [40] 

ConHttlvo (erroneously printed Oon»nlvo in \ext) : Ganzalo; 
Hernandez de Cordova, sumamed the Great Captain, was born 
near Montilla in 1453. He was the cause of the capture of 
Granada, and expelled the French from Naples in 1497 ; he died, 
neglected by Ferdinand, in iSiS- hlfe charge touching duels 
(1613 A.D.) Bacon says, 'it were good that men did harken unto 
the saying of Consalvo. the great and famous commander, that 
was wont to say, a gentlemans honour should be de tela crasstore, 
of a good strong warp or web, that every little thing should not 
catch in it.’ In 1613 A.D., Chamberlain, speaking of ' the many 
private guarrels of great men,’ mentions five recent or impending 


* ^ee also the account of Plato. Rep. 'll®; 9' senSm 

of the Platonic iirteowpoi is almost exactly Butler s sett 
in a military dreSS. 
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duels p-iHong the nohility. In 1616 A.D., Bacon quotes the king as 
^ying (Li/i, vol. vi. p. 109), * I come forth and see myself nobly 
attended, but I know not whether any of them shall live four-and- 
twenty hours.’ [46] C 4 fnt»in : Hold back. [49] l»r<JlWr ; 

Proper or peculiar to one per';on,’ i.e. 'personal.' The Lat. has 
* peculiar to him whom we are assailing.’ 


LVIII ” 

'Ficissitulits of 

Machiavelli' ii. 5) has a section on the. thesis that 
•Tlie variations of Religions and Languages, with the accidents of 
Deluges and Plagues, have been the cause that many great things 
are forgotten.’ • 

* (Al! novelty is but oblivion. In the nerpetual flux of matter, the great 
winding-sheets of oblivion are not such partial caUiniitics as conflagrations 
' and droughts, but deluges and earthquakes, which, sparing none but the 
ignorant inhabitants of the mountains, leave notie to describe the past ; 
as probably happened in some deluge of the West Indies, '.rhe jealousy 
^of .sects is rarely h cause of oblivion, 1-45. Some vast and coiiiplete ro- 
. volution of the heavenly bodie.s might po.ssihly bring about, n<it atj exact, 
but a general recurrence of things ; and the influence of comets aveaiis 
investigation. In v.'eather there appears probability of recurrence, 45-60. 
Sect.s arise in cjuarrelsome, irreligious, and ignorant times ; hut they do 
ijot affect the Slate, .ns long ns they arc .speculative and not practically 
popular. They are .sj)rcad by -signs, perstiasron, and force ; and arc best 
met by reformation 01 abuses and by conciliation, 69-106. Wars seemed 
toynove from east west ; but it is safer to say, from the more martial 
north to the south. uTiey naturally follow the decay and increase of em- 
pires. the improvident multiplication of barbarous populations, and the 
degeneration of a warlike state, 107-15*. Weapons, e.g. fire-arms, recur, 
the points of Improvement being range, force, and commodiousness, 151- 
Jtyi. The cbnduct of wer has tended to increase tru.st in art rather than 
. in numbens, *72-180. States, too, have their youth and age, and so has 
learning. 'The thought of such revolutions makes us giddy ; existing 
descriptions of them are fabulous and worthless, 180-192.] 

P. 99. [1] Salomon : £!cc/. i. 9. [2] IPlato : Phetdo, 72 fi'. 

[3^ Sontowco : Used now of a condemnation, hut once of any 
authoritative statement. The Lat. meant ' opinion.' [5 ] 

XjOtlio : i.e. Besides the fabulous river of Lethe from which the 
jg^hpsts drank ^oblivion in the infernal regions, there is also a power 
of nhlivion above. [6] Jki»trolofror : I do not know wfio is 
BWSant. The Lat. has an 'abstruse and little-known astrologer.' 
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[12] inatt«^r : i.e. * 77itf well-known element called ifiatter;* 

so ‘ the land,’ ‘ the air.’ [15] l!n[«»r«ajr : ‘ Utterly see Essay iii» 

I. [16] l^liaetoii ; The child of the sun who aspired to 
drive his father's chariot and perished* in the^ attempt. See Ovid, 
Afet, ii. Perhaps Racon attaches tome physical interpretation to the 
myth. Otlierwise it is hard to understand why he quotes it, appa- 
rently as a fact of history. [17] Bliait : i Ewings xvii, xviii. [18] 
Partlcnlar : Partial. 

1\ loti. I23] : So Machiavelli, above. [31] 

AtUimtit«i : Idato, Tiincetts, 25 D. fssJ l^artic-ular : Used as in 
1. 18, above. [36] The word means ‘mountains.’ [40] 

]fl4tc1iiavtfl : Discourses, ii. 5, ‘So diligent and zealous was 
Saint Gregory and other moderators of the Christian religion in 
abolishing; the superstitions of the Gentiles, that they caused the 
works of all the poets and historians to be burned which made any 
mention of them ; they threw down their images and idpls, and 
rl(.’Stroyed all that might affect the least memory of paganism.’ [45] 

: Succeeded Gregory the Great, A.D. 604, Milraak 
{Latin Christianity, vol. ii. p. 120) describes the reaction, but al%0 
its defeat : ‘ The old Roman attachment to their majestic edifices, 
and even to the stately images of their ancient jgods, struggling suc- 
cessfully against their Christian reverence for their jpontifff but 
yielding to the most credulous Christian superstition.’ [46] €Jlol»© : 
As one s]x',aks of the ‘ starry s{>berc,’ so Racon of the * superior 
globe,’ where ‘outer globe' would be more logical. [48] 
yt^wr ; Mr. Wright quotes an extract from Blunderville’si?A-<?m>tf.s, 
fob 168 a, ed. 1594. ‘The great year a .space of tim<f in the 
which not only all the planets, but also all the fixed stars that are ill 
the firmament, having ended all their revolutions, do return again 
to the self-same places in the heavens which they had at the first be- 
ginning of the world,* See Plato's T^na^us, 38 ; see also Virgil, 
EcL iv. 5. [49] i.e. ‘Not in bringing into existence the 

same individuals as lived at the corresponding time in the last Great 
Year.’ [50] I'linte : Lat. ‘fumus,’ ‘smoke;* the idle opinion. 
[51] Accurate: ‘Finished,’ ‘exact;’ hence, here, ‘extending to 
mintite detail.’ [51] InHueuceii : A technical word of astrology, 
see Ejifay ix, 1. 9. 

P. loi. [56] ItcuiMsctiTU : Lat. ‘comparatiyos,’ ‘having 
spinet or*Tcgard to the characteristics of the several comets. [6^5. 
OCuy : A ‘trifle ; ’ so in the Latin. Cf. Milton, Paradist Regdimd^ 
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iv. 3281 [61] Wmited ii]»«ii : Observed. Cf. our use of ‘attend,' 
and ‘attend to.' (64) Holt: ‘Sequence,' in accordance with the 
derivation of the word suivre, seguor, [67] It : Lat. ‘ this ciijfde of 
years they call the prime.’ d do not know why it is called the prime, 
unless because it was thought the and smallest of the cycles of 
yeafs, as compared with the century, Plato's Great Year, &c. A 
prime number was sq called because numbers not divisible except by 
themselves and imity were thought superior to the rest ; but such 
a notion of superiority could: l^ardly attach to this cycle. [71] 
OI'Im : Not the stars, but the starry otbs, or spheres, the highest 
of which was Primum Mobile, that communicated to the planets 
their several motions. Milton (sec note on Essay xv. 1. 52) 
calls Primum Mobile by the t^ame of the Prime Orb that, moves 
the whole of the heavens, tf. the * engines of orbs ' mentioned in 
Essay xvii. 1. 29, andAhe comparison in that Essay (1. 21) of super- 
stition to a Primum Mobile Prime Orb) ' that ravisheth,' ,\e.. 
‘hurries along with it all the si)heres of government.* Orbs, then, is 
here SL rnGtaphoT for motives. [80] : Subjunctive, though 'is' 

above is Indicative, because, owing to the greater distance of ‘ be ' 
from ' when,' there is a greater necessity to show that a hyjjothesis 
is being subjoined, not a statement indicated. [81] lfeoii1»t : 
Sns|/ect, doubt (about). You may use the word according iq the 
context, to mean doubt the presence af, or the absence of: ‘ 1 do not 
doubt (about) thy faith,' Pericles i, 2, ui, and ‘ I doubt (about) 
some/oul play,' Hamlet i. 2, 256. [82] £xtravag‘i»nt, &c. : 
Lat. ‘mteraperans et paradoxa spirans,’ ‘intemperate and para- 
doxicaK’ [86] &c. : This explanation seems 

I singularly narrow. ' It does not account for the spread, Vor example, 
of Wesleyanism. But probably Bacon has in his mind the extreme 
section of the Puritans (see Introduction, p. cv.) and the claims of 
Rome, ib. p. cxiii. By * authority' Bacon means ‘civil power,' 
" imperii sive auctoritatis stabiliiae.' In the * pleasures and volup- 
tuous life,’ Bacon is no doubt referring to “Mohammed, but pro- 
bably also to the Anabaptists ; see note on Essay iii. 1. 135. 

P. loa. [91] : ' We do not remember a line in 

his works from which it can be infened that he (Bacon) was either 
a Calvimst or Arminian,’ Lord Macaulay’s Essay on JLord*Sacon. 
But this passage rather inclines one to suppose tliat Bacon .was not 
^ Moritover, a passage in Works, vii. oflo, A Confession 
than Anhinian. [93] Civil: 
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Political. But see Milman’s Latin Chrisiianityt i. 446^ for * the» 
dire and awful tragedy of the history of Visigothic Arianism in 
Spain.* [113] €w«lU»-©r«ecii». : Galatia, so called from the 
Galal|ii, as the Gauls were called. They invaded Rome about 390 
B.C., Asia about 278 u.c. [114] CeKain, ,&c. : The meaning 
seems to be that what we sh(^d call westward, some other 
nation, e.g. the Chinese, might call eastward ; and the words 
‘ certainty of observation ’ seem to mean ‘ any definite observable 
law,’ The Lat. trans. has, * But East and West do not determine 
climates (dteli climata non determinant).’ [118] ^Tortbern, &c. : 
So Machiavelli, iiistory of ^Florence, i, i : * The p>eople which live 
northward beyond the Rhine and Danube, being bom in a 
iK'althful and prolific clime, do many times incr<fase to such insus- 
tainahle numbers that part of thetth ire ^constrained to abandon 
their naii^^, in quest of new countries' to inliabit.' [121] fttarn: 
This suggestion is jxtrhaps the highest tribute fiaid by Bacon to the 
''po^ycr e.xcrcised by astrology over the minds of men even. in his 
, times. [124] Cold ; It must not be supposed by this that Bacon 
.was not aware that the South Pole is no less cold than the North 
I^ole. For the Lat. adds, ‘ As is clear in the case of the Araucen# . 
sians, who, being placed at the further regions of the South, far 
surjiass in bi-avery all the Pemvians.' 

P^ 103. [129] Eii«rviite : As in Britain under Rome. Bifk in 
many cases the shivering of an empire results in the re-assertion of 
the national spirit. ‘ All the kings ' (after the death of Charles the 
Great) ‘ were of the house of the Karlings, save only in the» Bur- 
gundian land. . . . And the kingdoms whicli wfer^ now (887 A. D.) 
formed began to answer more nearly to real |)^ivisions of naticfhs and 
languages than had hitherto been the case.’ Freeman's 
Sketch, 128. It was not till 887 that the West Franks chose a king 
not of the family of Charles. And it was not ‘enervation,’ but rather 
discord, that enabled the Northmen t 5 break in. [149] ILbt : 
Machiavelli, ib. ‘When any of those provinces are over-charged 
and disposed to disgorge, the order they observe is, to divide into 
three parts so equally that each of the three consists of a just pro- 
portion of noble and ignoble, rich and poor. After which they 
cast lots, and that part to whose fortune it falls marches off to new , 
quartert, where they can be found.' [159] Oxldtruib;©* ; The 
reference^ has not been discovered ; and Mr. Wright says ‘Bacon’s 
memory seems to have been at fault.’ 
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*' P. 104. [163] 3 P«tcliinKr ; Said to be ‘striking;' but how this 
tneaniilg is derived I do not know. We speak of a gun ‘ carrying ' 
far, but not 'fetching.' [166] JLriettttloii : Battering, derived 
from Lat. aries, a ram, or battering ram. [172] llld ]iiit r*iliis 
use of ‘did,’ not v**ry coh?mon with liacon, seems here suggested 
by the uninflected nature of thb verb ‘put,’ [173] : 

Appointing, see A'jray xlv. 75. [186J R.<*duc;«>tl : lirouglu witliin 

bounds, condensed.' [187] JExHtauMi ; Sh. Grammar, Par. 342. 
[189] xnaiototry : Seems here used for 'history.' Compare 
Machiavelli, Discourses, ii, 5, ‘And bec^usf in hve or si.^ thousand 
years Religion may be twice or thrice changed, 4|0 wonder if what 
S\*as before be so entirely lost that, if there remain anytliing of it, it 
is looked upon as fabulous and incredible, as it hapi^ened to the 
^i^tories 0/ DioJbrus Sicuiuf, which give an accouni offi^rty or fifty 
thousand years, and are not unworthily accounted false' Bacon 
often 4^rnes to excess a belief in the superiority of anti<|uity to^ 
modern tin\es : ‘ Whosoever shall compare the ruins and dccaye of 
ancient towns in this realm with the erections and augmeiU.uions of 
new, cannot but judge that this realm hath been far Ixnicr peojded 
In former times, it may be in the Heptarchy,’ Life, iii. p. 312. We. 
havf seen {Essay liv. 34, note) how much value he attaclu.'d to the 
philosophy of the older Greek philosophers and of the Egyptians. 
Perhaps, therefore, he has the Greek philosophy in hisnnind 
when he says ‘Antiquitas saaculi juventus mundi,' ‘Ancient time is 
the world's boyhood,' 


©{ Jpame 

This fragment was not printed till 1657 a.d. 

[Amid the fine imagery ivith which poets emljelUsh the story of Fame ^ere 
is much weighty truth, especially the saying that Fame was sister to the 
giants that rebelled against Jlupiter, 1-17. I’he art of luiming, and 
the nature of rumours, are subjects of the highest political interest, i8-a';. 
There are a thousand instances to shoir that rumours have played a 
great piirt in war.s, and iriust be supervised no less warily than actions, 
3«>“S5d 

P. 105. I2] €Sravs»ly ; 'Weightily,' See Essay xvif 1. 25. 
[3] : Used here in a good sense for ‘ric^ in 

meaning. ’ Shakespeare^ Loves Labour's Lost, v. i, 3 ; As You Like 
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It, V, 4, 66 : Rom. ii. 4, 225, appears to regard this use as affected! 
[3] They nay ; Virgil, JEvdd, w. 175-90. [6] FlnnriNh ; Au 
embellishment. Cf. Hamlet, \\. 2,91. [6] Parahlci: The word 
famltk is now narrowed to the parables of the New Testament or 
similar ones. But the meaning of thb word, viz. ‘comparison,’ 
entitled it to be used here. [17] Hanctillafl, &c. : See Essay xv^ 

1. 15. [19I Fly : Used (like fiy ai in Hamlet, ii. 2, 450) of starting 
the falcon after its game. [22] The polltiw: Cf., ‘the mathe- 
matics,' i.c. the science known as mathematics, the in-sertion of 
the ,\rticib is a Gnecism, ffoXiiiKa, &c. [23] Place : Used like 
the 1 -itin locus |r a ' topic cf. the phrase ‘ a common-//u« book,' 
1 '. 106. J26] Sown ; Sec Introduction, p. cxlviii. [30] 
That-un Grammar, Par. 280. [32] Muciaunii : Tacitus, 
Histories ii.' 80, [36] Cwrtar : Be Bello Civiti, i. 6. In thii 
passage Pompey states his opinion ; but it is not said that Caesar 
had originated it. [41] JUvia ; Tacitus, Annals, i. Si [45] 
J iMii/.uri<M : See Essay xix. 1 . 160, note. [47] Themlotoclcn : 
North's Plutarch, p. 102. [54] The actiom : Tk is inserted , 
perhaps to indicate that actions are a well-known and essential 
element in government. Sec JJwnj' Iviii. 1 , 12. For the thoughf, 
d'. Essay xxxv. 1 . 67. 




APPENDIX, 


, Kari^y Editions of the Essays. 

'ruK firsj edition of 1 lie Essays was puhlished^in 1597 ? 
of a small volume eonlainini^, beside the Essays, ‘Religions 
Meditations, \aud ‘ Places of Persuasion and Disuasiond d'he 
I Indication atid 'Fable of C(mtents are subjoined. 'File date of 
the dedication (January 1597) would imply— since theeivdl year 
then ended on March 24 — that the dedication was written at iRe 
fitd of the* year 1597. P)Ut Mr. Spedding suggests that tlu' 
))ul)lishers jirobably followed the ‘liistoricaE year begiimin^^ nn 
Jaiiiiary 1, anil not the ‘ civil’ year beginning on March 25. In 
any case, the Essays were ])u!)lished in January 1597 Recording 
to our reckoning, with the following dedication : — 

Tifk ICpistlk Dedicajorie' 

7 o d/. Anthony Bacon 
his deare Rrother. 

and BcIoncJ Jh'ofhc}'^ I doc nenve like sonic that haiic 
an Orchardc ill nciy'hhorcd, that gather their fruit bejore it is 
ripe, to prcKcnt stealing, 'fhese fragments* of my conccitcs locrc. 
gang to print ; .Jo labour the staic of them had bin troublesome^ 
and snbicct to interpretation j to lei them passe had bccne to 
adnctu^'c the sarong they inought rcceiue by vntrue. Copptes, or by 
some garnishment^ svhieh it mought please any .that should set 
thhn foith to bestoia spoil them. Therefore I heldc it best discrea^ 
tion to publish them my sclfe as they passed lony ayoc from my 
VOL. II. T 
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/cv/, without any fu 7 ‘thcr disyriwe^ thon the iveahncsse of the 
Authors And as I did euer hold, there rnought be as gf'eat a 
vayiitic in retiring and withdrawing mens coneeit.es {except they 
bee of some nature) from the 7 vorlJ, as in obtruding the?n : hio (n 
these particulars I hauc ptUycd my selfe the Jiujuisitor, and find 
nothing to my vnderstanding in them eontrarie or infectious to 
the state of Religion, or manners, but rather (as / suff'cse) mcdi- 
cinab/e. Only I disliked ncno to put them out beeause they leiil 
bee like the late ntw halfe-pence, which though the Silner soere 
good, yet the peeces were smalt. But 'sinee they ivould not stay 
with their Afaster, but 'ivould needes trauaile abroade, I haue pre- 
ferred them to you that are neat my selfe, Dedieatinp them, sueh 
as they are, to mr loue, in the depth whereof {/ assure you) I 
sometimes wish your infirmities translated s'ppon my selfe, that 
her Alaiestie mought haue the seruiee if s<> a, liue and able a 
mind, pg I mought be with exeuse confined to these contempt i- 
tions * 3 ^ Studies for tvkieh lam fittest, so commend I you to the 
•preseruatio?: of the diuinc Alaiestie. Prom my Chamber at (iraies 
Inne this yOt. of lanuarie. 1597. 

Your entire I.ouing brother. 

Fran. Hacon. 


ESSATES. 


1. Ofytudie. 

2. Of discourse. * 

3. Of Ceremonies and 7 ’espects. 

4. Of folhnvers and friends. 

5. Sutors. 


6. Of cx fence. 

7. (Jf Pveyi men t of health, 

8. Of Honour and reputation , 

9. Of Phut ion. 

I o. Of jVegoeiating. 


The second edition of the Essays was puMislicd in 1612. 
Bacon intended to have dedicated it to Prince Henry; but, on 
the death of the Prince, he substituted fur the dedication to the 
Prince (which he had already written) a dedication to his 
l)rolher-in-Iaw, Sir John Constable, who had married Hurothy 
Barnham, the sister of Lady Bacon. Both dedicatioi^s, wy.h 
tlie table of contents, are subjoined. 





To the most high and excellent Prince Henry, Prince of IVaifs, 
/) : of Cornwall and Earle of Chester. 

Yl may please your II. 

J/a7'ing^ deluded my life into ^he coi^templative and active 
parte, lam desirous to gine Itis 71/, and yo^' II. of the fruite of 
both, simple t hough e they be. To zorite just I'reatises requireth 
leas are in the ll 'riter, and Icasure in t/w Reader, and therefore 
are not so f ft, neither in regard of yo^ IJ : princdy affaires, nor 
in regard of my contht^iall semdce, is the cause, that hath 
made me choose to zorite certaine brcif notes, sett dozvne rather sig- 
nifieantlye^t hen curiously, zo''^'- / have called ESSAIES. The 
zvord i< late, but the thing is anncienf . For S^nacacs Epistles ta 
LuciikJi, yf one marke them zoell, are hut Kssaies, — That is dis- 
persed xMedit aeons, thoughe conveyed in the forme of Epistles. 
'Iheis labors of mvne I know cannot be zvorth/e of yo^. II: for 
zohat can be zvorthie of you. Put my hope is, they may be as 
grayncs of salie, that will rather give you an appetite, then offend 
you ZkA*- satiety. And althoughe they handle those things zvhePein 
both mens lives and iheire pens arc most conversant yet {IVhat I 
have attained, I knaioe -not) but 1 have endeaz'oinrd to maku them 
iuH Z’ulgar : but of a natur<^ zvhereof a man shall find much in 
experience, liile in bookes ; so as I hey arc neilher repcticons nor 
faiisies. Put lunosoei'er, I shall most humbly desicr yo^^ II : to 
accept them in grafious part, and so contrive thgt if I cannot rest, 
but must shewe my dutifull, and dcvot%i afection to yo'^ H: in 
iheis thing'i ziAffmoceed from myself, I shalbe muck more rcaay* 
to doe it, in performance ofyo'' princely commaundmente ; And so 
zvishing yo'' II : all prineely felicitye f rest. 

Yo^’ //; ?ewst humble 

Semvant. 


The Epistle Dedicatorie 

To my Urving brother, S>' lohn Constable Knight. 

^ My last Essaies I dedicated to my deare brother Master An- 
thony Bacon, zvho is with God. Looking amongst my papers 

T 3 
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7'/zr<7//(W, / found others of the same A^'afr/re: 7vhich if I mv 
sdfe shalt not sttffer to he tost ^ it seemeth ike. ll 'or/d 7oiIl not ; hy 
the often printing of the. former. A/issing my Jirother, / found 
you next ; in res/eet of bond of neare a!lia}iee, and of strafl’.t 
friendship and sonetit\ an^ particularly of conimu'nication in 
studies. Whercht 1 must acknoioiedge my setfe beholding to y(U<. 
for as my bu sin esse found rest in mv contemplations ; so my 
contemplations cuer found rest in your toning conjerence and 
iudgement. So Txiishiug you all gO(hf J rcpuaine 

Your toning brother and friend , 

Fr4. Bacon. 


TIIF 

1. Of Religion. 

2 . f}f Death. 

3. ff Goodnes and goodnes of 

nature. 

4. Of Cunni7ig. 

5. Of Atarriage afid simfe life. 

6. Of Pa j-ents a fid Children. 

7. Of Nobilitie. 

place. 

9. Of Empire. 

10, Of Cf unsell. * 
n. Of Dispatch, 

T2. Of Lone. 

13. (f Friendshippe. 

34. Of A the is me. 

35. Of S upersti tion . 

36. Of W’isdom for a Afan’s 

sclfe. 

17. Of Regiment of Health. 

1 3. Of Expen ces. 

19. Of Discourse, 


TABLE. 

20. Of Seeming 7oist. 

21. Of Ri< hes. 

22. ( f Ambition. 

23. if Young men and age. 

24. (fPeautie. 

25. (f Defonnitic. 

2h. ( >f nature in Men. 

27. Of ('ustomc and Education 
23. Of Fortune. 

29. Of Studies. 

30. Of Ceremonies and respects, 

31. Of Sit foi‘s. 

32. Of Follosoers. 

33- A'egoriafing. 

3.4, Of Faeiion. 

35. if Praise. 

36. Of Judicature. 

37. Of Vaineglorie, 

38. Of greaincs of Kingdomes, 
3f). Of the pub like. ^ 

40, Of W ar re and peace. ^ 


‘ The last two were not printed. 
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About. Roing about, Id, St 
At\)i/t, i.e. rou/id, 10, 7 
Abriflgnn'nU:* of books, of), 29 
At. trait, i.e. hermit-tike, :J4, 3« 
Absurd, i^crivalion of, O, ts 
AbsunliJy, 12 , 44 
Anommodate, 3, 

A (t urate, i.o. extending to minute 
detail, dW, 51 
Actiiii;, ;17 passim 
Action, chief in oralo^^ IS. i 
Aoliiirn, ballh; of, SO, swl 
Active men, of more use than vir- 
tuous, 4 H, 32 ^ 

Actor, i.e. one wlto is performing 
an act, Sd, «-i 

Adamant, i.e. load'^sione, IW, 4 » 
Adjective, for A(i verb, IS, l-i 
Adniinistnition, wherein it con- 
sists, a), 4 
Adrian, .see Hadrian 
Adust, 30 , 4 

Adji^ancenient in life, the art of, 
xxxii. 

Ads'aneements, {b) gift-% 34, 115 
Adversity, Essay on, 5 
Advised, i.e. thcmghtful, l^i, 7* 
Advi'ied, i.e. ddi berate, dO? tt 


Advisers, should not be many, 
4 K. 47 

Advocates, oC, 55 

Advoui reuses, ^derivation of, lO, 

fo 

A^sop, 44, 41 ; his fable of ' the 
cock,’ 18 , 37 ; of ‘ the fly,’ fj!, 

I ; of ‘the damsel,’ 88, 36 
Affect, i.e. desire, 1 , 1 I 13 , 1 ; 
l.l, 57; SO, ««: 41, l«; 
affect, i.e. aim at, dd, »; 88, n 
Affected beliaviour, 52 , 15 
Affection and affectation, Sd, 1 ; 
affections, the, not profited by 
age, 42 , 55 ; friendship makes 
a fair day in, 27 , 140 ^ 

After as, i.e. according as, 30 , » 
Age inferior to youth, morally, 
c.xliv. f Essay on, 42 
Agents, choice of, 47 , 13 
Agesilaus, O, 4 « ; deformed, 44. 
1 • • 

Asfreeably, i.e. suitably, 3S, 60 
Alarum, O, 91 
Alchemistsf, 27 , 131 
Alcoran, lO, 1 

Alexander the Great, 10 , St, 
2h, 60 


Roman numcral.s refer to the//rjfvsof the luircduction. Arabic numerals 
incljipatf iiJie Assay and line, e.y. 24. 7 . means the seventh line of the twenty- 
hnirth Essay. Itlack numer.als indicate rcfiTeiices to die notes on the im’S, 
Italicised vvuuls indicate explanations (A verbal difficulties. 
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Alley, a bowIing-alUyv, 2*. i‘* 
a/kys, i.e. paths, 4 .>, hi» 
Alhnv, i.e. appnrae, IM, 5 
Almost, generally, 4 .‘*, 1 
Alphabet, the, of Nature, l.xix. 
A]phon.su.s (of Castile), a« 
Aiubition, Essay 011, :>G " 
Anabaptists, 3, ij»s 
Analogy, Bacon's view of. Ixxxiv. ; 
used as argument, 5, m ; 


Argumc 7 tt, i.e. suljcct, 20, ;io 
i Argus, 21, 21 
' vArian.s, the, 5S, 01 
Arletaiion, i.e. ha tiering, 

.^ristotie, Haeou's aversinn to his 
jdiilo.sophy, xxii. ; ostentatiou.s, 
lx.v. ; ;>4t, H % ; his saying on 
so!iiud<;, 21, 1 
Armiiss, 25-*, 54 ; ftH, 172 
Armini?,ns, the, 51, 02 


analogies, Bacon's, xxiv. 

A^ui, i.e. i/, 40, 39 ; a fid it were, ' 
23. 36 I 

Anger, Essay on, lu \ 

Ansel mus, lO, 121 - | 

Answer, pay for, 411. 112 j 

Anticamefa, 4.%, 120 ; spelling ■ 
oh 31, »i 

Anticipatio mentis, Ixxxii. 

Anilines, i.e. e towns, 31, ao 
Antimasciue, 31, »t 
A ntiocjius, 54, 15 
Antithcta, the, xvii. 

Antoninus Marcus, 10, 11 ; 27, 
78 ; Pius, 54[>, 4H 
Apelles,’ wrongly mentioned, 43, 
20 I 

Apolloniu-s, of Tyana, »o ; 
27, 13 

Apparel, English affectation in, 

ll», 14 

Apparent, i.e. conspicuous, 40, » 
A})pearances, to .save, 11, iio 
Appetite, in appetite, 47, 31 
Aj[)|)iiis Claudius, lO, 12 
Applying one.self to others, 52, 35 
Apposed, i.e. questioned, 22 , 10 
‘Architect of fortune,' the, xxxi., 
xxxii. ; architecture, passim 


Arm.s, to be profes.sed by a great 
nalio?i, 2i>, 201 
Army, a veteran, 20, 268 
Arrangtnnent, the life t4^di.spatch, 
25, g) 

Artificial beliauour, sec Antitheta 
on Essav 52 , 

Arts, used in a goo<l sen.se, €4, « 
As, Ufvthat, II, « ; lO, 2!* ; 23, 

»5; 21. 12: 33. 1.1; 30, 
lit ; 3», r.i 

Ashes, more generative than dust, 
63 

Atpcct.'., an astrohigical term, O, t» 
Astrology, huw far Itacon believe 

in, 122 

Astronomy, Baeon’.s idt al of, xcii. ; 
hi.s .suspicion of tlie recent rli.s- 
coveries in, xciii. ; fholt'maic, 
11, 2J> : old and new, 2'l, 1 
Atheism, If-, 17 ; v\]iy condemnetl, 
xl 

Athenians, 20, 253 
Atomic thcf)ry, Ixvi. ; 10, 15 
Augustas Ctesar, 2, 38 ; 0, 8 ; 55?, 
41; hi.s friendshij) for Agrippa, 
27, 80; a reposed nature, 42, 15 
Aulus Gcllius, mentioned for 
Quintilian, 20, ho 


Roman numerals refer to the paeeos of the Iniraditction. Anibic numerals 
indicate the Essay and line, e.g. 24. 7. mean.s the seventh line of the twenty' 
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AurcOian, 5 ,'i, 4i 

Authority, hostile to philosophy, 
l.\x. ; tht‘ vi('(‘S of, 11 , 73; un- 
jVJ|)ular, 08, By 

Aviancs, -IB, 223 

yh’o/ddfUT.^, i.e. oufirfs, 40,137 • 

Axioms, of Prima Phiiosophia, 
Ixxxiii. 

Bacon, principal events in*his life 
011(1 times, x.-xv. ; his descrijj- 
tion of the*int(mti(>n of liis writ- 
iTi_us, XV. ; sense of the imjtcr- j 
fane<‘ «fi' UTititifr, xix. ; descrip- 1 
lion of his o\mi (iiialificalioiis 1 
tor pliilosophy, xxiii. ; physical 
naistitution, xxxii., xxxiii. ; 
sin ness, xxxiii. ; m'gleet to 
supervise his seiaanis, xxxiii. ; ! 

' cxlrava;.j:uiee of slyP,’ xxxv. ;i 
rc'Co^s.pution of similitudes, j 
xxxvii. ; love of .simjile effects, | 
x.tx viii, ; stij>posed ji^uilty^of; 
corruption, lx., Ixi. ; his hopt'-j 
les.sne.ss in morals, xli. ; liope-j 
fulness in scienei', xxxix. ; his; 
philoso])hy, Ixv.-xevii. ; Bacon ! 
a poet in pliiiosojihy, Ixxw. ; i 
liis belief in the simplieity of; 
nattire, Ixxxvi. ; his indiffereiu t,' j 
to detail,'., Ixx.wii. ; his remark- i 
Jlbl(; ignorance of contempo-| 
raneous discoveries, Ixxxviii. ; j 
susincion of the recent dis- j 
covi'iies in Astronomy, xciii. ; 
services to {ihilosojihy, xciv. ; 
waste of time in politics, xevi, ; 
his theology, xcviii.-cii. ; his 


cccle.sia.stical policy, cxii.-exf. ; 
differs from Machia>fclli in his 
views of religion, ehi. ; leans to 
tlui Puritans, evii. ; would en- 
force la\vs against Recusants, 
cxiv. ; differs from Macliiaveili 
in his view of 'tumultuations,' 
cxix. ; nj his views of war, exxi. ; 
Beacon as a politician, exvi.- 
cxxxiii. ; as a morali.st, cxxxiv.- 
clvii. ; influenced by Machiavelli 
in theteachingof morality, exvii.- 
cxix. ; hi.s pity for mankind, 
cxlvii. ; his^dvice to James 1. 
exxiv. ; his deference to Rt)ya1ty, 
exxvi. ; helplessness in office, 
cxxxi. ; his conventicnialism, 
clii. ; Calvinistic or Arminian ? 

oii ; favours vivi.section, 
i:f, so ; his servants, 4f»,introd. 
Bacon, Anthony, xxviii., xlvi. ; 
dedication of Essay.s to, see 
Aj>pendix, vol. ii. p. I’TB* 

Bacon, Lady Anne (mother of 
Prancis Bacon), xxxiii., evii. ; 
see Introduction to Essay 18 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, cfealh of, 
xxvii. ; sayiiflg of, 

Balanctfof power, If*, 75 
P.alta/.ar, Gerard, Jlf>, la 
Jhiud^ i.e. bo7id, .*1, i 
Baulks, 41, 6 -^* 1 , 15 ; 41 , 111 
Bargains on a large scale, o4, 59 
itarriers, 117, 51 

Bashfulnans, see Aniitkela on 
Es.say 12 

Rangh, the, flfi, 40 

Be, co-ordinate with are, SJ3, 4 

Beat (Tver, 100 


fourth f'^ssay Black rmnu;rals indicate refcrt nr'es to the notes on the lifies. 
Italicised words indicate explanatious ot s’erbal difficulties. 
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R<?duty, Essay on, 43 
Nrri 7 uu\ iti;'. hi order that, U, lO 
I'x'okett, lO, lai 
Become, i.e. come, 4-i>, 109 
Beliaviour, /ossh;: ; sliouk! be 
_\like af)pnre], r/>, 51 
/fr/io/d/Ki^', '14^, I ; r»4-, »■» 
Bequests, 31, 108 

Belief, use of the word l,)y Bacon, | 

1, :i» 

Belike, derivation of, Al, »« 

Belly, rebellions of the, 1 ;», 

Bent, a kind of grass, 4-0, 

Bernard, St., l.>, fjT 

.Bettenliam, Mr., ft, 40 

Ih't/er, you were heifer, tS€t, 4« ; 

*i», llli ; ftl, li 

Bias, the precept of, xxviii. 

Ihon, 10. 50 

Bitterne.s.s is not saltness, 32, 25 
li forks, i.e. tnournini^, ‘i, IH ! 

Blanch, i.e, report too favourably ] 

of *40, 80 j 

Blood, men of the fir.st, 30, 10 ; 

Body, a con, sent of body and mind, 1 

■i f, 6 

Boldness, I'ls 5 ,ay on, 12 ! 

Books, 15, 21-30 

Bras’e, i.e. to predict b0.5stfully, > 

1ft, fO« { 

B/avery. i.e. boastfulness, 11, 54 ; i 
I ft, 17 r , ; 25. ♦ -44 ; 30,^ 74 ; i 

3h, 6 ; 54, 7 ; 57, i ' 

/bwrrq i.e. insults, lO, 90 
Briareus, sent for by Jupiter, 15, 
i6q ; the tyj)(.‘ of speedy action, 

21:25 

Bribery. 11, 8 r 

Broke, i.e. do business, 34, €l€l 


Broken music. 31, 7 ; honour 
tliat is broken on another, 

ftft, 10 

Brutus, IB, his inlhience^^cycr 
( .'assar, 27, 60 

'Brutus, M,, a phantom a[)p(;ars to, 

3.>, IN 

Buekinglinm, Bac'on’.s liopcs of, 
Ivii ; dedication of the K-ssays 
to, clxi. 

Huililihg, IB'.say on, 45 
Burses, 1^, 9 n 
B)Usb('c!iius, 13, if> ' 

Hu.siness, dilferCnt from cunning, 
22, to ; when dil't'uBlt, tr^ l)e 
ripened by degrer’.s, 47, 52 ; the 
throe parts of business, 25, 55 
Ihif, irregular use of, 41, lai ; it 
caniKjt be denied hut, 40, i 

Cabinet (.‘otmcils, ‘40, <K» 

Cassar, Julius, O, «; 1ft, it ; 
42. II ; 55, 32 ; hi.s love of 
^Iriitus. 27, 80 ; his saying to 
llt<' pilot, 4I>, 4? ; origiruite.s 
a fal.se fan»(% ftO, 8<t 
( 'aiti, his tmvy, h, 68 
('alamitie.s, their recollection 
makes uam ('nvi(.)us, h, c;i 
(5'imbridge, liacon's residence at, 
xxii. 

( 'an, to ran, 11, ;i8 
fanarie^, th(\ 34, Na 
Caracalla, B), 19 

Card, i.e. chart, 1*4,48; cards, 
pack cards, 22, 4 
Cardinals, the, 53, 47 
(.'are to, i.e. to be cautious about, 

44, 81 


Bfiman numerals refer to the pae;rs the Introduction. Arabic n\imcrril» 
irulicate the Essay and line, c.^, 24. 7 , meouis the seventh line of llie twenty- 
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(.'ad, i.c. rci'Jcon, 27, 233; \x>turn 
ihc Ihjlnicc, .'il, »« 

Cat in pan, K« 

(.:air.l4-p<>U:s, :»:i, sa ' 

Cato Major, ^O, l« J 

Causes, second. Id, 8 •; 

Cec il, O, «a ; (Salisbury) . 

xlvii. : xlix. ; lx.; th»“ Cecils, 
supjjrc-.s able iiu'n, xxviii. ; said j 
to be alKided to in ibe Jxs.say orii 
1 )efo! mil)’. 41 

Celestial bo(.li(‘S, influence of, aH, 31 j 

c'elsus, :io. -ll I 

Cercnioni'-.s and Respects, Kssay > 
uu, 52 • I 

( 'criii i fic.st , 1^141, '3'-* ^ j 

(.'bain, Nalurt^'s, tied tojttpiters 
efiaii, «« 

('li;uige, the desire of, 24, 38; 

ot j'Kirty, 51, 34 
Chap mot, i.e. buyers, 34-, «H 
t hi! rat' ter, 13, t) 

ClKuity, no excess in, 13, 12, 

(leTer not cbaiities till death, 1^4, 

. t/hades (V.), 11b 28; (the Bold), 
27, 110 

Cliarierhouse, fotindation of, 34. 

W’i 

Cliastitv, 8. 48 

\'ketk, a term iii falconry, lO, 

; chirk irith, i.e. iuterfere 
79/ th, 31, ‘1 
Chiblless men, » 

Children, 7 ; imjxrdimcnts, 8, 2 ; 

of Kiiu^s, tlu', lib 97 
Chimneys, M, l»« 

C-lioler, one of the four humours, 
3€fc, t 


2'6I 

words wi/kf 


Chop. i.e. chang 

Alt. W5 • 

Christianity, influtmcc of, cl ; 

iMaehiav(41i'srelationto, exxvix. ; 

little infUienee oJ, on foreign 
policy, cxxxiv. ; magnife-,s good- 
ness, 13. 3 t 

C hurch, the, 3 ; government of, 
cvi. ; reformation ot, in itself 
seemed desirable to Bacon, 
cviii. ; after\\ards dro])pcd, ex. ; 
Church of Rome, the, cxi. ; 
identified by Bacon with super- 
stition, exii^ ; xvith sedition, 
cxiii.-cxv. ; authority claimed 
bv, ad, 3 

(hurchmen. i.e. ecclesiastics. ». 

t5» 

Cicero, quoted, ♦*, 4« ; It. ** ; 

10, »t 5 : -IH ; ■' 

tSl, «o ; tt35 ; 34, ST ; 

r»4, ;i« ; 1^7». 

;>4. • 

1 Circiiinstance, 3*, €»H 
Civil. \.ie.frcc from %var, 17, iQ ; 
i.c. uuolfiriai, «« ; 

ent meanings of, 4tt,*2S; 
modern scnsi?, r»Or 
Cd77//tf i.c. aviln-ation, 4 «, S ^ 
Clarify, i.e. become clear. 'Z't. 1*» 
Ck-ment. Friar, 30.^ 

Clcoil, his drc:*«i. 33», &T 
CUTgy, not to be too numerons, 

15. 135 _ 

Clt-rks, oMaw courts, 58, 90 
Climate, Northern more martial 
than Sontheru, 58, 120 
Close, i.e. secret, 11 , 

I Closeness. 28, 12 ___ 


I'.n.ls indicale refaeuc™ to the mUs on the line!. 


f„„M. K»ny, nlnch 

ilallciscd words iuclicate cxplanauous ot vooat ui 
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Cfeke, 11 , «5; contrasted with 
Bacon, Mvi., cxw. 

C’old climates, ,^8, hq 
C olleaj^ucs, to he respected, 11, 
ti6 

Cclltrf, i.e. ‘Ift, 7« | 

College of .Science, Jiacon’s plan i 
of. xci. ' j 

C ulony, i«5 ; colonies, see 

Plantations | 

Colour, to colour oilier men’s; 
monies, 41, lai ; h(;antv of! 
colour is the lowest beauty, I 
4 ;i, 14 ^ ; 

Cornets, 51^, 53 | 

Comforteth, unci* meant strenyjh- 
ericth, .'lO, 50 

Comines. Philippe de, 21, 100 
Command, Antitheta on, see 
Essay 1 1 

ComuK'rce, basis of, l.a, i^r 
C'onimodus, P.», j 8 
Conundanaity, dan.ijcr from, J 0,161 ' 
Common peojih', praise from, is ; 
naught, a.;, 3 ; common-] )Iaccs ' 
in conversation, 3 'J, 5 ; Com- \ 
mons,' the, ]{», 154 | 

CompariYui, iinjihed by envy, ' 

•*’ 77 • ^ I 

'Compliments, .62, 27 I 

Cancel i, i.e, conception, ©, loo ; ' 
34, » ; All, tM> ; almo^st in ! 
modern .sense, AO, hi 
C onference, maketh a ready man, 
60, 30 « 

Confidence, the daughter of 
Fortune, 'lO, 40 
Conflagrations, 68, 15 
Consalvo, Al, 40 


Vonscienre, i.e. consciousness, 11 , 

40 

Con.^lable, Sir John, di'dication of 
Ks.says to, see A])pendi.x,, 
ii. ]). lM :7 
<"'onstaney, 8, 44 
Con.stantim* the Creat, 10, icr/ 
Construction, change of, 40, 
110 ; irregularities of, AA, 00 ; 
A«, HI ■' 

Canto) n, i.e. keep ta^eft/rr, 20, 
171 ; i.e. ka/il hick, .>1, 10 
( ‘ontumplation, a 1 ?k' of, do.spi- 
cable, x.w , ; liii, 

('vntcmplotia,', lO, 55 ' 
Contempt, a j)erpetuai spur, P), 
16; j)uts an edge tipon any/ i , 
67, 34 

Content, i.e, please, 32, i!H 
Contriver, i.e. platter, 40, 
(fontrovcrsi<s (nx'lesiastiiMl, lauv 
regarded by P>aeon, X( ix. ; ( i\ . 
Conventionalism, }^.a('on's, dii ; 
^t'ss promiiu'nt in the EsCiy 
cli. 

C(inv(T.sation, si-e Discourse, 1,0. 

intercourse, 21, 51 
t'ons'incc, i.<;. oviacanie, lO, 4 
Correspondence, i.e. suitaNene^s, 

Al, 7 

Corroborate, 30, 7 
Corruption, 1 1 , 77 
Cosinns, Duke of Florence, *•4, 
ao ; '12. 13 

Council, of Trent, 17, 26 ; stand- 
ing councils, U*, 70; .see also 
20 passim ; cabinet councils. 

20, AO 

Counsel, Essay on, 2()», from 


Roman numerals ri'der to the of the Introduction. Arabic numcnif. 
indicate the Essay and line, e.£. '2i. 7. means the seventh line of tlie tw eiuy- 
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fricMids, 27, 181 ; take* from a 
r(-\V, 4» 

r'ounscllors, two kinds of, 29, 7 
C\)jnv^t(“nanrc, ri niyst<’rious, 20, 17 

I'oursr, of nuirsv, IS 
(foti^'ti('T-stn.t(*.sinrinsl)ip, 3*2, o 
(Join Is of 1 .aw, .00 /xisshn 
C0n'('toiJ.s men, 8, 15 
Ct i'Liiii) e*i.(.\ crcijtid thinff, 1, 4i 

Cns])iis, son of Constantine, lO, 

105 

f'rersus, 2t>, 76 

Ciross clause.s (of the Christian 

CVtnw/rn, i.e. a spirit of thwart- 
ijtf^, l.'l, 5H 

Crown, the, the revenue of, insulTi- 
eient, cxxiv. 

Ciunning, Essay on, 22 ; old 
meaninj:'’ of, 1 ; how to 

deal with cunning i)ersons, 47, 

4^ 

C ujnd, myth of, Ixxiv. , 

Cariosities, i.e. elaborate details, 

», IN 

Curious, i.e, elaborate, O, is ; 

ao, ST 

C'uriously, 50, S4 
Currently, i.e. continuously, .31, 5 
Custom, 7, 51 ; Essay on, .39 ; 
sec also Antitheta on l^is.say, .37 ; 
fised for habit, .'iO, t ; a fro- 
wn rd retention of, 24, 23 ; alone 
suhtducs Nature, 38, 4 ; power of, 
recognised by Bacon and 
Machiavelli, cliii. ; cliv. ; in- 
fluence of, in the reform of 
httrrft.n nature, cxlix. [ 


Cymini seetores, r)0, 48 
Cyrus, hh, 32 


DarR'ing, .37, 5 

Danger from discontentments, 
!•'>. ^9.; dangers not to be 

awaited .too long, 21, 14 ; see 
Antiiheta of Essay 21 
Death, Essay on, 2; I, 5 ; mn' • 
tered by every passion, 2, 24 ; 
conventional remarks on, clii. 
Debating, .‘52, 64 
Debt, Bacon f^lls into, xxix. 

Deeii, 55, «« 

Declaring, i.e. making clear, 5.5, 
i5.5 

Deformed persons, envious, 9, 42 
Deformity, Essay on, 44 
Degrees of Honour, bh, 31 
Del a; s. Essay on, 21 ; in suits, 
49, 30 ; make justice sour, .lO, 26 
Deliveries {?), 40, li^ i.e. 

deliverances, lO, 4.5 
Deluges, .^8, 15-40 
Demetrius, son of Philip II. of 
Macedon, 99, in * 
Democracies, •need ability, 

14, 7» 

Democritus, lO, 14 
Demosthenes, 12, 5 
Deprgive, i.e. ijfcwifcr, 4:0, 34 
Derive, i.e. to drain off, O, l«i 
Dcsemboliura, 40, 13 
Despotism, disliked by Bacon, 
cxvii. ; cx.xiii. 

Destitute to, i.e. to desert, 43, ill 
Devil, the, envious, 9, 172 
Di.agoras, 10, 56 


• • 

fourth Essay. Black ntinierals indicate references to the notes oa the lines. 
Italicised words indicate explanations of verbal difficulties. 
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0Airics. to be used by travellers, 

18 , i6 '■ 

Did, use of, iTa 
Diet, 30 , II 

Dijiciiencss, i.c. motT^cncss, Ti‘H, 
r»H 

Dkicletian, IP, sB 
Direction, wits of, tSt8,HS« ; preg- 
nant of, *2r», 02 

Disburdening of the heart, 27 , 30 
Disiovient, i.e. di Houiented , l.>, 
160 ; disconb^niment, P, 143 ; 
13 , 76; 13,85 

Discourse, Kssuy on, 32 ; iiiort' 
helpful th, in meditation, 27 , 154 ; 
maketh nature lass importune, 
3 

Disc^fursi^!J{, i.e. rambling, 1. o 
Diui/Z'er, i.e. rct'ciil, •>, 41 ; 0 ,-io 
DiM-oi'cry, i.c, disclosure, 41 , 10 ; 
4 P, 40 

Discretion, is more than eloquence, 
50 

Diseases of the mind, expelled by 
studies, 30 , 40 
Disinlieriting, 7 , 54 
Dispatch', Essay on, 25 
Dispense ^vith, i.cl' pardon, 40 , 

thssembling oite's knowledge, 
condemned, 32 , 39 
Dissimulation, Es§ci^' on, G,- en- 
couraged by xliv. 

Distemper, Ifl, JI2 
Distinctions, must nOw bo too 
subtle, 23 , 50 ; 2 G, 29 j 

Distrust, see Antithela on Essay 
31 

Divination, coveted by man, 35 , 75 


Doctor of the Gentiles, the, 3 , 30 
Dog, example of a, 10 , 79 
Dole, derivation of, 44 , i:i 
Domilian, JO, 17; his daMius, 

45 , 24 

Donatives, 2i), 3:3 
Itoubt, double moaning of, 5 H h 2 
' I )ra\ving in, ' followers to seiem c, !. 
Dreams, 35 , 10, tScc. 

Droughts, 3H, 15 
; I )rv light, 21 , iTi 
Duelling, Bacon’s lintred of, 
c.v.wv. ; c.\A\\J, 

Dtirer, Albc-rt, 44 , 20 
Idwellings, 43, 29 ' 

Eadgar, Eadgar’s Law, 55 , 66 
j'.arthqiuikfs, 3H, 14 
iCastern j)eop]c. ancient intaders, 
3 S!, 1 1 o 

Eccentric cindes, 24 , 11 ; t cccri- 
trics, 11 , 26 

Ee,ouoiuy, Jsssav 2H /are.v/z/i 
jfducation, E,SNjy on, 3 !) 
lid ward 11 ., IP, 91 
l‘'.gyj>tian philosophy. Essay 12 ; 
introductory note, Ix.\. ; J'.gyjn 
! lians, the gtirls of, x\v. 
Ejaculation , O, 11 
Eli/tahelh (Ouecn), 22 , 20 : 22 , 
76; her treatment of Bacon, 
xxiw ; of Recusants, cxiv. 
Knibowed windows, 43 , 103 
i'lmjxjfloclc.s, 2?, 2 
Jsmperor, title of, 2©, ilo« 
Empire, IP ; empires, fall (jf, 

I 58, 1 29 

Emulation between brothci^s, 7 , 34 


Roman numerals refer to the faeces the lu trod act ion, Ar.'il)i( numerals 
indicate the Essay and line, e.^. 21. 7 . means the seventh line uf the tvvcuiy- 
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}''n closures, 20, 121 • 

Jcn,i;ino.s of orbs, I'J', 2i> * 
I'.iieljind, why an overniaich for 
I 'Vail re, 'JU, xxj 

IViylis*!! lr:ivc;llcrs, affected, IH, j 
7 1 I 

l aie.rossiiyq-, sec In,!^rossing ; i.c, 

(’'//h'/ii' hi h/e i^ross, <♦, 10^ 
hthire, i.e. Ci'Jt 1 1 u nous^ “l-O, lod 
faivious jrfiuses, 5;:, 32 
hhi\y, ; in)p)i(cs c'ornjwison, 

h, 77; puliiic, h, 136; natural 
lor iiolile p^Tsons, M, 45 ; Ijovv 

i. ‘Xtiti!7iiislifd, aa, 2=5 

J'-picyrlrs^ll. 2« 

I'.pniirc, i.e. lijhK iircan ^ .'J, im 
Jcjiieurrans nevei- troubled stateji, 
A*uti theta, lO 

h jiicnrus, 1 . .u» ; lO. 11*; H), 37 
h'l aiuenides, 21, 12 
i''.l)iiMelheus, J.a, 170 
J piuil, I.e, finable, AO. <m> ; 

• •qiials, beep slate willi, aL>, 29 
h.quiiioetia, aiial<\i;y troni, l.a, 4 
I'-iTois in young and old, 42 , 24* 
IV-.eunal, lh<;, -la, 45 
lesiiials, >iK, j8 

fosays, early ('diiion of, see Ap- 
pendix ; lueaningoftheuord, see 
vVjgiendix, \ol. ii, ji. 2 u 7 ; called 
the faithful diseourscs,' xvi. ; 
described by llaeon to Prince 
14 enry, xvii. • d(>velopnient of, 
-vx. ; }(\ss conventional than the 
Aik anccmcnl ofl.ennihiip, cii. ; 
1.**, ‘lo ; luild up no ideal of 1 
life, exliii. 

Essence, fifth, lO, I4t 

Ifssex, ifarl of, xxvii. ; xxix. ; xliv. 


Ixsiafe, i.e. Cunniioinaealth X,’| 

I , i.e. state, l.», i2<r»; matter 
r of. r4l, J30 ; estates, \.xe. fortunes, 

lA, 77 

, Munychs, compared to deformed 
,, persons, ‘bl, 31 
. Exaltation, i.e. senitli, .'lO, .-ss 
I'.xaniple,*] I, 47 
f'.xchange.s,’ 1)*^, x£h 
Ifxelusi^ns, method of, Ixxxii, ; 

incomplete, Ixxxv. 

Pxcusations, bettikem vanity, 2.5, 41 
h.xecution, ccieritv’ in, 21, 30; 

must bethettorkof ahnv, 2.5, 59 
h.xen isftl, xxi\*cxcreised fortune, 
‘lO, HH 

E.xliaust for exhausted, 8, 41 ; 

I A«, 

P.xpt'ii.se, Mss.iv on, 28 
■i.xjicrience, in new things abuseth 
ag(‘. '12, 21 : perfect studfes, 
.5(1, II 

I':xperiment.s, tlie art of, Ixxiv. ; 
in Slat'cs, 24, 35 

Expert men, not fit for general 
cotinseks. .50, 6 
Express thyself 1 .1 , 62 
Evil-f avail re fi.xe. ityly, ,‘)9, 5 
Eye, tlie^evil, O, a ; f>, fa 

Faces, heaiitifi|l„ 43, 28 
EaceA of the diamond, .AA, so 
i‘'acjlit\4 A2, 30 ; i.e. plausibility, 

11, 03 . 

Faction, Es.say on, ,51 ; factions 
to bo divided, 1.5, 206 
Factious followers to be dis- 
couraged, 48, 7 


fou^li I'V^ay. black numerals indicate referenres fo the notes ow the lilies, 
Jialicised words indicate e.xphuialions verbal oilficulties. 
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l^cts, i.e. (evil) deeds, 3, 150 
Fair (?) lor simply, ©, Ol 
Faith and Reason, xcviii. 

Falconry, metaphors from, 1», ii ; 

3©, «7 , '> 

Fame, 15, 12 ; like a river, 53, 10 ; 
fragment on, sec Essay 5f> ; i.e. 
idle opitnon, 58, ; famcK 

sisters to tumults, 15, 16; see 
Antitheta of Essay 53 . 
Fascinate, 12, 18 
Fascination, O, a ; 9, 6 
Favour, beauty of, 4-3, 14 ; use 
choice in, 48, ^7 ; to be kept 
within bounds, 49, 23 
Favourites, 3©, «o ; meaning of, 
55 

Ferdinahdo, King of Naples, 19, 

T9 

' luddle,' applied to petty states- 
manship, 29, XT ; xxxii. 
Fire-arms, known in the time of 
Alc^yander, .58, 160 
I 'ischcr, Dr, quoted, xxiv, ; xxxviii. ; 
Ixxxiv. 

Fi>hing', for t(;stainents, 34, oh 
J-'fdsh, t.e, moment, ‘211 
Flashy, ;»©, 00 i 
I'lattcrer, the arch-flattf'ii -r, 19, 29 
Mattery, 52., 18-28 ; jmictiscd by 
lUeon, xlvii. ; remedy against, 
27, i8o V,, 

J'lovr, n different .sp(;Ui\)g of 
Jiflwer, It'll, »5 

Flourish, i.e. an cml.'ellishment, 

.'ll*. €1 

Flower, a different sj-K'Hing of 
flour, ‘t’9, :i5 ; flowers, 48 

passim 

Roman numerals refer to the paeses 
indiuue he Fs^ay uijid line, e.y;. 7 


Flux, perpetual, of matter, 58, 12 
Fly, i.e. to let Jly (a falcon), 

AO, 10 

Followers and Friends, Essay on, 

48 ; help much to reputation, 
55, 23 

lodly, t)ne man’s folly another 
man’s fortune, 40, 6 '• 

Ibaol, a little of the fool is a for- 
tunate property, 40, ,-^1 
Foot,s\\i\(\o,x foot, i.e. under mea- 
sure, 41, 541 ; a foot-paee, 

A©, 1>» 

For, tlA, 11 ; i.e. as regards, H, 
«J5 ; i.e. prevent 4©, itits 
Force, maketh nature more vio- , 
lent, 38, 3 

Foreigners, must lose what' tint 
State gains, 15. 139 
h'orm, Bacon's use of the term, 
lxx.K. ; forms, good, 52, 12 
F(}nnal natur<\s, Ati, 2:* 

Formrdists, unfit for business, 
ii©, 47 ; meaning of, 

I'ortescue, Sir John, on French 
peasants, “i©, 1<M» ; ii©, 12«» 
Fortune, fSsay on, 40 
Foundation, i.o. ntsiilutions, 1, O 
jhiunders of families, 7, 13 ; 24, 4 ; 
of noble houses, 14, 48 ; of 
Stales, 55, 31 

Fountains, 15, iiq ; 4(1, 141 
i‘’ox (!'*ishoi» of Winchester), i‘50, 

HI 

France, pt'asants of, ex.x. ; soldiers 
of, cxxviii. ; ‘1©, lO<» 

I’ranknt'ss, 0, 27 ; 31, 30-40 
l-'rench, the, wiser tiian they seem, 
20, I 

of the hiiroduction, Arabic luunt ral‘; 

, means ihc scveudi hue of the tweniy- 
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Friars, 10, 64 ; 2, 8 ^ 1 

P'rieiKis and I'^ollowcrs, Essay on, | 

4S ; Ea con’s use of, xxxvi. j 

I'ritaidship, according to Bias, 
xx\Mi. ; essay on, 27 ; is rare, 
and least between equals, 4K . 

5“ 

• l''r?lit,' Bacon’s use of the term, 

Ixviii. 

I'uitte, ^Jerivation of, O, 4-i ; 
j)crsons, G, 55 • 

Ciains, of trades, 3-1, 62 
iialba. ¥> loi ; his predicted 
reign, m 

retarded medical science, 
.|j4-, »4 

Cl.ililco, Ixxxviii. ; still taught 
btolcinaic astronomy, 15 , 5‘J 
( milliards, :i‘i, JtH 
( l,illc)-t;ra-ci;i, 5», H4 
( ;ar<l(.'ns, I'issay on, 40 
( i.isM, 44-, II , 

( iMston d<,; f'oix, 4-*4, lO 
aiil 

( iaiils, the, 20, at r 
(i.'nerals, honour of, 35, 53 
( 1( iitlcinen, how regarded by 
P.act)!! and ISIachiavclli, cxix. ; 
13, bo; not to multiply too j 
f,e.t, 23, 102 
I )« limans, the, 29, 21 1 
t'lianis, R'bcllion of, 59, 15 
< dass, not too much to be used, 
45, io*.2 ; 40, 140 
( .iob(', 41, 47 

(i/or/(>us, 4H, 12 ; 54, 6 ; 54, 59 ; 
loilti'^crs, 48, 12 ; persons, 


necessarily factious, 54, 6 ; fhe 
scorn of wise men, 54,* 59 
Go, i.e. 7cut/l’, 40, 201 
God, 17 ; liacon’s belief in, xh ; 

l?4^c ; Irs.^ay 1 G pas.yhn 
Gold, Bacon’s analysis of Ivxxvi. ; 
mastered by iron, 29, 77 ; in- 
jures colonies, 44, OH ; despised 
by the Utopians, 41, 70 
Gonzalo, see C()n salvo 
Good, strongcast at first, 24, 9 
Goodness, 1.! ; the signs of, 13, 
72 ; ‘ ineffectual,' according to 
Machiavelli,^ cxl, ; praised by 
Bacon, exlvi. 

Goths, the, 29, 2TI 
Government, forms of, cxvi. ; 
mirrored in nature, Ixxxiii, ; the 
four pillars of, 1 5, 63 ; in 
colonies, 44 , 70 ; should diflhr 
from favour, 48, 33 
Governours, to watch against 
fames, 59, 54 • 

Gianuna*- schools, tog many al- 
ready, 15. 13G 

Gro 7 <c/v, i.e. a ufhoritaf ivcly, 11', 
•2.%; 7ociyhlily, 50, tj 
Grtsat Blact', i*l ; see t^so Place 
and Uonour , 

'Greatest lUrth of Time,’ the, 
xxii. : xxx\i. 

Greatness of K*itigdoms, '1^^ passim 
Guicciardini, 19, 78 
Gunpowder, known in the time of 
vMexaiukT, 58, 160 
Gunpowder plot, 3, 130 ; Bacon's 
opinion of, cxii. 


lines. 


feifrih Essay. Black numerals indicate references to the voles on the 
balitised worJ.s indicate exidanalions ol z'crlal diuioultieb. 


/liihcrdashers, “i'Z, 17 
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influence of, in the reform 
of hum-ajn nature, cxlix, ; to be 
formed with intermission, 08, 
26 

1 iadrian, O, r*n 
HaJf-piece, ‘ZTl, Hos 
Hand, a d('ar hand, 35 , aa 
Handmill, to Ljrind witli.h, 30 , 77 
Handy works, >!•<&, 1 
Harvey, his epigram on Bacon, 
Ixxxix. 

Health, regirnemt of, Essay on, 80 
Heart, the, the seat of courage, 

31 , H 

Heathen, the, free" from religious 
controversies, 8, 4 
Heavenly liodies, like princes, 
B), 165 

Ht’dife, i.(\ ^ fence, 4 -€>, 103 
Helena, 10 , 44 
H 'imet of riuto, 31 , 

Henry, Prince, dedication of 
Ess;;VSto, see Apfiendix ; Henry 
H. (of England}, 10 , 117; 

Henry Vi., liis prediction, 35 , 
3 H ; Henry VII., aa, 43 ; 12 ; 

dejireksed his noliility, lO, i:to ; 
kept the ]dough'in the Iiands of 
owners, 30 , 131 t- 

Henry IH. (of Prance), 4 , 43; 
15 , 43 ; killed in a tourna- 
ment, 35 , «■»;,, IV. a peace- 
maker, 55 , 43 '■ 

Heraclitus, Ixix. ; Ixxxiii, ; ‘ 27 , 

T70 

Heresies, 3 , 19 
Hermits, 27 , 14 
Hemiogenes, 4 ‘ 2 , 59 
High churchmen, cv.-cviii. 


*llis, for 10, f >3 ; for its, lO, 
41 : 31>, ; 54, 38 

Histories, make men wise, . 50 , 36 
Hot pen, 34-, as ; 20 , ()0 ^ 

Honest, not too much of tlic 
, honest, 40 , 32 

Honour and Reputation, Essay 
on, 55 ; the place of virtue^, 11 , 
107 ; i.e. c^cr, its ailvantagt's, 
BO, 66 ; a gentleniau’-s honour, 

15, ‘40 

lionattrahlcst, 33, 

Hooded, 1 ^, 11 

Hopes, to lie aitificially nourished, 
15 , 184 r 

Hortensius, 4-3, 05 
Houses, 45 passim 
I Human natun'. Bacon's views’ of, 
xeix. ; cxliii. ; mori' foolish 
than wise, 12, 12 
I Humanity, moaning of, 13, a 
I Jin morons, i.e. eccentric, 33 
Humour, i.e. eccentric disposi icon, 
5 €>, fo ; luiraours, perfec! in, 
33, » ; lh(“ four, 30, 

Heeshand, hissay 8 passim ; dif- 
ferent imxinings of, 55, is 
Husbandry, niuhi[ilieth riches of 
great men, Bl, 48 
Hyperbole, comely only in love, 
10, 27 

Idioms, new% used by Bacon, 22,93 
I Idols, Bacon's, Ixvi. ; Ixxii. 
i 111, strongest in continuance, 21,7 
Illiberality of parents to children, 
hurtful, 7 , 26 

Illness, .see Antitheta on Es.say BO 
Immortality ignored in llic Essays 
as a motive of conduct, 'li. 


Roman numerals refer to the paffos of Xthos: Introduction. .Arabir nurncTals 
indicate the and linct e.g. 24. 7. means the seventh line of the iweiay- 
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ImpcYthiendes, il, l» ^ 
Impertinent, i.e. to the point, 
2<'*, 27 

Implicit, i.e. enfatigled, t%, loa 
Imjhrtune, i.e. importunate, 1>, 
10 1 ; .*•**. » ' 

Imposcth, i.e. 1. 

//;’ for into, 1, ll 
Incensed, i.e. burned, Jio 
Incnrretl}., i.e. comes fof-ward, 1 », 
«« ** 

Indians of the West, !(>, 48 
Indians, sicriftce themselves by 
tire, :*«, 

Indifperevt, i.e. impartial, O, o« ; 

j*. ai : iJi. » ■« 

Induetion, the New, Ixxiii. ; dif- 
ferent from the Old, Ixxviii. 
Industriously, i.e. purposely, «. 


Instances, Prerogative, lx)fix. \ 
crucial, Ixxx. * 

Insiauratio Magna, described by 
Bacon, xvi. 

Integrity,, the proper virtue of 
judges, .^)0, 9 
Interessed, 3, I ST 
Interniissjon, good in forming 
habits, 08, 27 

Inure, derivation of, IIO, ‘17 
Inventions, their influence on 
l^acon, XXV. ; the cause of 
riches, «o ; invention more 
lively in yoyth, ‘13, 5 
Iniva7'd, i.e. intimate, H, ; 

.an inward beggar, 41 
Ireland, to be civilised, Ivii. 
Isabella (of Castile), Irl, ii 
Ismael, the Soy^hy of Persia, 43. 


40 

Infantry, the nerve of an army, 
‘i!>, 112 

Inferiors, their rights to be pre- 
served. h, 107 ; 11. 67 ; a 
little familiar with, f)2, 31 
Infinitive, used indefinitely or 
gcrundially, *.8, »•» ; ttO, as ; 
21, 30a ; *47 ; . : 

i>:i, 45 ; »o : 

Influence, an astrological term, 
«, 11 ; influences, aH, 51 
Infortunate, 4 , 45 ; 40 , 51 
Ingrossing, l.», 15 h 
I njuries, se.c F.ssay -‘>7 paisivi 
Injustice, see Essay passim 
Innovations, Essay on, 24 ; mean- 
ing of the word, 24 , a ; young 
men careless about, 42, 31 
Inquisitive men, envious, 9, 29 


12 ; 00, 32 

It, it that, 11 , 00 ; redundant 
after what, 24. i« ; bear it, 
20 , aa ; goeth aw^ay *vith it, 
51 , aw ; .see also 7:^.? used for its' 
Italians, regard for nephews, 7, 37 
Iterations, loss of lime, 2a, 36 

Jade (v.), 32',' 10 
James »!., his epigram on the 
Novum Organum, xxxv. ; 
Bacon’s respect for, Ivii. ; his 
need of ni«)«ey, exxiv. ; an ob- 
stacle in the way of Church 
Reform, cx. ; his leniency to 
Rccusaaits, cxiv. 

Janizaries, lO, lOO ; 59, 45 
jaureguy, 30, I a 
jest, some things privileged from, 
.32, 16 
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Jon5f»n, Ben, his eulogy on Bacon, 
XXX vii. *! 

Jousts, 

Judali, the blessing of, 29, 88 
Judges, sec Essay 5(> 

Judicature, Essay on, oG' 

Juno, the gifts of, lO, 43 
J upiter, sends for Briarcus, ‘15, 169; 

married to Metis, 20, 31 
Jurisdiction, stir not questions of, 
11 , ; disputes of, 50, T02 

Jus, conirncrcii, &c., ?6f>, i«i 
yusf, i.e. complete, 14, iis 
Justice, interference with from 
Buckingham, Iviii.' 

Justs, see Jousts 
Juvenal, quoted, *, 4H 


King, the, not to bargain with 
BaHiament, cxviii, ; im])ending 
•Struggle !)otw(;en King and 
Commons, cxxv. 

V 

Kings, not envied except by 
kings, 9, *-'d8 ; should enij^loy 
their nobility, 14, 50; want 
matter '-of desire, 19, 3 ; con- 
junction of kings, with counsel, 
2(), 26; value friendship Jiighly, 
"27, 40; not to lake sid(;s, 51, 
47 ; to be instructed by praise, 
53, 30 ; to consul,t^with judges, 
50, 123 ; see Essay 19 />asslii 
Kingdom of Man, the, Ixv, 
Kingdoms, the true greatness of. 
Essay on, 29 
Ivnap, i.e. Knoll, 4-4, » 
Knighthood, Bacon asks for, 

10, G 4 


Knots, \.e,JIowcr-piois, 40, or 
Knowledgh, is but remembrance, 
58, 2 

Lacedaemonians, 29, 252 
Lp.nd, the price of, 41 , 96 
Laodiceans, 3, 59 
Latimer, quoted in introductijn 
to Essay 41 

Latin, the universal language, 
clxi. Latin translation of the 
Essays, occasionally erroneous, 
MM ; 10 ; 54, 5 ; differs 

from English, 39, 13 ; 45 passim 
Law, 50 passim ; the lettq»- of th(?, 
Antitheta of, 50 ; laws against 
evil proj)hecies, :t.4, oh ; penal 
law.s, 50, 47 ; against Recusants, 
cxiv. 

Law courts, 56 passim 

I ..aw givers, 55, 33 

Lay, for lie, :t 1 

League, in France, the, 14, 43 ; 

10, rn ; 51, 52 , 

LeaVned men, best for general 
coimstds, 50, 7 

Learners, late learners cannot 
take the ply, .-19, 49 
Learning, see Essay 50 passim ; 
winged with ostentation, 54, 33 ; 
infancy of, 58, 185 
f.cgacy-hunting, 34, 98 
Legend, the Golden, lO, 1 ^ 

Leicester, Earl of, IP, 110 
Lepanto, battle of. *0, SH3 
Lethe, runs above ground, 58, 5 
Letter of the law, the, 50 Antitheta 
Letters, when preferable to speech, 
47, 3 


Homan au mem k refer to the pa/res of the Jntroduefion. Arabic rlumcr.T.Ls 
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t.eiicippus, lO, 14 ^ 

Libels, 15 , 7; libels and fames, 
f> 9 , 16 

Liljcrators, 55 , 38 

excessive, 8, 21 

Lies, G, 9^9 : why pleasure Me, 

1 , 15 ; use of cross lies, 54 , 16 
Aife, conventional remarks on, 
clii. 

Light, dry, 27 , 171 
JJz>ely, i.e. io the life, Se> S5 
Livia, 19 , 88 

Loadiffy, the part, 13 , «« 

Logic, the New, see Induction ; 
the ‘pur Arts of, ‘M, 83 ; makes 
men al.il(‘ to contend, 50 , 38 
London, flowers for, 4 G, 47 
Loose, a noun, i#*, its 
Loquacity, Antitheta on, see 
Essay G j 

I oremco de’ Medici, 19 , 80 ! 

^ot, removing the, O, t8« ; the 
use of, in warlike states, 

• 150 

Louis XL, 27 , 117 
Love, Essay on, 10 
Low Countries, the, Ivii. ; 14 , 
15 ; 15 , 148 ; tfiO, 04 
Lucan, quoted, 15 , 79 
Liiciim, quoted, lO, 5« ; X, l» 
Lucky agents, to Ixt used, 47 , 24 
Lucretius, X, 17 ; attacks religion, 

. 3 , 

Lucullus, his houses, 45, 24 
Lurcheth, meaning of, 45 , 84 
Lycurgus, 55 , 36 

Macaulay, Lord," Ixvii. ; Ixxiv.- 
lxy,vii. ; Ixxxvii. 


Macedonians, the, 2 !l, 210 
Machiavelli, Lacons teacher in 
morality, cxxxvi. ; cxli. ; he * 
wrote for Princes, cxxxviii. ; 

. petitions to be employed by the 
Medici, xxx. ; his dislike of 
‘gentlemen,’ evix. ; his esteem 
for*t<eligion, cii. ; his degrees 
of honour, 55, ao ; on climate, 
5 «, 110 ; on the history of re- 
mote antiquity, 5», 100 ; on 
St. Gregory, 58 , 36 ; misunder- 
stood by Ikicon, 18 , 26 ; quoted 
in the E:s§.ays, 15, 37 ; 3 I>, 

Macro, 30 , so 

Magnanimity, destroyed by 
Atheism, 10,77; over-strain cd, 
42 , 67 

Mahomet, 12 , 31 ; sword of, 10 , 

1 16; origin of his religipn, 58 , 

85 

Malignity, natural to some, 18 , 56 
Manage, 29 , 24 ; G, 28 
Manufactures to be^^herished, 15, 

180 

Marriage, 8 ; nuptial love, 10 , 64 
Martyrdoms, 5 «, 98 
Masques, E:?say on, 87 
Massjxre of St. Bartholomew, ix. ; 

.3, ISO 

Masteries, to try masteries, 19 , 

48 ; 3 X, .jf> 

Mate, i.e. to over come, 2 , 8i ; 

15, 07 

MateriM, i.e. matter-of-fact, 25 , 

45 

Mathematic.s, Bacon not proficient 
in, xdi. ; make men subtle, 
50 , 36 


.mirth "E.ssay. Black numerals indicate refercnc^ to the notes on the hues. 
Italicised words indicate explanations of verbal difficulties. 
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Mattel, in a perpetual flux. 58, 12 
Matthew, ToV. cxii. 

May, the Isle of May, 4 » 
Mean, derivation of, 41, o 
Meare, i,e. boundary, 40, 19 
Medici, Lorenzo de’, 19, 80 ; see 
also Cosmo 

Medicine, an innovation, 24; 9 
Meere-sione, i.e. boundary-stone, 

40, 19 

Men, Nature in, Essay on, 38 
Men of War, see Military 
Mercenary forces, 29, 83 
Merchants, place of, in the State, 
cxx. ; not to be taxed, 19, 147 ; 
see Essay 41 (on Usury), /izwm 
Mercury rod, 3, 140 
Mercy, to be remembered injus- 
tice, 56, 52 

Mere, i.e. entire, {81, 9» 

I^Icrc (n.), i.e. boundary, 40, 19 
Merely, i.e. altogether, 3, 10 ; 

4, 16 ;« *0, 90 » ; 4», 16 
M etaphysics,Jj^xxii. 

Mew, i.e. moult, «6 
Military persons, need of, 1.5, 
238 ; 19,^’ 158 ; a military race 
the source of gref^tness in a 
state, 29, 73 ; should her vain- 
glorious, 54, 26 
Milken, 40, 23 

Milton, on Stoics, 4, 9 ; on the 
old and new astronomy, l4, 
59 ; 17, 30 

Mind, a consent of bo(’y and, 

41, 6 ; cured of defects by 
studies, .50, 40 

Mines, above ground, 15, 14B 
Miracles, .58, 96 


Mishnthropi. 13, 64 
Model, i.e. k small flan, ,3, T5 
Moderate, to, 3‘i, lO 
Moderator, * 4 , »4 
Momus, 44, 15 ' 

MQT>archs, gain majesty from their 
nobility, 14, 9 ; should make 
sure of the Commons, 1.5, 17^ ** 
Monarchy in the West, the, li. 
Money, is like muck, 1.5, 153 ; is 
not the-^inews of war, 29, 73 
Monopolies, 34, 90 
Montaigne, his style, xviii. ; 
a, 16 ; does not affect scepti- 
cism, 1 , s ; superior to,, Bacon 
in morality, cxlix. ; cjuoted in 
the Essays, 1, 71 

Moral philosophy, m.ikes men, 
grave, .50, 37 

Morality, Bacon’s teaching of, 
cxxxiv.-clvii. ; in toreign policy, 
cxxxiv. ; youth perhaps pre- 
eminent in, 42, 47 
More, i.e. greater, 43, 90 
^^lortr, Sir Thomas, his condem- 
nation of the discussion of i)end- 
ing cases by judges in the king's 
presence, 40, 194 ; see also 
Utopia 

Morigeration, xlvii. 

Morris-dance, 3, 49 
Mortgages, no substitute for 
usury, 41, 58 
Mortification, %, HI 
Morion (Archbishop of Canter- 
bury), *0, HI 

Motion, different kinds of, 1, 59; 
when violent, when calm, 1 1, 
110 ; natural and forced, 24, 7 ; 


Roman numerals refer to gages of the Introduction Arabic nwneralc 
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beauty of motion if the highest 
beauty, 4o, 15 

M ought, i.e. might, SIfa, at ; 15, 
•179 ; Ti, 115 ; 34. 38 
Mountainous people, 58, 23 
Mounteljanks, for the politic body, 
• d2, 26 

Mucianus, fJ, 9 ; 54, 44 
^Mulium incola, cSrc.,* often 
quoted, 38, 46 ; Ixiv., 
Muniiiug, fortifying, ‘I, iio 
Munster^ madmen of, 3, laa 
Music, 37 passim 
Myths, Bacon's interpretation of, 
20. ao 


Names, importance attached by 
'Bacon to, Ixxi. 

Narses, O, 4» 

Natural history, meaning of, in 
Bacon's time, Ixxxi. ; not to be 
, compiled by one man's history, 
xvi. ; xxvi. ; Iv. • 

Natural man, a, 3 , 15 
Natural philosophy, makes men 
deep, 50, 37 

Naturalization, increases power, 
20, 146 

Nature, human, more foolish than 
wise, 12, 12 ; Goodness of 
nature, Essay on, 13 ; nature in 
men, Essay on, 38 ; nature per- 
fected by studies, 50, 11 ; 

Nature erreth in mind where 
she erreth in body, 44, 6 
Natures, that have heat, 42, 8 ; 
reposed natures, 42, 14 ; formal 
natures, 43, 2ft 


Naughty, i.e, worthifss, 34, OO 
Ncbuciiadnczzar, his tree of 
monarchy, 29, 142 
Needs, i.e, of need, O, S5 
Isiegativ'e, the easy side, 26, 36 
Negative, the, reduplicated, 1, ft 
Negeciating, E.ssay on, 47 
Nero, JO, 17 ; 10, 37 
Neutrality, sometimes the mark of 
selfishness, 51, 40 
Never, never, so, &c., 30, ftft ; 

43, 4 » ; 54, 5 
New Atlantis, the, xci. 

Newel, 4a, la 

Nice, derivation of, 2, 3o ; 30, 

151 

Nobility, Essay on* J4; not to 
multiply too fast, 15, 132 ; 29, 
102 

Noble birth, frees men from envy, 

9, 86 

Nobles, 19, 130 ; dangef from, 
15, 160; the secotid nobles, 
19, 140 

Normans, the, 29, 21 1 
Northern people, i^ore martial ^ 
than sou^jhem, 58, 120 
No^ doubled, 7, 2 • 

Note-book, Bacon’s, xlix.-lii„ 
Nourish, i.e. to gain flesh, lO, 
140 

Novelties,* more admired but less 
favoured, 24, 21 ; to be sus- 
pected, 24, 40 ; novelty in 
obltvion, 58, 4 
Numa, 3?, 13 

Number, in war, not all-important, 
20.54 
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Oblivion, h^^assim 
Obnoxious, i.c, liable, 30, 40 ; 

-I'l, 32 

Obtain, i.e. win, ftO, 70 ^ 

Occasion, to be grasped, ^1, 8 
Oes, plural of 0, 37, »‘i 
Of, i.e. as the result of, O; 110 ; 
used appositionally, ‘3'/8, 10 ; 

from, O, Nil ; mixed of, ^S7, 
910 ; of long, i.e. from, a re- 
mote date, .'10,40; omitted 
after ' worthy,’ ‘3, 90 
Office, see Great Place; effect of, 
on politicians, 51, 33 
Officious, i.c. ' dutiful, 4:4, 83 ; 
4H, 90 

Old age. Essay on, 42. 

Old men, envious, 9, 42 
Openness, 6, tii 

Opiniofi, to have no opinion of 
God, 17, 1 ; in a bad sense, 
54, ‘94 

Opportunity, choice of, 25, 54 ; 

see also Ocu^sion 
Opfiosition, many a man’s strength 
is in, .51, 33 

Oracles, in a double s:nse, O, 75 
Orange-tawncy, the colour jvom 
h/Jews, 41, o 
Orb, the prime, 1.5, 59 
Orbs, the starry sphei;p^, 5S, 79 ; 

engines of orbs, 17, 90 ' 

Order, the life of dispatch, 25, 

50 

Ostentation, 54 passim ; the art 
of, cxlii. 

'Ostentatious, an epithet applied 
to the Greek moral philosophy, 
Ixx, 


Ottoman I., founder of the pre- 
sent dynasty, 55, 32 
Over-population, disregarded b^ 
Bacon, 1.5, 190 ; is the caOse* 
qf wars, 58, 146 

Owing, excesses are oiving a man, 

30, N 

Oxidrakes, the, 58, 60 


Pairs, i.e, impairs, 24, 81 
Fallas, the gifts of, lO, 49 ; 

myth of, 20, 80 
Papacy, the, attacked by Machia- 
velli, cxxxix. 

Parents, E.s.say on, 7 ; common 
parents, 1.5, 87 ; 41, 45 
Parli.amcnts, not disliked by Bacon, 
cxvii. ; seemed unfit for legisla- 
tion, cxix. ; not to initiate 
legislation, 25, 58 
Parsimony, not innocent, 34, 43 
P'articiple, the, drops -ed after \ 
1!*, 41 : 15, 00 ; ,58, 188 
Particular, i.e. single, 13, 9 ; 
15, 199 ; in the sense of /ar/w/, 
58, 17 

Particular (n.), i.e. private in- 
terest, 15, 904 

Particularly, i.e. individually, 
30, 19 

Parties, see Factions ; parties 
that sue, 56, 20 
Partnerships, .34, 12 
Passages, a term in rhetoric, 25, 41 
Passport, i.e. discharge, 31, 80 
Pasturages, take the place of 
amble land, 15, 158 ; conver- 
sion to, 20, 191 
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Patience, 57, 15 ; an dBscntial part 
of justice, 5r», s? 

Paul's (Church), 22, 113 
. Pjjul. St., quoted, H, 97 ; 13, 83 ; 
2(1, 4 ; 53, 55 ; 5(1, 144 ; 57, 2 
Paulet, Sir Amias, ?J;>, ih 
yeace, Paeon’s di.slike of, Ivi. ; 
not to be bought at interest, 
10, 77 : false peaces, 3, 102 
Pcachc^m, torture of, Ivi. 

Peacock, Bacon sugge.sts the tor- 
ture of, Ivi. ; cxxxii. ; see also 
end of ‘notes on Essay 50 
Fcal, 1 , 7 » 

Penalbaws, 50, 47 
Pcnny-wi.se, be not, 31, 104 
Peo])le, the, is the master of sujter- 
stition, 17, 23 ; a bad reformer, 
55 

Peremptoriness, 20, 24 
Perfcciion, i.e. acco7nplishmc7it, 
45, 42 

Peril, see Anti theta on Essay 21 
f’eriods, false, 25, u • 

Pe7'/sk, us(;d tran.sitivtly, (JT*. 111 
rC-rsc^cutions, to force conscience, 
3, 117 

Persians, the, 29, 210 
Persp'ctives, *i5«, 10 
Pertinax, ■*,41 
Phaeton's car, 58, 16 
Philanthroj)ia, 13, 2 
Vhilautin, xxxi. 

Philip of Maccdon, his dream, 
35, 14 

Philip II. of Macedon, 19, 112 
Philology, seems used for history, 
58, 190 

Ph#a>sophiaPrima, Ixxxiii. ; Ixxixv. 


I’hilosophy, leads |o and from 
Atheism, 10, 7 ; training in, 50, 
37 ; philosoidiy of Aristotle, 
xxii. ; Bacon’s philosojjh), the 
• vvcak*|)oint in, Ixxxv. ; Ixxxvi. ; 
its practical utility, Ixxxix.-xcii. ; 
it the philosophy of common 
sense, xc. ; it is neces-sarily 
social, xci. ; the older and later 
Clret‘k philo-sophy, &•*, a4 ; see 
also Egyj)tians 
Pby.sic, 30, 30 
Physicians, 30, 50 
1 ‘ictures, cannot exj)re.ss the best 
part of beauty, 43, 17 
Piety, i.e. 7iatu7'al affcciioii. If, 
Its 

Idlate, tyjacal of cynical sceptb 
cism, 1, I 

Pillars of government, the# 15, 62 
Pity, the prominent feeling in 
Bacon’s views of mankind* cxlvii. 
Place (Great), showc'll^ the man, 
11, 99 ; eftect })oliticiiins, 

51, 35 ; see also llunour 
J^lace, i.e. iopie, ;>?>, 

J'lacebo, i.i^^laiioy, 'Ht, lo.'s 
1 Plantations, I’lssny cti, 33 
PlatB, blamed liy Bacon, 1^'V. ; 
Ixvi. ; ]xx. ; riiiitniles jxxlaiitry, 

tSCi, ; his Great Year, 

•• 

Plausible, i.e. dcserahig applause, 
O, iKO ; 15>, o ; almost in 

moflern .sense, H 

Play-pleasure, 1>, SIJl 
Pliny, quoted, I,», ©.Ti ; 54, 5I ; 

how o.stcnlatit)US, 54, 39 
Plutarch, quoted, 17, 4 


* ' 
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Plut8, 34 , ^4-40; helmet of, *1, 
so 

Plutus, 34, 32 
Ply, to take the, 30 , 40 
Poets, make men wittv, 10, 36 
Point, keeping to the, 25, 9 ; 
37 

Point (v.). i.c. appoiiit, <t5, 75 ; 

A«, 174 

Poland, 29, 13 1 

Policy, the new art of, cxxxvii. ; 
internal, cxxvii, ; modern, 39, 
44; consists not in faction, 51, 
4 : not opposed to just laws, 50, 
134 ; presupposes dissimula- 
tion, O, 70 ; Bacon’s policy, 
cxv.-cxxxi. ; his ecclesiastical 
policy, cii.-cxv. 

Politic, meaning of, lA, 10 s 
Politicians, 13, 68 
Politics, i.ft, politicians, 3, 45 and 
passim 

Polling, .1 », 07 j 

Pompey, ri« ; his retort on | 
Sylla, 27, 66 
Popes, 51, 44 

Popular, i.c. democj-atic, 12, 22 ; 
means faratiny; on the people, 
15, 238 ; popular 'iXod&s, 12;' 22 
Poser, i.e. an examiner, 3*i, :ia 
Possessive inflection, dropped, 
417 , 

Poverty, is the maf^erial of sedition, 
15, 70 

Power, 11, 31 ; the solecLm of, 
19, 56 ; balance of, 19, 75 ; of 
a kingdom, 29, 42 
Practice, i.e. plotting, afS, i» ; 
31, »o 


[ Practice, rhould be harder that 
I use, 38, 12 

Pragmatical Sanction, 20, loo 
Praise, Essay on, 53 ; is an art o1 
ostentation, 54, 53 ; see also 
yassim 

Praying in aid, *1, i«» 

Precedent, seldom equalled by 
imitation, 24, 6 
Precocity, 42, 57 

Prerogative Instances, Ixxviii. ; 
Ixxix. 

Prerogative, the Royaf, extolled 
by Bacon, exxvi. 

Prescription, derivation of,*^4-7, 37 
Presence, chambers of, 4l.>, 05 
Prest, i.e. I’eady, iiO, 

Priam, the lot of, see Anlithcta 
of 7 

Prick in, i.e. plant, 7» 
Priests, .scandals of, IG, 66 
Prirna Philosojjhia, see Philo- 
soi^hia 

Prinu',the,a circle of years, r»li*,«7 
Prime Orb, the, 15, .Vi 
Priimnn Mobile, a political meta- 
phor, cxvii. ; cx.xvi. ; 1.4, a*® ; 

17, tJI ; r»l, 5tt 

Prince of Wales, dedication of 
Jvssavsto, see Appendix, vol. ii., 
p. 2G7 

Princes, see 15 and 19 passim \ 
girt with reverence, 15, 59 • 
how they should take counsel, 
26 passim ; selfishness more 
tolerable in, » 3 , 11 ; favourites 
of, 27, 44 ; 36, 39 ; 36, 72 ; to 
repress violence of faction, 
51, 52 ; see also Kings 


Roman niinieral.s refer to the passes of the Introduction. Arabic numerals 
indicate the Essay and tine, e.g, means the seventh line of the twenty- 
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^riradu, 'iH, ro 
^rro'afc (n), :i 3 , iiS 
’rometlH'US, myth of, IH, 179 
meaning of, .'><», o 
Proper, i.c. peculiar, 27, 254 
I’roijbccies, E-ssay on, 35 

Pr(j^,iiX'Clive.s, tSO, 1« ' 

Prosjierity, 5, 2-31 ; a lime of 
wcnkn(;s.s, 10, 48 

Ptolemai'A system of Astronomy, 
the, l.'i, 5a ; 1*. ao 
Purchasing^ derivation of, 4-1, 

10 

Puritans, cv.-cviii. 

Purpriset .'»<*, «a 
J^ush, i.e. pimple, 53, 36 
Py^lionissa, .‘15, 4 

Quarrel, i.e. ground or cause, 
H, 5 1 ; 20, aa4 ; quarrels, 

causes of, 18, 66 

Quarter, keep quarter, lO, 5a ; 

l<^'ep ij uartcr 22, 

Qut'ching, \.o.. Jliuchiug, .10, Ai! 
(Questioning, 32, 28 
(Quintessence, lO, i« 

Quintilian, quoted (but not by 
name), 20, 30 

Ra1x:lais, a master of scoffing, 

3, 40 

Ralegh, Sir Walter, 33, ill 

Rr^vaillac, 30, la 

Ravisheth, i.e, hurries away, 11, 

ai 

Radley, Pxicon’s Biographer, xxii, 
Reading, 50, 19-35 
Reason and Faith, xcviii. ; reason, 
i.e. Lat. ratio, 44, »« ; i.e. (?) 
priifciple, 50, 18« 


Rccamera, i.e. retirin'^ ckan^ter^ 

4.5, tail 

Recusants, cxiii.-cxv. 

Reduce, i.e. restore, 11, 50 
Reform, hbw to, 13, 53 
Reformation, 24, 37 ; of the 

C hurch, in itself, seemed vlcsi- 
rabk ic Bacon, cviii. ; of human 
nature, cxlix. 

Regiomontanus, 35, 5S 
Regulus, 55, <)» 

Relation, i.e. narrative, lO, 43 
Relative Pronoun, anomalous use 
of, 11 ; 1^, 158 
Religion, Bacon’s view.s of, xc%'iii.- 
cii. ; ignored in the Essays as a 
practical influence, cxlvii. ; less 
prominent in the Essays than in 
the De Augmentis, cl. ; cli. ; 
Unity in, 3 ; most demonstrated 
by the school of Epicurus, 10, 
13 privileged from jest,* 32, 
18 ; religions, vicissitilties of, 
58, 72 

Remnant, 4rif, 84 
Representations, 19, 5 ^ 
Reputation, daughter of Fortune, 
4(J, 40 ; and Honourf Essay on, 
55 ; ftmch of, 57, 38 ; to be 
stout texture, 51, 40 
Reserve, 20, 21 

Reseats, fountains (?), 22, 180 
Respected, i.Q. favoured, 1, 88 
Respects, 7, 22 ; 11, 95 ; 11, ; 

13, 1-# ; i.g. demonstrations of 
respect, 52, 4« ; and cere- 
monies, Essay on, 52 
Rest, a musket rest, 27, ao2 ; set 
up their rest on. 2f>, SH5 


fourth Essay. Flack niunerals indicate refprenccs to the notes on the lines 
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Retirinsf, retirement, .>0, « 
Returns, i.e. sides of a court, 

•A*, 5» 

Revenge, Elssay on, 4 
Rhetoric, makes men dhle to con- 
tend, 50, 38 

Riches, Essay on, S4 « 

Rising, by a winding stair, 11, 
nr ; by commixture of good 
and evil arts, 14, 40 ; men must 
take sides in, 51, 10 
Rivalry between brothers, in- 
jurious, 7, 34 
Rivers of America, f 8, 34 
Roman, colonies, 20 , ic»i ; em- 
pire, decay of, 58, 134-: Romans, 
prompt, in making war, 29, 247 ; 
liberal in naturalization, 29, 156 
Rome (see also Church of Rome), 
firct of States, in magnanimity, 
IG, 90^; in religious reverence, 
IG, 96; authority claimed by 
Church of, 66, 3 

Romulus, 205 ; 55, 32 ; his 
message to the Romans, 2!), 
205 . 

Rooms, Ah passim , 

Roughness; different from severity, 
, 11, 91 ^ 

Round, O, 104 ; i.e. thorough, 1 , 

o» 

Roxolana, 19, 89 ” 1 

Sabmian, 5H, 45 

Safe, i.e. salutary, 1-5, 170 

Salomon, origin of the form, 22, 

lab 

Saltness, is not bitterness, 82, 25 
Sanction, pragmatical, 29, 180 


Sarcasm, ‘'.82, 22 

Satiety, give not occasion for, 52 
34 

Satire, .32, 25 

Sav.agcs, are against Atheists, 16, 
54 : to be conciliated by 
colonists, 33, 99 ' ** 

Save, to save appearance.',, 11, 

ao 

Savonarola, blamed by Machia- 
velli, cxli. ; cxlvi. 

Saxons, the, 20, 211 , 

ScejHics, 1, 5 

Schisrtj, 3, 19 ; schi.sips cause 

Atheism, 5G, 65 ; remedies of, 
58, 102 

Scholars, not to be too numercus, 
l.'i, lao ; ruled wholly by 
studies, 50, 10 

Schoolmen, 11, 2T ; 19, 82 ; by 
whom to be studied, 50, 48 
Schools, Bacon indifferent to, 
cliv. ; grammar schools, *too 
ihany already, li, ia€» 

Seipio Africanus, 4-2, «« 

Scoffing in holy matters, 16, 69 
Scorn, makes deformed persons 
bold, 41, i8 

Scotland, to be colonised, Ivii. 
Scripture, the Second, xxv. ; Ixix. ; 
Scriptures, interpretation oi 
the, c. ,] 

Sea, mastery of the, 29, 274 
Season, choice of, 25, 54 
Seconds, in faction, become prin 
cipals, 51, 29 

Secrecy, 6, 35 ; in counsel, 21, 27 
excess of, injurious, 27, ni 
useful in suits, 49, 43 
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*cts, vicissitudes of, 58»7i 
eciiritV. carelessness, », «> 
c'dcutarv arts, to be assigned to 
^t/vigners. ’JO, 1B2 ; sedentary 
ninnutactnres make a nation un- 
warlike, -1), 182 

^cck, \he merchant will be to seek, 

41 , 

ScclcJ, 4n. 

Seelini^s, 54 , 41 
Seeming wise. Essay on. 2r> 

Self, speed! of a mans self. 3-. 

42 ■ self-confidence, see Anti- 
the'ta on Essay 12 ; self-wisdom, | 

Sernilmoss, Essay 23 passim ; 

origin of the term, » 

S..naca, Ixvii. ; M, ^ ^ ‘ ^ 
Essays, **, i<* 1 *'*’ * '*! ^ ’ 

r>, H ; lo, 1» ; proiihecy 

of the discovery of Amenc^. 

4 ; how ostentatious, ■>* • 

a« ; on Anger, 57,14 * 

Sensible, i.e. sensitive, 11. ■H9_ 
S.aucncc, n.ischief of a„ imjust 
sentience, 60, 14; 
t alive statement, 5 >*, » 
Scntentionsly, used in a goo 
sense, . 50 , 

Scptinf.us Severus, .ncnt,on«l n 
the Essays, 2, 44; 2' . 93 
Servants, Bacon's, not controttal 
hy him, xxxiii. ; corrupt, 2.> 
29; abuse of, *«. «; f 

n5>temeu, ‘29, 132', help mud) 
to reputation, 5.5, 23 
Several, 45, 4» ; i.e. separate, 
«, #4 ; i«3 


(, 41 , 1 » 


1 Sforza, Eudovious, 10, go 
j Mat/e«',the, i.e. retirement, 

I S/tall, for ‘laill, «, 4 
Sharings, 81, 72 
Shfne, used transitively, 43, 4i 
S/ionlil. 41, 27 ; to denote a slate- 
mentjiot made by the speaker, 

.^2, 4 ; ■ introducing an untme 
statement, 53, »« 

Shows, gain more praise than 
virtues, 58, 9 

Shrciod, i.e. mischievous, »3. 1 
Sibylla, 34, » 

Sickness, 80, 3^ 

Side, ‘to i/tfe oneself, 44, 113 

Silence, Ajiti theta 4»n, see Essay > 
Similarities. Eacon'skecn recogni- 
tion of, xxiii. 

Simulation, see Essay p 
Single life, see Essay 8 
Singular, i.e. single, 108 
Sit, i.e. dwell, 44, 8» 

Sites, 45, 1-37 

Slavery, advantage l»*» 

Slaves, advantage of, 29, 190 
Small matters win greatrf:ommen. 
dation, 52, 7, 

Societv aversation towards, 2 7, 5 
Socrate?. 44.48; ostentatious, 
54, »4 . 

Soldier a. useless without ambi- 
ti(4P. 8(). 2r; soldiers. 8. 33 : 
cautions as to, cxxviii. 

Solecism, 19.^56 
Solitude, *27, 1-28 

Solomon, quoted. 4 , 4 ; 

4«», 4 ; *40, 11 : 44, 1«0 ; 34, 
H ; 34. 10 ; 34, »l ; 1 

1 5>*. 1 


— ♦ references to the notes on the lines. 
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Solon, ■ys ; 58, 30 I 

Solyman, lO, s» 

Songs, 37, 8 

Sophy, the, of Persia, 43, 12 
Sorcerer, derivation of^ O, 

Sorcery, 41, 44 

Sorteth, i.e. turns out, I, fts ; SS*. 

4» ; i.e. suits, *1, Jssw 
Spain, Generals of, 2!0, iy» ; 

prospects of, 58, 136 
Spaniards, the, 29, 214 ; of small 
dispatch, 25, 23 ; seem wiser 
than they are, 26, 2 ; employ 
soldiers of all nations, StO, its 
S parta, lad's of, 89, 30 
Spartans, the, of small dispatch, 
25, 23.; nice in ‘naturalization, 
29, 151 

Speculative, prying, *,80, 105; 
sj?eculative heresies not practi- 
cally important, 58, 90 
Speech, ' see Discourse ; when 
preferable to letters, 47, 7 ; 
danger ^ -sharp speeches, 15, 
213 ; speeches of reference to 
the person, 25, . 39 ; short 

speeches like darts, 15, 226 ; 
see also'Essays 82 and 47 
spirit, assumed to exist in every- 
thing tangible, Ixxxvii, ; physical, 
O, 10 ; 12, 49 ; spirits, i.e. 
natures, 3, »4 ; 4:j, l» ; great 
spirits, 10 , o 

Spring, perpetual, in a garden, 
46. 48 , 

Staddks, ‘,80, loy 
Stand upon, i.e. insist upon, ?80, 
SMia ; stands, i.e. hindrances, 
40, 13 


Stars, iufluence of, on men, 58, 

1*^*4 

State, see Kingdom ; i.e, rank or 
order, 19, 125 
Statesmanship, 29, 1-25 
Statua, *2y, I€I5 ; ‘15, 69 
St. Bartholomew, ma.ssac^c of, 
3, 130 ; ix. 

Steal, i.e. perform secretly, 11, 

Ht 

Steward, Dr,, lx. 

Still, i.e. ahoays, 1. 46 ; O, » ; 
18, 63 ; 21. 5 ; 29. 267 ; 88, 
94 ; 36, 13 ; 41, 36 
Stiffs, 1.3, o 

Stoics, the, misunderstood by 
Bacon, ‘/8, 46 ; 5, a ; 1, 5 ;^lhe 
Stoics, not tlie Epicureans, 
troubled- states, Antitheta 16; 
vainly talk of extinguishing 
anger, 57, 2 
Stand, 30 

Stones, precious, 34, 15 m 
Skut, i.e. resolute, 29, 54 ; 86, 

50 

Strangers, why to be received, 29, 
194 

Studies, Essay on, 50 ; if distaste- 
ful, must be regular, 88, 48 
Subject, repealed, », 4i ; 3*4, ao ; 
84, 97 ; singular subject with 
]>lural verb, 55, 29 
Subjects, degrees of honour in, 
55, 50 

Subordinates, in faction, become 
chiefs, 51, 29 
Success, i.e. event, 41, 15 
Suit, i.e. sequence, 58, 65 
Suitors, Essay on, 49 


Roman numerals refer to the pages of the introduction. Arabic numerals 
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iiiits, contentious, 50, 30; sowers 
of, 50, 100 • 

Mimniarics of books, 50, 20 
Sui^erlative, irregular, .35i, o ; 34-, 
i-i* ! 

Superstition, 17 ; Essay on, cx. • j 
synonymous in Bacon’s mina' 
wftR Rome, cxiii. ; Antillieta' 
on, \ee Essay 10 ; equipoUtml 
to custom, 00, 17 
Sword of^lahomet, the, 11,*! 15 


'Tablt;s,’ experimental, Ixxx, ; the 
Tw(;lve, tiO, 110 
Tacitus, quoted, a, 40 ; 2, 4a ; 
O ; O, 10 ; . 11 , 101 ; 1 », si ; 
1 A, SH ; lA, AO ; lA, SSI ; lA, 
sa7 ; 10, 54 ; as, 54 ; 27 , 
HH ; 34 -, 00 ; 3 A, 10 ; A 4 , 44 ; 
AO, 41 
Tact, 02, 60 
dViimud, 10, 1 
Tamerlane, O, 50 
d’arlary, ovcr-po[)ulation in,5^l, 144 
i.e. censure, 11, 52 
d'axes, diminish the military spirit, 
211, 92 ; colonies to be free from, 
82 

Temper 'iXiA disfemper, lO, as 
Ten per cent., a rate of interest 
sanctioned by law, 41, a 
Tender, i.e. nurse, 3€>, 41 
Testament, the Old, 5, 25 ; the 
New, 5, 26 
Testimonials, 49, 59 
Tests, of men's nature, 38, 41 ; 
opj^rtunities of, 47, 39 


Tj^a/ (rel. pron.), irregiila|ly 
used, AO, lao ; redundant, 
27 , «15 ; with supplementary 
jrron. 22 , 5» ; rei. after proper 
nouns, 3, isi ; confused with 
•which, r* 2; lA, a4; 28, 39; 
(conj,), inserted for connection, 
»0, jsa; 40, 11; (con;.), 

irregulaily used, lA, S4 ; lA, 
45 ; (dem. jiron.}, that, as, AO, 
ai> ; that, as, X.cl. such,that, 1 lk, 15 
The, the better, 34, ill ; in ‘ the 
matter,’ 3, 45 ; AS, is ; the 
politics, AO, ^ ss ; the actions, 

A1», 54 % 

Theatre, God’s, 11 , 41 
Themistooies, 20, 1 ; 5)9, 47 ; his 
.saying on speed), 27, .157 
Theodoric, liberator of Italy, 
AA, 41 

Theology, Bacon’s, .\cviii.-cii* 
Thoughts, without acts, worthless, 
11. 36 

Tiberiu-s Csesar, 2, 39 ; 0,*r2 ; his 
love of Sejanus, 2?^#6 ; his pro- 
phecy, 3 A, i» 

Tigraiies, 30, «a • 

Tinie, like a •river, Ixx. ; is the 
greatest innovator, ^>4, ir ; is 
the measure of business, 25, 2i,f 
to choose time is to save lime, 

Timing of suits, 49, 45 
Timoleon, his fortune, 40, 59 
Timon, 13, ^ 

Timotheus, l*is fortune, 40, 53 
To (see infinitive, used indefi- 
nitely), 2 , 34 
Tobacco, 33, l« 


f»urth fissay. Black numerals indicate references to the notes on the line$ 
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Tprture, Peachara's, approved by 
Bacon, flvi. ; Bacon's reconinien- 
dation of, see end of notes on 
Essay/ A « ' 

Touch (of reputation), 57, ^38 ; 

speech of touch, 32, 49 
Tournaments, 31, St 
T tacts, i.e. traits, O, <il' 

Trade, to be cherished, cxxvii. ; 
why supposed injurious to one of 
two nations, 15, 140 ; trades, 
gains of, 34, 62 , 

Traitor in faction, the, 51, 37 
Translation of the Essays, see 
Latin Translatioft 
Trash, 13rH‘2 

Travel, 18 ; travels, labours, 

0, »1 • 

Treaties (?), for treatise, 3, e»a 
Trent, Ciouncil of, 17, 26 
Tribe, Idols of the, 35, 
Tributiiiious, iRS 
Triumj^li, the Roman, S60, »l» ; 
triuin]dvs, Essay on, 37 ; i.e. 
triumpUflf' processions, 1, i ; 

1. e. shozvs, 4-5, 50 

Trivial, 2, i ; coramcnplace,3,'yas 
Trivially, 20, 74 * 

Trophies, *20, ao5 ^ 

fr roubles, political, 15 ; effect of, 
on men, XO, Ta 

Truth, Essay on, the x>oles of, 
1, 50 ; order of Ess.ay on,^x. ; 
the same as utility, Ixviii. 
Truthfulness, 1, 62*; I^cntham’s 
account of, 1, oi,** note. 

Turks, 8, 36 ; 13, 10 ; have no 
nobility, 14, 4 ; kind to beasts, 
13, 17 ; professed arms, 29, 


• 212 ; 29, 282 ; war against, law-, 
ful, cisSii. ; 3, lio ; government 
of, cxvi. 

Turquets, 31, 40 

\jlysses, ft, 40 
Unaffected behaviour, 52, 
Unaxvarcs, at unawares, 4 ?*, 40 
Understanding, friendsjup makes 
daylight in the, 27, 143 
Undertakers, i.e. contractors, 33, 
7 « , 

Undertaking, i.e. enterprising, 
O, 105 I 

Uniformity, distinct from Unity, 
3, 83 ; in building, 45, » 

Union of England and Scotlfind, 

*;so 

Unity in Religion, Essay on, 3 ; 
of tlie Church, desired by Bacon, 
cviii. ; not the same as Uni- 
formity, 3, 83 

Unmarried men, 8, 26 * 

U))on, upon s])eod, 34, 41 
Ure, 

Usury, 15, 11 « ; the certaine.st 
means of gain, 31, 74 ; Essay 
on, 41 

Utilitarianism, Bacon’s, Ixvii. 
Utopia, 34, 15 ; mentioned by 
Bacon, 41, »o ; the gardens of, 

40, 5 i 


Vain-glory, Essay on, 54 
Vatican, the, 45, 45 
Vein, f), 61 : i.e. nature, 1, T 
Vena Porta, 19, 147 ; 41, 26 


Roman numerals refer to the pages the futroduefton,^ AraVdc mimenf s 
indicate the Essay and line, e.g. 24i 7 . means the seventh line of the twenty- 
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Vcrsnlility, 40 , 13 • 

Vespasian, ID, 36; 50 ,*-il ; pre- 
diction of, lif), 24 
Vicissitudc.s of thing.s, Kssay on, 

VillivTs, Hacon'.s hope of, 
ndvice to, Iviii. 

Vint •niatii), Ixxv. ; Ixxxii. 

Virgil^ <]uotcd, 10, 6; 15 , ii ; 

t5i>, », o 

Virginia, *c.olony of, 33 , 57 ; see 
also notes on «h; 311 , 

lO; '1:*, 411 

Virtue, riches an^ the baggage of, 
34, T : is best, phdn .set, 43 , i ; 
hehohjam to ostentation, 54 , 35 
VirtiK'S, r<'sl n])on societies, well 
-irdainiul, 3D, 60 ; overt and 
hidden, 40, 9 ; little virtues make 
men fortunate, 40 , 26 ; small 
virtues win great coinnamdation, 
52 , 8 ; the\irtues that gain most 
]>raise, 5 ;{, 6 

Vi?^unus, i.e. ilH ; 555 

Vivacity in ago, 42, 17 • 

Vivisection, allowed by Bacon, 

i:i. 550 

Vtjcations of children, 7 , .{.4 
J \tirc, voire it, 11 , «« 

Vouiked, 3, 39 


Waii upon, i.e. observe, 58, 62 
Walsingham, O, ti ; outdid the 
jesuits in their own bow, see 
note on, 5S2, 55H 

U onion, i.e. a boby or plaything, 

t. 


War, essentia] to national heal*h ; 
exxi. ; 2D, 261 ; how* regarded 
by Machiavclli, exxii. ; should 
be the profession of a nation, 
c^xxviii. ; especially necessary 
for England, cxxix. ; lawful 
causes of, 19, 86 ; pretexE of, 
29, *28 ; vicissitudes of, 58, 
T07 ; th*e wars of later and of 
earlier ages, 29, 297-324 ; civil 
w^ar is a fever, 29, 263 ; war 
against Turfe.s, justifiable, 3 , 
110 ; men of war, 19, 158 ; see 
also ICsstiy 2g J^assim. 

Warlike pcopl|:, are a little idle, 

■ 29. 185 • 

ll'iiys, Pos.sessive Inflection, lO, 
50 

Weakens, 58, 163 
Weakness, liable to anjger, 67, 20 
Wealiii, see E.ssay 34 pass/fn* 
Weather, cycles of, 58, 

Welts, 410, i:*0 
117/at, for //fw, 3, l lO * 

Which, confused wi^h’iA^a/, 5, 55 ; 

l.%, »i : 55», a» 

Who, irreg^jlarly used, H 
W'ife, a, an imf>ediment, 8, 2 
Will, the, produces ?he under- 
staneffng, xxxviii. ; not profitcui 
by age, 42, 55 

Willingness, i.e. wishf/ilness, 

Hif, OH ** 

Wind, to take the wind of, * 0 , 

104 ^ 

Window.* entirowed, 45, 103 
Whsdom for a man's self, Essay on 
23 ; political, nature of, 51,' 4 
■W’'ise, seeming, Essay on, 21 


— 

f^.rdi bll.say. bl.n;k nmncmls indicate references to the notes on the tines. 
Italicised words indicate explanations of verbal dliricuilies. 





